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This volume is the result of a conviction in the 
mind of the Author, that a fundamental error pre- 
vails in the mode which is at present adopted to 
convey instruction in the Art of Si)cakiug. 

Tlie true Art of SiHicch is the effective repre- 
sentation of our tlioughts by language. To say 
what we mean, and to say that pleasingly and 
impressively, are the ends towards which all in- 
struction in oratory should be directed, 

Now what arc the means at present employed 
by the Professors of the Art of Speech to ac- 
complish these objects? Simply the study and 
practice of recitation. There is no communication 
of knowledge — no education of the mind iA habits 
of thought and reflection — no formation of opinion, 
conviction, and belief: but the scholar merely 
Iccirns and repeats certain hs^kneyed pieces of 
declamation, poetry, or dramatic composition ; and 
when he can pronounce "Othello’s Apology,” 
“ Rolla’s Address,” " Young Lochinvar,” and 
other similar time-worn extracts from our litera- 
ture, to the sufficient admiration of his friends, he 
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ia considered to be perfectly instructed in the Art 
of Speech 1 • 

But how great an error is there here ! All that 
has so fur been done is to have taught the student 
how to say his woi*ds, without giving him any 
words to say. He is a perfect reciter of other 
people’s ideas and langiuige, l)ut cannot utter a 
thought of his own. In brief, he has been in- 
structed simply in the mechanism of the art, and 
is left without materials to use, and without tools 
to handle. 

If we seek for proof of this, we find it in our 
daily experience. Of the thousands who learn 
what is called Elocution ” in our schools, how 
rarely do we meet with even one who can express 
himself with tolcrtiblc clearness and i)roprietyI 
The cause of this is plain: they have not been 
taught to think ; and therefore, wdicn thought is 
required from ..hem, they have none to give. To 
teach a scholar elocution, without educating his 
oratorical faculties, is like erecting a pump without 
digging for the Water. The machine is there, 
and it is capable of work ; but it is of no service 
to you, for you can turn it to no practical account. 

The Author enturcs to think that a far better 
mode of instruction in the important study of 
which he treats, might be* easily devised. He ia 
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not vain enough to imagine that the present 
volume developed the best plan that could be con- 
ceived; but in the absence of a better^ it may 
pcrli:ij)s be found not altogether unworthy of con- 
sideration; at leasts it may serve as a pioneer. 
The idea which this work seeks to realise is that 
the practice of discussioti forms a much better 
exercise for the student, than the fatiguing reci^ 
tation system which is now pursued. It teaches 
him at once Thought, Style, and Delivery : — 
thought, ill the preparation which is requisite, 
even for the simplest debate; — style, through 
the necessity wdiich the speaker finds of due order 
and arrangement in his ideas ; — and delivery, in 
the utterance of his speech. 

Elocution is doubtless an important part of the 
Art of Speech, but it is not the whole of it. The 
voice, the gesture, the manner, the action, and 
the expression arc beyond question matters that 
demand great care and attention ; but the educa- 
tion and tmining of the speaking powers arc 
greater matters still. • 

JSven, however, if Delivery were the whole Art 
of S[)eech, as the much misunderstood expression 
of Dcmostliencs is often made to imply — surely 
the utterance of his own sentiments must be a far 
better elocutionary lessen to the student, than the 
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recitation of words whic!) Hot him be as earnest as 
he may) can never truly repi\;.:''.Dt liis^ own ideas 
and thoughts. But Delivery is not the whole Art 
of* Speech. A speaker must have a subject, and 
must know how to arrange his ideas ui)on it, 
before lie can speak with effect ; hence, tlie course 
of instruction is evidently, — first Knowledge, 
then Style, and lastly Delivery. 

This argument is the basis of the jdan which 
the Author has attempted to devolope in his book. 
He has written, first, some Complete Debates. He 
could not expect that young minds would bo irn- , 
mediately and intuitively ready to discuss, with- 
out instruction or model, the questions, however 
simple, which might be placed before t licin ; hence 
he has comjiosed complete speeches, which, without 
pretending to perfection in either thought or style, 
may still serve to awaken thought, to establish 
principle, and to convey general information. 
These debates are made to turn upon questions 
which involve at once practical, moral, and specu- 
lative trutli, and are meant to tend at the same 
time to intpiiry, and conviction. • 

Ifext follow some Outlines of Debates, "with 
ample references to the most accessible sources of 
information on each particular topic. The Author 
presumes that, after practising, for a time, the rc- 
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citation of the complete discussions, the minds of 
the students will be in some mesisuve prepared fo 
supply information and thought, and will need to 
be exercised mainly in the 'arrangement of their 
ideas, lie has thcrcibrc noted some of the chief 
arguments that may housed on citlicr side, and lias 
thus left the seholar to clothe the ideas in language, 
and to methodise the thoughts he has formed. 
The questions which these Outlines are intended 
to discuss, arc of similar nature to the siihjcels i*r' 
the complete debates, in order that tlic learner may 
not be led into altogether new and strange fields 
of study. 

Lastly, the Author has annexed a more li.-t of 
Questions for Discussion, simply attaching to tlunn 
such brief notes as they may require to explain 
their meaning, and such references as may lead 
the debater to the readiest sources of inhjrniat.ion 
oil the subjects to which they pertain; In* the 
first division of the book he presents Ideas, Ar- 
rangements, and Words; in the second he pre- 
sents Ideas only ; and in the third, he gives mcr»-Iy 
the Subject. The questions arc such as will servii 
to test the progress of the sludent ; for almost all 
the leading princijilcs and ideas required for tlu'ir 
discussion arc evolved in the earlier j)ortions of the 
Work: and the manuprin which the scliolar adojit.^ 
a 
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and uses tlienij will sen^e to show how far the 
prior exercises may have been of service and ad- 
vantage to him. 

It may perhaps bd * imagined that the subjects 
selected for debate are of too difficult a character 
for school-boys. In reply, it might suffice to say 
that whilst the Work is chiefly meant for school 
use, it is also intended for Debating Societies ge- 
nerally : it may be as well, however, to add that 
the majority of these questions have been discussed 
by school-boys under the Author’s own observa- 
tion ; and that singular success and pleasure have 
attended the debates. Some years since, the 
Author introduced his plan into several first-rate 
educational establishments in Town, and it is the 
(decided success of his experiment which alone has 
led him to publish this book. 

One word as to the Book itself. — The Author 
has Sought not merely to open inquiry, but to 
educe results. He has endeavoured to take ad- 
vantage of every possible opportunity for enforcing 
true and useful princjplcs; and without aiming at 
the pedantic rntroduction of cither metaphysics or 
philosopliy, has humbly ventured to open many 
mines of thought both in mental and moral science. 
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At the first general meeting of members for the 
establishment of the class^ the title of the society 
should be resolved upon, the laws of debate agreed 
to, and a secretary elected, whose duty it will be 
to keep minutes of the proceedings. 

General meetings should be held half-yearly, to 
confirm, amend/ or extend the laws, and to elect or 
re-elect the secretary. 

At the ordinary meetings, after the election of 
the Chairman from' amongst the members, the 
secretary should read the minutes of the previous 
meeting. When they have been confirmed, the 
Chairman should call upon the gentleman who biNi 
undertaken to open the debate, to address tlie 
meeting. » 

It is then usual for the seconder to speak ; and 
afterwards the other members, at their pleasure. 
When all who wish to speak have spoken, the 
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Cluurmnn calls on the opener for his reply; after 
which the question is put from the chair, and de- 
cided by a show of hands. This done, ^thc ques- 
tion to be discussed at the next meeting is j)ro- 
posed, seconded, and agreed upon. The class 
then adjourns. 

No member is allowed to spealc twice, except the 
opener in reply, or any one in explanation. 

The opener has no right to introduce iVcsh ar- 
guments into his reply : he can only refer to what 
has gone before. 

The Chairman cannot speak unless he quits! lie 
chair; nor can he vote unless the numbers be equal: 
ill wliicli ease he gives the casting vote. 

It will be found advisable to limit each.speaker 
to % particular time, say ten minutes : the opener 
may be allowed fifteen minutes. 

f If all who wish to speak, cannot do so on one 
occasion, the debate* may be adjourned until the 
next meeting ; the mover of the adjournment, or 
the sccoiidci*, in the mover’s absence, re-opening 
the discussion. 
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COMPLETE DEBATES. 


Question I. 

IVhich is of the greatest benefit to his country — 
the Warrior^ the Statesman^ or the Poet ? 

Fjust Speakee. — Sir, The question which 1 
have undertaken to open, is, I think, one of con- 
siderable importance and interest. Wc arc to be 
called uf)on to say — Which is of the greatest 
benefit to his country, the Warrior, the’ States- 
man, or the Poet? The Warrior is the man 
who directs the physical strength of his nation : 
the man who fights its battles, repulses its in- 
vaders, holds discontent in check, and defends, 
its rights at the hazard of his life ; the Statcsmaiii 
is the map w-ho governs the mental force of liisj 
nation ; who by his keen intellect devises laws,t 
avoids evils, secures social order, and controls thel 
wild elements of popukir feeling : and the Poet is> 

B 
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the man who giii<lcs the i^-'ral power of lii.s nation: ; 
who teaches it truth, arouses It to goo/liicss, and" 
impresses it witli beauty. Yes, it in imj'ortant to ’ 
judge between these three: to know whieli is the 
noUest kind of power; to discern the highest sort 
of greatness. For oiir conduct depends in no 
small incasuni upon our opinions, and according 
to the idea that we form of greatness, hball we 
alone endeavour to be great. ]\loreov(T, the 
(liiestion is a difficult one. Much thought is 
necessary to elucidate it, and much insight to de- 
termine it with truth. It is like judging bctwccji 
the ditierciit mcnihors of the body. For the 
AVarrior is tlic arm, the Statesman tlie head, 
and the Foot the heart, of the community : and! 
just as it is difficult to choose between tlu‘ mem- j 
licrs cjf the body physical, so is it difficult to . 
chrxise between the members of the bojly politic. 

1 shall wait. Sir, to licaP the sentiments cd* others 
bcfvjre T. decide, and for the present shall content 
myself with this siinjdc introduction of the ques- 
tion, trusting that it will receive that full discus- 
sion which it merits. 

Second Speaker. — Sir, I quite agree with 
the opener tliat lie has j)resentcd us with a diffi- 
cult subject for debate. And, I tliinic, with all 
submission, that he has increased the difficulty 
by the selection of these .particular characters. 
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I cannot believe that they arc tlic best repre- 
6onlatives»iliat he coiiltl liavc luunii, of the tliller- 
ent kinds of force between wliieli lie ciilh on ns 
to choose. Granting that tlie Soldier fairly re- 
presents the physical strength of his nation, inighr 
we not say witJi justice that the IMiilosoplier is a 
completer tyjic of its luind than the Statesnunn 
and the Divine a fairer emblem of its moral 
power than the Poet? To make the (jnestinii 
more dehat cable, howe\er, without materially 
jiltering the opener's words, would it m*( he. 
better to ask — Which is of the greate-t benelit to 
bis eoinitrv, the Warrior, the wise Statesman, or 
the Christian Poet? 

Opener. — Sir, I have no objection at all to 
the fpiestioii being understood as the last speaker 
wi>hes : though I think the distinction he has 
drawn Is liardly necessary. In a certain si i 
the Statesman is the Philosopher, and the ^^)l ; ’ 
is the Divine. The Statesman represents Ph.iln- 
sophy, inasnaiicli as he SAvays by mental strcngt.’i : 
and the Poet represents the Divine, inasnuich 
as he is an Apostle of Eternal Truth, and a. 
])reaelier to the soul. 1 avoided the terms “ IMii- 
losophcr ” anil “ Divine in iny question, heeansi* 

I know that the Avorils arc very often misused, 
and because I feared that instead ol’ a calm and 
temperate debate, ayc should be led into a wide 
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field of disputed science and theological contro- 
versy. I think. Sir, that altci this explanation 
the discussion may be safely allowed to flow in 
the clianncl which I originally opened for it. 

Second Speaker {in continuation). — I am 
fiuit(‘ satisfied. Sir, with the remarks of iiiy friend, 
:in(l shall proceed to consider the question as he 
])roji<)sed it. AVc are to judge,. then, between the 
AV'iirrior, the Statesman, and the Poet : and 
the result of my brief reflections leads me to 
speak in favour of the first. I do not mean to 
deny the gn»at value of the Statesman, nor do I 
forget the important mission of the Poet; but it 
certainly seems to me that the Warrior does more 
for his nation than either of the others. To him we- 
owe the national safety, and that sense of security 
whicli dcvclopcs all our best wisdom and energy. 
TJie fiiinc of his valour, and the yrvstlgc that 
attaches. to his name, preserve his country from 
c.ltack; or if it is attacked, tend to secure for it 
\ ietory and honour. By a beautiful arrangement 
of Providence, the Warrior is thus made the 
harbinger of peace. Of the supreme value of 
Peace, I need scarcely speak. Under its bene- 
ficent smile Comiuci'ce thrives, Science advances, 
the Arts flourish, Civilization spreads improve- 
ment, and social happiness is secured to man. 
The Warrior is a practical ksson of heroism, too,. 
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to his nation. By fi-^ng men’s admiration on his 
courage, he leads them to iniitate it. One licro 
makes many. There never was a daiintlces "War- 
rior yet who did not raise a dauntless army. And 
this daunllcssncss is not tlic mere passionate ex- 
citement of a moment, but becomes a principle, 
influencing tliJ whole conduct. It is not confined 
to the field of battle. It teaches a man to endure 
calamity, to despise slander, to resist o])prcssioii, 
and to defend insulted right. Sir, I honour the 
Hero- Warrior much. He seems to me not only 
a personification of bravery, but a creator of it ; 
lie jfliicks the sweet flower l^cace from the sharp ’ 
nettle War; and he is a constant incarnation of 
the great and useful truth that exertion overcomes 
difficult j', and courage ensures confpicst. AVith 
these remarks I resume my scat. 

Tjiikjo Speaker. — Sir, the opener of this 
debate said with smne aptness that the .Warrior 
was the arm, the Statesman the head, and tlie 
Poet the heart, of the body politic. 1 like the 
simile, and adopt it. But docs it not tend to fix 
our verdict absolutely on the Statesman ? Is not 
the head the most important part of the living 
man ? Compare it with the arm ! The arm only 
acts; the head thinks. And is not thought (the 
originator) greater than action (the product)? 
The Thinker is always greater and nobler than the 
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Doer. The Jirm is doi'on<lfiiit on the head ; the 
head is not dependant on the arm. Take away 
the arnij the licad may be sound and liseful still : 
but take away the head, and of what good w'ill 
the arm be then? In like manner you may 
remove the Warrior, and the state will flourish 
notwilhstanding ; whilst without flie Statesman, 
it will sink into decay and ruin. The Statesman 
needs tlic Warrior but rarely ; the Warrior al- 
ways needs the Statesman. Give an army to a 
General, witlioiit instructions fi*om the state, and 
unless that General be a Statesman too, he will 
eiiibi’oil Avherc he oiiglit to i)acify, punish where 
he ouglit to conciliate, an<l rouse revenge instead 
of producing submission. We have been told 
that a great Warrior is a j)crpctual type of 
heroism to his fellow-men : but let me put this 
question : Siip])Ose that great Warrior should be 
( as great wari'iors have generally been) enicl, in- 
liiqnan, bloodtliirsty, and tyrannical, is he then a 
type fit to ibihnv ? Is mch a man worthy of imi- 
tation — valuable in the state? Or is lie not 
rather the most dangerous member of tlic com- 
munity? a poisoiiTsced cast into the ploughed 
heart of society, bearing evil fruit a tliousaud- 
fold? Compared with the Statesman and tlie 
Peer, the AVarrior appears to me the least esti- 
mable of the tlirec. I liavc now tlicn only to 
decide between the other two. I own that I 
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incline towards the Statesman. I look upon the 
great Statesman of a nation as the head of its 
thought and philosophy, the guide of its ener- 
gies, the centre and representative of its emotions, 
passions, and ambitions. T call to mind wh:it our 
own great Statesmen have done for this country ; 
how they have led it through perils of w'ar and 
revolution tliat seemed overwhelming, and in de- 
fiance of all, have established its prosperity upon 
a rock : and, consequently, I feel that the man 
who can do this deserves the highest esteem that 
can be awarded to human cxcrlion. l^or the 
Slatesnuui, then, I vote. 

FouRTir Speaker. — Sir, if the palm of merit 
is to be accorded to that one of the three men 
before us who accomplishes the greatest pal[)able 
and imnicdiatc good to the community of whicli 
lie is a member, I slioulfl unliC6it.*itingly place it 
on the brow of the Statesman. He is'thc piP>t 
vvho, seeing clearly and estimating carefully fliC 
dangers that surroimd the vessel, steers it safely 
tlirough them all: and if we can understand the 
value of such a liclrasinan in a ffliij> at sca,«wc can 
readily conceive* the important service that tlic 
pilot of the state jierfornis for the coinnmiiity he 
guides. Ilis value is felt and seen, too: the 
(piict, tlic contentment, the harmony, existing in 
the country are i^oofs»of his ability and power. 
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which speak to all at 0111.C. and at once challenge 
admiration. 

But T think we should not judge thus super- 
ficially. Wc must look deeper tlmn this, it' we 
would reach the truth. It is not the most evident 
merit that is always the worthiest. Quiet in- 
ti ucnccs often do more than noisy ones. The 
deepest rivers always flow the most silentl}'. 
And looking beneath the surface of the question 
now in liand, I seem to tliink that the Poet docs 
more true and valuable service to the commu- 
nity than either the Soldier or the Statesman. 
I do not speak of the mere Rhymer, of course : I 
mean the real and great Poet, the earnest apostle 
of Truth and Beauty ; the man who, speaking to* 
the divine part of humanity, lifts it above its 
mean and grovelling passions, and allies it to what 
is pure and noble. The Poet's olfice is one of tlic 
highest that I know. It is to purify the heart, to 
elevate tlic moral sense, to calm the perturbed 
spirit when agitated by its earthly trials, to refresh 
the tired soul with draughts from the spring of 
Eternal Beauty. The Poet is a voice ever speak- 
ing to our imnioptal part, ever telling us that 
earth is not our final home. Were there no such 
voice to speak to us, our souls would become stu- 
pified and lost in the perplexing cares and sordid 
ambitions of the world: but as it is, the Poet 
continually reminds us of our great and lofty 
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destiny, and so leads us more nobly to fulfil it. 
We have jf, threefold life; a physical, a menial, 
and a moral life ; of these the last only is im- 
mortal. The Warrior leads our physical part, 
the Statesman our mental part, and the Poet our 
immortal part. For this reason I hold that the 
l^)ct’s is the highest mission of the three. 

Fifth Sfeakeu. — Sir, With much that was 
admirable and eloquent in the speech of the gentle- 
man who has just resumed his seat, J think tlion? 
was also imicli that was visionary and unproved. 
'J'hc l*oct should do all that our friend has described, 
but does he ? I submit that this is yet unshowii. 
Will the gentleman maintain that all great Poets 
have purified the world, elevated the moral sense, 
and I;o[)t chubte the human heart? Are there no 
licentious Poets? no sceptical Poets? no misan- 
throi)ie F^cts? What was Ovid? What was 
Shelley? AV’^hat was Byron? our frh^jjd 

pretend to say that Ovid is an apostle of morality 
— that Shelley is a teacher of holiness — tliat By- 
ron is a promulgator of philanthnqiy ? Sir, if the 
Poet’s office is to teach what tJicse men teach, I 
must say that I do not believe it to be beneficial 
to mankind. It seems to me that at best the 
good which the Poet docs is visionary. We do 
not see^ we cannot tracc^ his influence ; and how, 
tlicn, can we say with certainty, that it is vast and 
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good ? I think we act much more wisely in be- 
stowing our esteem upon men whose work Is per- 
^,ceptible, silch as the Warrior and the Pliiloso- 
.pher or Statesman. We see wliat the Soldier 
does, and what the Statesman docs : between 
theniy therefore, our judgment must lie. I give 
my vote, witliout hesitation, to tlic Warrior. lie 
may not ])crhaps mean the most good, but lie 
effects the most. He is the means of extending 
commerce and civilization, he is a henf, and the 
creator of heroes, he introduces order, discipline, 
and rcgidarity into the state, he is the fearless 
protector of his country’s rights, and tlie arcliiteet 
of its renown. History seems to say to us that 
a country always ffourishes most under military 
rule, liomc proves this : so docs Sparta : so docs 
our own country. Home was liappicst when her 
legions were the most victorious ; Greece was 
greatest when IVIiltladcs and Lconidai led its 
arms to 'vi(**^ory ; and England was mightiest 
when CroTiiwcirs strong arm ruled its destinies. 
The Statesman’s office is a great one, doubtless ; 
but the Warrior’s seems to me even greater. 1, 
for my part, would cheerfully give up our Chat- 
hams for our Nelsons. To the Warrior, tlicn, I 
give ray, voice. 

Sixth Sbeaker. — Sir, I do not wonder that 
so many of our speakers Iv^vc adopted the cause 
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of tlie Warrior, for there is something ver}’ at- 
tractive in tjic character. Nay, at the lirst sight 
there is something even beautiful in it : very 
beautiful. I'o direct a mass of men to the ac- 
compli^hlnent of one settled purpose, to unite 
lliclr various energies in a given direction, to fix 
one aim in a hundred thousand bosoms, to lead 
that mass on to battle, and to compass victory in 
defiance of difficulty, danger, and death, seems a 
great and noble achievement; — and in this simple 
asjiect, so it is. The fame, too, the glory, the 
universal acclaim and distinction that await the 
hero of a hundred fights;” the tra]>pings, the 
banners, the excitement, the thrilling battlc- 
. music, the “ pride, ])omp, and circumstance of 
glorious war,” all these conspire to attract us 
towards the military character, and to invest it 
with a high degree of dignity and excellence. 

But wlieii I c<inie to look through these vest- 
ments of the ^Varrior, and behold the man hiirr- 
self, to my sight there is not a more melancholy 
spectacle. I speak not now of the gallant soldier 
who fights to defend his home, his liberties, and 
his country, — no! honour be to /izwi wherever lie 
may be! I sjicak of the soldier by trade, the 
soldier of enterprise and conquest, the soldier 
who fights for hire or plunder. I called him a 
melancholy sight; and so indeed he is. For wliaj; 
is he? Let us be playi-*-a a wilful 
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and deliberate murderer ; before whose cool atro- 
city the secret slaughter of tlic frci^/ied assa:isin 
rises into virtue. He goes into the iicld of 
battle : deliberately plans the destruction of the 
fellow-creatures opposed to him ; brings the most 
powerful and terrible material agents of the earth 
to aid his horrid purpose ; and is not satisfied till 
one or other, perhaps both, of the contending hosts 
arc exterminated. I cannot conceive of murder 
more foul thau this : and 1 appeal to all Avho liear 
me whether this is not the characteristic of the 
AA'arrior in general ? Survey your list of heroes ! 
Hannibal — Ciesar — "William the Conq^ucror — 
Cromwell — llonapartc: arc not the very nalncs 
synoiiynious with cruelty, rapine, and murder?* 
Oh, Heaven forbid that after this we should ever 
look ii[ioii tlie "Warrior as a benefactor to liis 
nation! To me he seems its curse, its plague, 
its diohonour- I speak plainly. Sir, and emphatic- 
ally, for I see that the brilliancy of the military 
character luis misled many here, as it has n^isled 
millions in th world, and I wish, so far as my 
humblo po>vcr will let me, to strip it of its false 
glitter, and expose it in its bare and ghastly de- 
formity. 

Between the Poet and the Statesman I can 
scarcely judge ; and I shall wait before I decide. 
My feelings incline me towards the Poet, but I 
have not yet heard al*g«:mcnts sufficiently con- 
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vincing to sway me altogether in his favour. I 
rose chiefly to dispel, if possible, the false glory 
that attaches to the Warrior, and if I have in the 
least succeeded, I shall be perfectly content. 

Seventh Speaiceu. — I think, Sir, that wc 
owe much to the gentleman who has just sat 
down for the very j»ro}x;r light in which he has 
placed the character of one of the three indivi- 
duals between whom wo are to judge. We are 
now left to clioosc, 1 fancy, between only two. 
'I'hc choice seems to me to be tolerably easy. 
The Statesman certainly appears to deserve the 
liiglicr honour. It has been well said that he 
sways ilic mind of his country. Besides this, he 
rules all the external circunistanccs connected 
with the condition of the pcojdc : he regulates 
their commerce, their niaiiufacturcs, their physical 
and intellectual improvement. He rules by a 
noble style of Force, too — the force of ihtellcctlT 
By a stroke of the pen, he docs more than the 
Warrior can do in fifty battles. His breath is 
stronger tlian tlic roar of cannon. Wc cannot 
see the Statesman to greater advantage than by 
eoin 2 JaiTDg him with the Warrior. The Warrior 
leads bodily strength : actual, tangible force ; the 
Statesman directs (by invisible power) the mtuds* 
of men : Ipds their reason, holds the reins of 
their obedience, and rc^Tresses discontent by the 
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simple force of written l;i\v. IJis parchment 
conquers more completely than the other’s sword. 
11 is will binds faster than the other's chains. 
There is something almost sublime in a great 
Statesman. lie has the keen clear eye to see a 
nation's wants, the wise judgment to devise the 
remedy, the strong bold hand to apply it. Firm- 
ness, vigilance, justice, moderation, mercy, dig- 
nity, tiu'se are the qualities of the Statesman, 
and they are, to say the Ica-^t of them, noble and 
god-like, and deserving of oiir admiration. They 
have secured mine,* and for the Statesman I shall 
vote. 

KfGiiTU Speaker. — Sir, A gentleman who 
si)okc with particular boldness and confidence*, 
upon this very difficult subject, said, with an air 
of triumph which did in^t sit well iq)on him, for 
it was simply the triuinpli of thoughtlessness — 
not to say of folly: — tins gentleman said that 
alllioiigh the Poet ought to refine the heart, and 
purify the soul, of man, he mostly, or frecpiently, 
fails to do so, and therefore has but a visionary 
and unproved claim upon our esteem. Arc there 
not, said our triumphant-thoughtless friend, arc 
there n(3t Uc>*ntious jwets, scc2)tical poets, misan- 
thropic poets? Why, doubtless there are: and 
might I not ask in return. Are there no brutal 
Warriors ? arc there no etupid Statesmen ? Sir, 
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this geiitlenitm has taken false Poets as his samj)le 
of true ones, and so has fallen into deej) error in 
his judgment. We are to deeidc, I apprehend, 
between the great Warrior, tlie wise Statesman, 
and the true Poet, not fix upon bad sjiecimens of 
cither. 

Judging ill this manner, Sir, I presume to add 
my feeble testimony to the sti])crior .^cr\ iee ren- 
dered to socaely liy the Poet, as eom])ar('d Avith 
the two other great men. lie seems to me in- 
finitely liigher than they are. The soul is the 
domain he rules : and as higli as the soul is above 
the body and the brain, so high is the l*oet above 
the AVarrior and the Statesman The AVarrior 
Avrites his law (of Force) in blood; the States- 
man pens his law on mouldering jjarchment ; the 
Poet traces his u[)on the universal heart of man : 
and Avhilc the heart of man exists, the Poet’s 
laws can ncA’cr die. For they are laws of beauty 
and of harmony. The laAV of the AVart'ior dic^i 
Avith him. Disperse the foj’ce he Avields, he 
passes aAvay and is forgotten. The law of the 
Statesman perishes Avith the parchment on Avhich 
he A\Tit(!S it : laAvs are superseded by hiAvs, as 
Avaves by Avaves. But the law of the Poet is 
imperishable : it is a law for all time, and will 
last till time shall be no longer. Qlic Avorks of 
Alexander are no more ; Avho can trace them ? 
The Avorks S' Solon ar9 no more ; Avho acts upon 
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his laws? But Homer, like a writer of yester- 
day, stands Iresh and young be6)re iw, and sliall 
BO remain, when the very :iames of Alexander 
and of Solon shall have fiidcd from the memory 
of man. 

Ninth Speakeu. — I am grateful. Sir, to the 
last speaker for pointing out to us that we arc to 
judge of tlic characters before us by their most 
j)erfcct specimens; and this emboldens me to 
venture yet a word in favour of that character so 
much aspersed by some — the Warrior. The 
speakers who have so bl.ackencd the military cha- 
racter must surely have forgotten our Coeur de 
Lions, our Cromwells, our Blakcs, our Nelsons, 
our Wellingtons ! But even if they chose to 
forget history, was it so difficult to imaf/inr a 
Soldier- Hero, that they could not even give us 
an idea of one? that they were obliged to give 
us false ideas of the chameter ? “ Murderers,” 
“ Barbarians," Plunderers : ” arc Warriors al- 
ways this ? Ila e we heard of no virtuous, mer- 
ciful, incorruptible heroes? Is Hannibal a reality, 
or a dream ? Have any here read of Wallace, or 
is the name only a vision of my own ? Are Ciu- 
cinnatus, Leonidas, Washington, men who once 
lived on earth, or arc they only 

“ false creations 

rroi-oediiig from ray licaV-opprcsscil brain?” 
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The soldier. Sir, h:is nut been hiirly dealt with. 
Let his detractors imagine an invader landing on 
our peaceful shores with chains and slavery in his 
iniJlion-hands : let llicni imagine the wild terror 
and mad fear that would arise in the Iicarts of our 
people : let them imagine our eomnierec stoppcil, 
our su])plic3 cut off, oiir lives threatened: one 
universal throb of dread in all men’s souls. J^et 
them imagine at the darkest moment a hero rising 
from the mass : instilling courage into the hc'art, 
infusing ])atriot!sm into the spirit, exciting strength 
in the arms, of the j)eoplc. Let them imagine 
him forrhing them into enthusiastic armies, im- 
buing them with stern and high resolve ; leading 
them with dauntless courage into the field of 
battle, and directing their strength and valour 
against the enslaving Foe till he is overcome and 
forced to fly: and if, after imagining this, they 
do not lliink higher of the Soldier-Hero tlian 
they have done to-night, I will give up i.iy 
defenoe of him. 

Tenth Si’Eatceii. — Sir, The gentleman who 
has just addressed us has very eloquently de- 
scribed the value of the Hero, and the service he 
renders to his country : but he has not compared 
him with the other characters before us, and 
therefore has failed to lead us to a result on 
the matter:" Xow I hg.ve listened very attentively 
c 
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to the speeches already made, and I must say that 
I feel irresistibly led towards the conclusion that 
our vote should be decidedly in favour of the 
Poet. For tlie Poet seems to me to be, in the best 
points of their character, at once the Statesman 
and the Warrior too. AVhat constitutes a State? 
Not the bodies, not the minds, but the free souls 
of its citizens. To give laws to the soul is the 
Poet’s mission, and nobly he performs his task. 
Where is the parchment that shows us siieli a law 
as Shakspere gives us w'hcn he enjoins Mercy ? — 

* “ Tlic quality of Merry is not strained, 

It drojjpcth like the gonlle dew from Heaven, 

Upon the place bonealli; — it is twice blcs^M, — 

It blc^sotli him that gives, and him that takes; 

'Tis mightiest in the mightiest: it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crow n.'* 

JSliow me the parchment that contains a law like 
that, and 1 will almost fall down and worship the 
Statesman that devised it. Well docs an eloquent 
writer* of the present day say, — 

“ Whence d(' 's the State its inspiration draw 
Of mercy? 'Tis the Poet frames the Law'' 

And well docs another great writer f say, that 
“ Poets are the unacknowledged legislators of the 
world.” 

And so the Poet is the Warrior too. What 


* John Westland Marst^n. 


t Shelley. 
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licro ever led his men to battle to such strains as 
those, of Henry V. to his soldiers, from the pen 
of Poet Shaksperc : or as those of Bruce to his 
army, from the pen of Poet Burns ? — 

“ Scots, wlia hac wi* Wallace bled ! 

Scots, wham Bruce has afiimes led, 

Welcome to your #?ory bed ! 

Or to glorious victory ! 

“ Now’s the day, and now’s the hour, 

See the front of battle lour; 

Sec approach ])roiid Eilward’s power — 

Edward! cliaius and slavery! 

** Whu wad be a traitor knave ? 

Wha wad fill a coward’s grave ? 

Wha sac base as be a slave ? 

Traitor! coward! turn and flee! 

Wha for Scotland’s king and law 
Freedom’s sword will strongly draw, — 

Freeman stand or irccmaii fa’, — 

Caledonians ! on wi’ me !' * 

“ By oppression's woes and pains ! 

By our sons in servile cbaiiis ! 

We will drain our dearest veins, 

But they shall — they shall — be free! 

“ Lay the proud usurpers low. 

Tyrants fall in every foe, 

* Liberty's in every blow ! 

' Fo|}wabd! I.BT us no ob nisi” 
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Who docs not feel that the heart which felt 
that was the true Warrior heart after all ? Who 
docs not feel, as the wild &(rain flashes through 
his soul, tliat he too could hglit for liberty and 
right whilst a pulse of life remained in him ? 

In another ])oint of view too — a far higher one 
— the Poet is the V/arrior. He is for ever at 
war with the great foe of man, EeiL No matter 
in Avhat sha))c the monster comes. Falsehood, 
.Tyranny, Persecution, Superstition, Hypocrisy, 
Selfishness : he dauntlcssly attsicks it in all. His 
life is one battle against wrong. To bring about 
the reign of good on earth, is his unceasing ciFort ; 
and with an ardour compared with which the 
enthusiasm of the soldier sinks into insignificance, 
he fights under his sacred banner, enduring sorrow 
-and defying death. Yes ! the Poet is the Warrior- 

I wonder it has not occun’cd to any other 
speaker that the Warrior and the Statesman them- 
seltes adintt the superiority of the J\)et. Why 
does the Statesman toil? That the Poet may 
celebrate his dec'^3. Why does the Wairior fight ? 
That the bard may sing his victories. Is not this 
an acknowledgment, plain and palpable, that the 
Warrior and the Statesman both consider the 
Poet superior to themselves ? With this I shall 
conclude. 


Opener (m reply), — Siry^I have no hesitation 
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ill saying that the very full and able debate to 
whicli we have listened^ has tended to convince 
me bcj’ond doubt that of the three characters 
wlioin I submitted to your judgment the Poet is 
by far tlie noblest, the highest, and the wortliicst. 
lie is above the AVarrior, inasmuch as tl^ iiimior-| 
tal must always transcend the perishable ; and he ; 
is above the Statesinan, inasmuch as morality 
must ever be sujicrior to intellectual wisdom. 
The good which the "Warrior does, lends towards 
evil, and most gencnally produces evil ; that which 
the Statesman dties, is nmtable and temporary 
but that whicli the Poet does is everlasting.* 
Love of glory animates the Warrior ; so that his 
good deeds originate, at most, in selfishness. The 
{Statesman follows virtue for expediency’s sake, 
and this shows him to be selfish too. Put the 
Poet worships truth for its own sake alone, and 
never till he abandons self can he be a Poet 
at all. 

I fear, howe^ner, it may be thought that all tliis 
is speculative. Let us therefore for a moment 
view the question with the eye of fact. I will 
select from our history the greatest Warrior, the 
greatest Philosopher, and the greatest Poet that 
I find there. 1 will take Cicomwell as our 
Hero, Bacon as our Statesman, and Shakspeud 
as our Poet. The same influences tended to 
produce all three, nearly the same time beheld 
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them, they arc therefore fit objects to be uiutu- 
ally compared. 

What then did Croinweli do for his country ? 
Raised it doubtless to its liighest pinnacle of 
jiolitical greatness : conquered its enemies^ struck 
terror ijto the hearts of its malcontents, acquired 
for it the doiiiinion of the seas, first, indeed, gave 
I'higlaiid that liigh supremacy in the world which 
from tliat time to this she has held. 

Rut let us look a little further. What do we 
pc(^ foUmning liis despotic rule ? That which al- 
ways results from military despotism — licen- 
tiousness, irrcligioii, moral slavery. Charles the 
Second would never have demoralised us, had not 
(h'omwcll first trodden us down. So it is always 
with the conqueror. I could show you, were it 
necessary, many ])arallel instances, some from our 
own records, some from those pf France and other 
epun tries. ■ AVherever the iron heel of the War- 
rior treads, there spring up foul and pestilential 
weeds which poison the whole atmosphere around, 
and flower into misery and crime. So much then 
ibr our Hero ! 

And now what of our Statesman? I grant 
that the clearest and most sagacious mind in all 
our annals ib the mind of Bacon, and that his 
philosophy (rightly studied and understood) is of 
a high, pure, and useful character. But what 
has he done for us? To say nothing of the 
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miserable example he sets us by his own conduct, 
do we not find that the effect of his works has 
been to plunge Eiiropfe in scepticism, if not in- 
fidelity; in doubt, if not darkness? To it arc 
clearly owing the disbelief of Hume, the atheistic 
2>hilosophism of the* last century, and the mean, 
ignoble, calculating utilitarianism of the present 
day. I do not imimte this fault to Ilacon, nor 
to his philosojdiy ; T merely instance it to provi; 
th.at all mere mental teaching is vain, nsch'ss, and 
injurious ; that it fills the mind without touching 
the heart, and that it makes a man wIm; witliout 
leading him to be good. * 

Hut who can estimate the vast benefit that 
Sliaks2)erc did and is doing to his country ? Who 
can sufficiently ixiint out the effect of his chival- 
rous patriotism, his imre benevolence, bis bigli 
jihilosopby, his sound morality, his universal sym- 
I^atliics, his glorious aspirations to nobler and to 
better worlds than this? The AA'arrtftr, as we* 
have seen, links man to man by the word of com -1 
mand, the word of authority. The Statesman, asj 
we have seen, links man to man by the principle! 
of mutual dependence and scir-intcrest. Hut the' 
Poet links man to man by the holy tie of syni-'j 
l>athy and brotherhood ; a tic whicli no authority, ' 
no force, can break. Place then these three men 
side by side — Cromwell, Hacon, Sbakspcrc; and 
let your choice point'out to you the answer you 
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should give to the question now before us. You 
will not hesitate, for you cannot doubt. For 
whilst you will perceive tliai the Warrior and the 
Statesman arc but the creatures of the day that 
produces them, and perish with that day; you 
will also find that the Poet. engraves his glory so 
deci>ly on the world’s affections, that till the heart 
of man perishes for ever in the grave of time, that 
glory shall bo fresh and inofliicciible. 


See Sir James Macivixtosu’s Works, vol. ii. 
pp. 320 — 327i. ; and vol. iii. pp. 200, 252. 
Lord Jei’fue\’s Essays, vol. i. p. 231.; vol. ii. 
1». 250. 

EDixmiRoii Review, vol. xlvii. pp.l84 — 196.; 
vol. XXV i. p. 458. 

Heroes, Hero WoRsuir, and the Heroic 
IN History. Ily 'J'hoiaas Carlyle. 

Maxims and Onxioxs of the Duke op 
'Welling TON. 

James s Foreign Statesmen. 



Question IT. 

Arc the Mental Capacitiem of the Srwes equal? 

OrENEi?. — Sir, In risinej to open the question 
which lui3 been put from the eliair, I assure you 
that I feel the need of much indulgence. I ex- 
pect no small amount of reproach and contumely 
for the part 1 mean to take in this del)ate, for 1 
know the gallantry of many of my friends around 
me, and I fully make up my mind to smart under 
the weight of it. However, 1 prefer truth to 
reputation, and I do not mind a wound or two 
in a cause that 1 feel to be right. I will meet 
iny fate boldly at all events ; and I will at once 
declare that, so far as J have been .enabled^ to 
judge, I have ])cen led to believe that the mental 
capacities of the sexes are not equal ; tliat the 
man’s intellect is, on the average, supcrioi to the 
woman’s. I am quite ready to own that this rule 
will not hold universally. One cannot read the 
reeords of the world, or look round his own circle 
of acquaintance, without perceiving that some 
women arc superior to some men. But 1 arrive 
at my present judgment, by observing that thti 
best samples of the male sex arc superior to the 
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best samples of the female sex ; and that the bulk 
of the male sex is sup^'rior to the bulk of the 
female sex. 

We sec this proved whichever way we turn. 
In history, which shines the brighter, the male 
sex, or the female? liook among Sovereigns. 
Where is tlie female Caesar ? the female Alfred ? 
the female Alexander? Or take Legislators. 
What woman have we to compare with Solon or 
Lycurgiis? Where are the female philosophers, 
moreover ? Where is their Socrates, their Plato, 
their 'Newton? In literature, too; are the great 
names those of the fairer, or of the sterner sex? 
Homer, Shakspere, Milton, liyron, what lady- 
writers equal these ? 

• I shall not enter into the philosophical part of 
the question at all. Facts arc the strongest ar- 
guincnts, and these I have produced, lli'sides, I 
dare say that some of my snjrportcrs will choose 
that view^f the matter ; and ' into their hands I 
am quite willing to resign it. 

I feel that I v^hould weaken my cause were I 
to say more. I therefore commit the question 
to the fair and full discussion of the meeting, 
quite convinced that a just conclusion wdll at 
length be arri /cd at. . 


Second Speaker. — Sir, My friend who has 
just resumed his seat has regarded this question 
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as it is answered by history. I will view it by 
the light of reason and philosophy. 

I tliink then that women were meant to be 
inferior to men. The female of every kind of 
animal is weaker than the male^ and why should 
a distinction bq made with the human species? 

Tl)c sphere whicli the female is called iition to 
fill is the domestic one. To rule and to commatifl 
is the sphere of man. lie is here to govern and 
to guide. Kow the exorcise of authority requires 
greater mental power than the duties of the other 
sex demand; and I think that man would not 
have been called upon to rule had not greater 
j)Owcr been conferred upon him. What would 
follow if Woman were endowed with the sharpest 
intellect? Wh}*^ that instead of tempering so- 
ciety with grace and softness, she would embitter 
it with tlie asperities of debate; that instead of 
])cing inari’s comforter and better angel, she would 
be his intellectual antagonist, ever at wordy war 
with him ; that instead of refining the hearts of 
those who come within the reach of her gentle 
influence, she would continually spur, excite, and 
agitat^i their minds. Where would be man’s re- 
fuge from the corroding cares of life and thought ? 
Where would be his domestic comfort and happi- 
ness ? Where would he the unutterable delight 
that now dwells in the magic word Home,” if 
Woman were more intellectually subtle than she 
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ia ? All these true joys 'would be lost to us ; and 
woman, instead of c'lrning our gi-atltudc and 
afTectioii by creating them, would be studying 
metaphysics, diving into theology, or searching 
out new stars. It seems to me that the very 
happiness of the world depends upon the iiiec|iiall- 
tics and differences existing in tlic minds of the 
sexes, and tlicrcforc I sliall vote with my friend 
the opener. 

Third SrEAKEii. — Sir, I rise to defend the 
ladles. I admit the ability of my two frloruls who 
have preceded me, but 1 dispute tbeir arguments, 
and I utterly deny tJieir conclusions. 1* shall 
deal with tlic opener only, and leave the other 
gentleman to the tender mercies* of succeeding 
speakers. 

Our friend referred us to History; very un- 
fort.uiiately, I think, lie spoke 6f Rulers. 
^A^her^ is the female Cajsar? said he, and the 
female Alexander? I am proud to rcjJy — No- 
where. No, Sir, the fair, sex can claim no such 
murderers, no such usurpers, no sucli enemies of 
mankind. They cannot boast of having carried 
fire and sword amongst defenceless nations for 
the •sake jf conquest and plunder; of having 
trodden down, with remorseless heel, the sweet 
flowers of peace and domestic happiness ; of having 
spread desolation and dciHh wherever they have 
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■gone. But pcriiaps it is as Heroes that our friend 
would have Caesar and Alexander viewed I Well, 
then, the fair sex has its heroes too! Look 
among martyrs ; you will find them there ; among 
dauntless demanders of right; you will find them 
there; among patient cndiircrs of calamity and 
sorrow; you will find lliein there! They have 
no Alexanders, they have no Ctesars; but they 
liavc t!ie courage and the bravery of the bo.^t 
of them: and tlu'y have greater virtues besides, 
to which the others cannot lay the shadow of a 
claim. 


Foi UTii Speakeu.— Without intending to 
pronounce an absolute opinion upon tlie (picstioii 
now under debate, I may perhaps be permitted to 
ofl[er you a few observations. 

I liavc generally noticed, 8ir, that intellectual 
strength is' a good deal modified by, and depend- 
ent upon, physical power. Physical power seems,* 
indeed, absolutely necessary to the jiosscssor of in- 
tellectual strength ; otlicrwisc his mental strcngtii 
wears him out. Xow, if woman has equal mental 
power, how is it that her fraiAc is physically 
weaker ? Either man has too much bodily jiower, 
or woman too little : a proposition which I ima- 
gine cannot be sustained. 

• Further^ 'woman's brain is smaller th<an man^s; 
and docs not this of itself prove inferiority of 
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mental strength? Philosoplicrs tell us that the 
size of the brain is always the criterion of intel- 
lectual power: if tliis l*o so, the nmttcr is, I 
suppose, at once decided for l"*. I wait, how- 
ever, to be convinced by the stronger side. 

Fifth SI^eaker. — Then, I, Sir, will try to 
convince iiiy friend. I will try to convince him 
that he should ado2)t the cause of the ladies. The 
fair sex have not yet had justice done them. 
What is the argument employed to prove their 
inferiority ? Simply this : that they arc not sucli 
strong rulers, such learned lawgivers, or such 
great, poets. But suppose I grant this ; the sexes 
may be mentally equal, notwithstanding. For, 
if I can show that the female sex possess (lualities 
which the male sex do not; qualities which, 
though widely diflcrcnt from those named, are 
quite as valuable to the world ; I ostablish an 
“argument in their favour quite as strong as that 
against thorn. And I can prove this. In aftee- 
tion, in cons'-'incy, in patience, in purity of senti- 
ment, and in piety of life, they as far suri)ass 
man, as man surpasses them in mere bodily 
strength. And what qualities are superior to 
these ? Is strength of intellect superior to 
strength of heart ? Is the ability to make laws 
superior to the power that wins and keeps affec- 
tion ? Is a facility in making rhymes superior to 
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sisterly love and maternal solicitude? 1 think, 
Sir, that it is unwise and unfair to judge between 
the two. The spiicres of the sexes are differ ent, 
and require different powers; but though differ- 
ent in degree, they may be, and I believe they 
arc, fully equal in amount. 

Sixth Speakeu. — Sir, A gentleman wlio spoke 
a few iiiomenfs since, asked us whether we were 
not bound to say that as woman’s brain is smaller 
than mail’s, she is necessarily man’s intellectual in- 
ferior. 1 see no such necessity. The dog s brain 
is smaller than the calf’s; but the dog is, notwith- 
standing, much the more intelligent of the two. 
]\Icrc size of brain proves nothing, ibr diseased 
brains arc often the largest: our friend, therefore, 
need not fear to vote for the ladies uj)on this 
account. 

The ojiener of the debate said rather plau&ibly, 
that as the male sex can boast a Shakspere, ni 
Milton, and a llyron, whilst the other sex cannor. 
Therefore the male sex must be superior. It i:^ 
but a jKjor argument. Sir, when plainly looked at. 
AVe should recollect that there is but one Shak- 
spere, but one Milton, but one Byron ! AVho can 
say that the female sex may not some day surpass 
these writers, famous though tliey be ? 

Another gentleman spoke of Philosoplscrs. Let 
me remind him (lor he, seems to have forgotten, or 
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not to know) that tlic female sex can claim a Do 
Stael, a Somerville, and a Mary Wolstoncroft. 

Not that I would claim for the ladies, for one 
moment, any merit on this p^rou'id. I think that 
scientific and literary excellence is by no means a 
laurel worth their gathering. Learning — I mean 
bcholiistic learning — does not sit gracefully on 
the female mind : a blue-stocking is proverbially 
disagreeable. AVoman’s office is to teach the heart, 
not the mind ; and when she strives for intcllcc- 
•tiial superiority, she quits a higher throne than 
ever she can win. 

Seventji Speaker. — Sir, The gentleman who 
called this a question of dtfferenccy not of amounty 
of iiitcllcot, put the question, to my thinking, in 
its proper light. I quite agree with the opener 
of the debate, that in mere mental power, in mere 
clearness, force, and intensity of intellect, the 
itiale sex -is unquestionably superior to the female. 
AVheii we see the great names arrayed on the one 
hand, and the naimes, though great, yet mentally 
much smaller, on the other, we cannot, I think, 
have a doubt upon the matter. See, too, what 
man has done ; I mean mechanically and palpably. 
He has discovered new shores, founded empires 
and dynasties, discerned and applied mechanical 
forces, oonquered stupendous difficulties, accom- 
plished great things whcre\jBr he has been. AA^hat 
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has woman clone in comparlsim — 1 mean risihh/ 
done? 1 need not press the question, for the 
answer must be on all our lijis — comparatively 
nothimj! Bulf^ at the same time, I can by no 
means admit that this proves woman to be inlerior 
to the other sex. ]\luch of what man has dgiie. 
results from his superior yliy&ical strength ; and, 
moreover, if man has done great things \ i8ibly 
and mentally, woman has aeeomplished great 
things morally and silently. In every stage of 
society slic has ki‘pt alive the eonscience, refined 
the manners, and improved the taste; \i\ bar- 
barism and ill civilization alike, she has gladdened 
the homes, and purified the hearts of those she 
has gathered round her. 

Whilst, therefore, I admit, that in mental 
strength woman is not, and can never be, equal 
to the other sex, I maiiitaiu that her su])erior 
morality makes the balance at least even. 

r- 

EicJirrn SriiAKEU. — I am cpiite ready to con- 
cede, Sir, with the last speaker, tliat in tlie private 
and domestic virtues the female sex is superior to 
tlie male : but I cannot go so far with him as ’to 
say that man is morally woman’s inferior. For 
which arc the highest moral virtues ? Courage, 
fortitiuh;, endurance, perseverance; and these I 
tliiiik man possesses far more prominently than 
woman. rJet the field .of battle test his courage : 

X> 
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with what heroic boldness he faces certain death ! 
His fortitude again : what shocks he bears, what 
bereavements he i)at5{‘ntly sustains! Mark his 
endurance, too. Privation, huiig^, cold, galling 
servitude, heavy labour, these he suffers often- 
times, without a nnirinur. See also how he ]»cr- 
severcp! He sets some plan before him. Days, 
months, years, find it still distant, still unwon: 
lie continues his exertions, and at last he gains 
the [irize. These, Sir, I contend are amongst the 
highest moral virtues, and 1 think I have shown 
that the male sex possesses them more abundantly 
than the other. 

•Ninth Sbeakeu. — Sir, I (piite agree with 
the gentleman who spoke last, that courage, en- 
durance, and fortitude are amongst the highest 
mom! virtues ; but I do mt agree with him 
when lie says that the female sex jiossesscs tliciii 
Jn an inferior degree to the male. True, man 
shows his courage in tlic battle-field. lie faces 
death, and meets it unshrinkingly. But has not 
woman couvag., quite as great ? She fights battles 
—not a few ; oftentimes with w\ant, starvation, 
and. ruin: and bravely indeed docs she maintain 
her ground. Far more bravely than the man, in 
tact. The ^rst shock overcomes him at once ; 
when attacked by distress he is in a moment laid 
prostrate. Then it is, Sir, that woman s moral 
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courage, oncliiraiice, and fcu*tltude sliiiie out the 
most. Slie sustains, she cheers, slic encoimigos, 
she soothes the otlicr: nerves him !)y her ex- 
ain}de, invigoilites him by her tenderness, aiul 
directs him by gentle counsel and aftcetionate en- 
eourageniCTit to put his shoulder to the wheel of 
his broken fortune, and restore himself to the 
position he has lost. 

And how shall I speak sufliciently of tlie 
patience and endurance with which she wiil briivc 
calamity, tend the couch of sickness, and soothe 
the bed of death ? I know that not one of us can 
be a stranger to her inestimable value in '•easens 
such as tiiose just named ; and thercl’ove I make 
sure of general conenrrenoe in nsy remark.'-. I 
think, Sir, it has been fully proved that woman 
is morally superior to man, and with this ob-scr- 
vation 1 shall coneliide. 

Tenth SpeaivEU. — ^Ir. (’'hairnian, I* cannot'* 
help thinking lliat some of the la.-^t speakers liave 
W'aiidercd a little from the true subject belort*. ns. 
The question was “ Arc thv mental Capacities of 
the Sexes equal?” and the s])eakcrs arc now 
hotly discussing whether the sexes are vioralhf 
equal, with which point I submit wc have im- 
thing to do. To bring back the discussion tliere- 
forc to its proper track, I beg to rcj)eat tiiat 
which has-been yet ujjanswered, namely, Tluit 
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a!5 the mule pcx have produced the more remark- 
able e.vidences of mental ])Ower, the palm of 
mental superiority is evidently theirs. jMuch 
lias becMi said during this dcbaf«\ but no one has 
dis))roved this assertion or denied the deduction 
Innii it: till cause is shown therefore why the 
\('rdict should not be in favour of tlie male sex, I 
submit that we have the right to demand it. 


J'^f.EVENTiT Steaker. — Sir, The last speaker 
lias ill a taunting manner challenged us to deny 
his assertion and to disprove his argument. 1 will 
do .both ; at lc;ist attempt to do so : and I trust I 
shall succeed in convincing my bold friend that 
he has nul (piite so good a cause as he thinks. 

I will not admit that the female sex is outdone 
by the inah*. IVuc, the one sex has jii’oduced a 
Shakspere, a Alillon, and a Ilyron ; but the other 
h;is a Sappho, a llarbauld, and a llemans. I Avill 
•iu>t liowevor pursue the intellectual comparison, 
for it woiihl be an endless and a useless one. 

But suppose 1 were to grant what the last 
s])eiik(M* elaiiiieo, namely, that the female sex lut.^ 
achieved less tlu'ii the male, what then? I can 
show that woman’s education has been neglected ; 
that while the one sex has been taught all the 
learning, all ihe wisdom, that philosophy, history, 
and ihe fine arts can lurnish, the other has been 
i ‘k to be instructed in merely the fripperies of 
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ediicntlon ; that avIuIc the one sex lias been landed 
to the skies, adulated, lioiiourcik and llattered, 
the other has been neglected and diseoiiraged and 
unnoticed. If, then, woman has not possessed the 
advantages conferred upon the other 'sex, liow can 
you say that she is not naturally man’s e<]ual ? 
Till this is answered, nothing lias been pnivcd. 

Tweeptii Speak i:i:. — Sir, F tliink that llic 
answer may very eii>ily be given. Circat stn^ss 
has been laid upon the fact that edueatioii has not 
been extended to woman, and therefore, it is said, 
she is not equal to man. The fact then of her 
inferiority is admitted : and now let us look at 
tlic excuse. I think it a very sliallow one. Sir. 
Was Shaks|)ere educated? Was lluriis educated ? 
Was James Watt educated? No! They acliievcd 
their greatness in sjnfe of the disadvantages of 
their jiosition ; and t/ns, iSV/*, tjenins trill filirfn/j; 
do. Nothing e,an keej) it down; it is siilieri«)r Ui* 
all human ob.^taclcs, and trill mount. It is for 
want oi’ f/rttins, therefore, not for want o\' rdttca f tort ^ 
that woman lias rcniaiiied behind in tlie mental 
race. ‘ ’ 

I was astonished to hear the gentleman say, 
that woman has met with discouragement wJieii 
she has attcnijited to achieve excellence. Sir, 
such is not the case. Are not the effort- ot 
our female writers al\7ays indulgently received ? 
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Besides, the male sex lias risen In spite of dis- 
coiirajjjemeiit. (ralllco was persecuted even to 
ini])risoiirnent ajid deaili, but lie persevered in 
assertiiif^ his suhlinic discoverK'^. Aliltmi wrote 
the grandest poem ever conceived, and his family 
received 5/. lur it !I! — Otway, our greatest dra- 
matist after wShaksjKTe, died literally from starva- 
tion ! ! ! It must he evident, therefore, that neither 
want of cneoiirag<anent, nor want of education 
can keep gc'uius down, and as woman has ni>t yet 
shown ecjiiality of mental power, 1 think avc may 
justly conclude that she is not endowed with it. 

TniUTEKNTTi Speaker. — l\Ir. Chairman, Tii 
spile of tim learned and ehxpUMit speeches of the 
ladies’ ehampions, I am still inclined to vote with 
the opener. I think my conclusion rests on good 
authority. AVe find from Serij>turc history, that 
man was created first, and tliat woman Vvas formed 
•I’rom a 'part of man — from what Drydcn calls 
“ the dross and rei'use of a man ” — from a rib, in 
fact. Now 1 would huiubly submit that as man 
was first formcil he was intended to be suj)crior to 
woman ; and that woman being made from ^ part 
of man only, cannot be looked upon as his equal. 
AVe find, too, in Scripture, that woman is con- 
tinually told to obey man, and I contend that 
tills would not he the case were she not inferior. 

Besides, Sir, as it has \bccn ably argued, her 
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ilutics do not require such great intellect as man s. 
Now nature never gives unnecessary strength ; 
and as woman is not eallcd upon to use great 
mental power, we may he sure slie does not 
possess it. 

FoiMiTEENTH SPEAKER. — Sir, It scenis to me 
that the remarks of the last sj^eakcr may be easily 
shown to be most iiieonehisive and inconsistent. 
In tlui iirst pla«;e ; he says, that as Adam was 
created before 3\vc, Adam was intended to be 
superior. 1 think. Sir, that this argument is sin- 
gularly unhappy. Why wc read that the birds, 
beasts, aiul fishes W'cre created before Adam, and 
if my friend’s logic wore sound, Ailam must be 
inferior to tlie said birds, beasts, and fishes in con- 
sequence ; an argument, ns I take it, nut quite 
siqiportcd by fact. Sir, so far as wc can judge, 
the most important creatures seem to have been 
formed last, and therefore Eve must, according^ 
to thnty be not only not inferior, but superior to 
Adam. 

Then as to the argument about the rib. I did 
not know before that a man’s dross lay in his 
ribs: 1 believe it sometimes lies higher. And 
what was Adam formed out of ? The dust of tJve 
earth. Now it seems to me that .a living rib is a 
much more dignified thing to be made out of than 
the lifeless dust of ihe ground : and if so, my 
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friend’s arpjiiinent turns agiilnst liimscif ratlicr 
than against the ladles. 

I heard tlie geutloiiian .-riy, too, and I confess 
1 heard it with sonic impatience, that woman’s 
sphere does not require so much intellect as man's. 
Wlience he got such an argument I cannot 
imagine, and I think It by no means creditable 
cither to his taste or to his discernment . Wlio lias 
to rear the infant mind ? to tend and instruct llie 
growing cliild ? to teach it truth, and goodness, 
and jnety ? Not impetuous, impatient man, hut 
enduring, gentle, and considerate woman. AV^hat 
more import aiit or more diflieiilt task could mortal 
undertake? It rccpiircs the noblest intellect to 
teach a child, and that inUdlcct being required in 
woman, I feel sure that she possesses it. Although, 
then, 1 own, that there arc great and inborn 
ditl'crences between the intellectual capacities of 
the sexes, ] cannot for an instant imagine that 
iJie one is, in the aggregate, at all inferior to the 
other. 

FiFtEENTTT Speakei?. — Sir, I havc reflected 
calmly ami dispassionately upon the question be- 
fore us, wdiilst 1 have been listening to the speeches 
made by my friends around me, and altlioiigli I 
own that I was at first inclined to vote in the 
afHrmative of this (picstion, I am not ashameil to 
say that my view’s have undergone a material 
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altcrati()ii iliiring the debate, and tliat I have 
now inade up iny mind to defend and vote for 
the ladies. 

Ill tlie first place. Sir, T think we are necessarily 
unfair judges: we arc interested in the verdict, and 
therch»rc ought not to sit upon the judgment-seat. 
It gratifies our pridci to think that we are suj>crior 
to the other sex ; and refieelion upon this point 
has convinced me, that u})oii the. ground of goial 
taste and modesty alone, we ought at once to give 
up tiie point, and admit woman’s claims to be at 
least ccpial to our own. 

Kcasoii also uiovos me to adopt the same con- 
clusiou. I concede at once tliat there arc great 
tUffereiices between the capacities of the sexes; 
but not giH'ater than between various races of 
our o\yn sex. The African savage is inferior to 
the European philusojihcr. Why ? Because he has 
not been educated. So with woman. AVhen you 
can show me that woman has received #ic same 
advantages as man, and has not then equalled 
him, why then I will vote against her ; but not 
till then. 

Besides, — the differences, though innate, are 
not differences of amount^ but of detail, A man 
who has a five-shilling piece, and a man who has 
ten sixpence-s, are equally rich: just in the same 
manner w'y^nan may he as intellectually great as 
man, only possessing Ivcr mental wealth in differ- 
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cut coin from his. lie lisus one set of qualities ; 
she has another. lie has judgment, she has tact. 
He lias bohhicss, she ha- ])riulence. He has 
courage, she has caution. He has reason, she 
l>as hope ! Add up the two sides, and though tlie 
iigures are dittorent, the amount will be the 
same. 

It has been said that sis woman is c«unnianded 
in Scrljiture to obey, slie must necessarily be in- 
terior. Tins by no means follows, lliere must 
be a heail : they cannot botli rule : tlioiigh c([Ual, 
therefore, one must submit. The philosophers and 
statesmen of tliis country obey tlie so\ereign who 
is placed over them ; but that does not prove them 
to be inferior to that sovereign In inlellect. This 
ui'giiincnt has in fact nothing to do witli tlie matter. 

In conclusion, 1 would say, that as the Qreator 
formed woman to bo a help meet for man, I can- 
not believe that she was made inferior. She was 
^given t(Ahini as a comi>anioii and a friend, not as 
a slave and servant, and I think that we arc dis- 
jdaying gi*eat a’^^ogance and presumption, as well 
as a contemptuous depreciation of our (rreat Cre- 
ator’s best gilts, if we declare and decide that she 
who adorns and beautifies and delights onr exist- 
ence, is inferior to ourselves in that intelligence 
which became a part of mans soul when God 
breathed into him the breath of life. 
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Opexf.r {in — Mr. ('Iiuirniiin^ Yon havo 
calli‘(l on ino to reply. Now 1 bcjx at onoo aiul 
IVankly to siy, that I, like the last speaker, have 
iiiHkri'one conviction during this debate, and that 
1 mean to vote at/alnst the proposition which a 
short time ago f recoiriincndcd. 

1 was misled by appearances* I looked Into 
liistory ; hut 1 did not extunine it correctly. I 
looked at the surface only. I saw great dirds, 
and 1 saw tliat ^nen had performed thcMii ; but I 
did not estimate what liad been done silently. 1 
forgot to ask inyseJf how iniieh of tlie go(»d tliesc 
men wrought was owing to the wisdom and good- 
ness taught to them in their infancy by tlicir mo- 
ther>. So witli philosophy, so with science. The 
glitter caught me, and I fear I Just the sub- 
stance. 

I am not sorry, however, that I introduced 
the (picstion. It has changed those who ^\orc 
wrong, it has conlirined those who wfere riglri,' 
and it has caused all to think. Let me liope 
that all wlio spoke on my side of the cjncstion 
are, like tiicir leader, converted; and lei me in 
conclusion say, that I trust wef shall take to oiir 
hearts the truth wc adopt; and whilst wc vote 
luMc, that the mental capacity of the female ^ex 
is fully equal to our uAvn, show by our conduct 
lowai-ds Unit sex, that we feel their high value and 
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tlijijnity, and treat them in every respect as our 
full cr^uals and as our best friciidsi 


See Jeffrey’s Kssavs, vol. iii. p. 380, et seq. 
IVIaijame de Staei/s Works, generally. 
KiMNurinui Jti:viK\v% \ol. xv. p. 200, &c. 
SvoNEY Smith’s Works, vul. i. p. 200, &c. 
Woman’s IMission. Hy JVJrs. ICllis. 

Tin-. Fi.maee Poets of CIreat Hritain. 
By Frederic Bowtoii. 

Woman in iieu Socive and Domestic Cilv- 
ractek. By Mrs. John Sandtbrd. 
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Ql ESTJON III. 

Js Ctfpital Pttiu.<hniont jitstijiahle? ^ 

OrENEli. — ^Ir. Cliainnan, 1 riM' to to f })0 

(liacustion oF this tliu toll»)\viiipt iinjun-taiit 

<[UGsti()ii : “Is (\‘H>iral rnnishmont jii'^lifiahh' 

I foel tliat lliavc ini(K*i*takcn a vrry (liflionlt l;Rk ; 
hut urged by a strong, iiuloed <)vor[Kaverii)g, 
souse of duty, i am detonuiiied nt»t to lliiicli from 
my work, but to perform it to the very best of 
my ability. 

1 entertain a deep and soloinn ooiiviftiun, Sir, 
that tlie puiii>hmcnt of deatli is, undor any oir- 
cumslances, a foul and frightful criiiio. I wislj, 
however, to be distinctly uuflorstood t«> r.thiiit tlia*. 
it was not always so. Tluil it wa.- at one j'criod 
of man’s history commanded and uj»]n*oved by the 
jMost High, I at once concede. Hut the j»r<j|>o.-i- 
tion I wish to maintain to-niglit U — That tla* 
practice is ?iow no longer justifiable in any sup- 
posablc case. 

Ill the first place. Capital Funlslmicnt is con- 
demned by policy. It is an undeniable fact - a 
fact so well known as to call for no jiroof from 
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iiic — that crime decreases just as this punish- 
jnent is more and more discontinued. F<irirerv, 
shcepstealing, coining, hurglnry, and other offenecs 
lately ])unisl)al)Ic with death, hav?, since the re- 
j)Cal of the ea])ital penalty, most strikingly di- 
minished. Kven murder is foiiud to decrease 
just in ja-oportlon as executions become rarer. 
’Not in «)ur country alone, but throughout all 
Europe, this fact holds good, and it cannot 
fail to tell us, in unniistakoable language, tliat 
the point where punishment has become an in- 
cit(ftncnt rather than a restraint luis at length 
been reached, and that the principle and appll- 
eation of Punishment must conse<|uently now be 
altered. 

I may perhaps bo asked to explain fliis meta- 
physically: to show V'hy |miiishmcnt now incites 
rather than prevents? Sir, this is by no means 
my duty, and 1 shall not attcmi>t it; tlic fact 
^|jn>ves my position: and on that 1 sliall rely. 
Suffice it to sav, that the Punishment ol* Death 
is found to be impolitic, inasmuch as it increases 
the criruos which it seeks to repress. 

Secondly, the infliction of death is inconsistent 
with our advanced state of morality. It was a 
just and a fit punishment when men ivcrc all 
barbarians ; because then it aj>pcalcil to their 
strongest sense, the sense of physical pain: hut 
now, when mental pain (and especially the pain 
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of conscience) is a terror to men beyond the 
fear of physical suffering, the infliction is signally 
and necessarily unfit. It is now seen by the \vi>e 
uiiiong iiiej], that all cnnics partake more or Ics.^ 
of the nature of insanity; great crimes more espe- 
cially : and consequently it is felt to be unjust to 
kill a man for a deed which could only have been 
conceivx*d and executed under frenzy or infatua- 
tion. If a further proof were needed of the im-' 
morality of Capital Vunishinents, 1 would poiiit 
to the aversion that is growing day by day in the 
])ublie mind against their infliction. Societies arc 
formed, and more are daily forming, for the ex- 
press purpose of endeavouring to abolish the gal- 
lows ; and this would not be, were it not felt to 
be morally abominalilc. ' 

Lastly, it is ro[>ugnant to our reltffhn. Wo 
live under the mild aiicl merciful dispensation of 
the Gospel ; the law of dcatli is rc]iealed, and the 
law of life is substituted in its place. We arc ^ 
told to revenge not ourselves, but to U'avc ven- 
geance to God. We are indden to be kind and 
merciful to one another, even to tlie worst offen- 
ders. By the Gospel we are taiiglit- ahovc all 
things the surpassing value of the human soul: 
and this should lead us, of itself, to forbear from 
inflicting a punishment which sends the sonl to a 
tribunal from \^ich tlierc is no appeal. 

I feel. Sir, that I cannot now urge these ijoiuts 
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:ii f];ro:itcr length: Imt :is they will (Lmhtlops he 
amplined hy many Vidio arc iiiurli hetter ([ualificcl 
to enlarge upon them, I •uu glad ho'c to re>igu 
the subject. 

Seconh SrEAKER. -- Sir, I IfW. no time in 
'^coking t<» address yon, for 1 think tlie subject of 
debate a vitally iiii[)()rtniit one. 

I am strongly of f»j»inum that there is a sjiirit 
of false humanity abroad in llie i)r(*sent day, whicli 
is calculated to do, and indeed is doing, a vast 
amount of harm. I do not conceal fi’om you. Sir, 
my especial belief that the cry for t!ie abolition of 
Capital Piiiiishmciita proceeds from a mawkisli 
sent linen tality, a spurious mercy, and a niost un- 
wise pliilantbropy. Whence all this synipatliy, 
this morlfid pit}, this loud-longued pleading for 
the blood-dyd murderer, but from these iiujmro 
sources ? 1 am astoni^'IicJ, Sir, that men can !»c 

found tv defend the horrid crime of munkn*, and 
to demand that It sliould escape its righteous 
}uinishmcnt ! 

As t(» jioHcy : tlierc is too miicli talk about 
])olicy in the present day I Let men do what is 
right, and leave policy to take care of itself. It is 
(*asy enough to say murders decrease ju'*t as C’apl- 
tal Piinishnu lit is discontinued, but t\hy may I 
not say that this decrease iu erimciis ow ing to the 
spread of education, the vigilance of our police, 
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and the increasing justice of oiir laws? 1 think, 
fcjir, that death for murder is right, and therclore 
must he politic. 

Ihit our friend says that it is nut right. ; that 
it is unjust and immoral. Is life for life not just? 
'Why, what can he jiister? He who does injury 
ougiit to suffer injury. Will any one be lK)Jd 
enough to tell mo that if a near and dear re- 
lation of mine were to b(^ barbarously murdered 
in cold blood, it would n<»t be just and pntjKJr for 
me to de>ire and demand tlie life ol* the murderer? 
Wliat is there that is immoral in that ? It seems 
to me niueh more iminond to forgive eriine, than 
to jmnish it: for crime is not to he enduretl on 
tiny terms. 

I was astonished beyond measure, Sir, when 1 
heard the ojiener say, inore(»ver, that , C'apitai 
I?unishincnt is forbidden by our religion. W hy, 
liave wc not in the first book of the Jllble this 
clear command — “ IThosn sheddet/i nifiu's hloful iff 
Ulna shall his hinud he a/oc//” A\'hat can be plainer 
than that? Besides this, have we not the laws 
wliich the Almighty expressly gave to the eliildrcn 
of Iferael, enjoining ia all rusts death for murder? 
Surely now that the gentleman find.'s not only 
by Divine Coniinand, but by Divine Ih-aetiee (for 
the .Vlinighty was the head of the Jewi>h eoni- 
inuiiity)j^,that1Capital Funishment is enjoined, he 
# E 
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Avill not repeat his inconsiderate assertion that the 
gallows is repugnant to our religion. 

Not having had much tiiiu* for ju'cparation. Sir, 
1 am unable at present to say inoi*e ; but I trust 
that the few remarks I have offered will have 
tended (even though but slightly) to shake llio 
foolish sentimentality which has given rise to this 
debate, and to give us ])lain sense and common 
jii>tiee iiLstead. 

Tniui) Speaker.- -Sir, If I wanted a proof 
that the penalty of death is a punishment essen- 
tially inconsiderate, harljarous and revengeful, I 
should find it in the speech of the gentleman who 
has just preceded me. A more enulc, ihought- 
h*ss, u(f captfUKhtw aildri*ss I never heard in my 
life. It began willi ahuse and ended with self- 
laudation : whilst you ean scarcely require to he 
told that it contained not even the shadow of a 
“oiind argument. 

AVliat the speaker said about false pity and 
s|)unous philantb'’opY we can afford to despise. 
AVhen a man begins to call his opponent laid 
liaines, we may be sure that he finds he has the 
worst of the argument. Our friend’s loss of tcin- 
]>or, therefore, only proves the badness of his 
e.uiso. 

From ahu^o the gentleman descended to iriisrc- 
preteutatioii. 11c told us .that the opponents of 
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runlt3luiiciits d'jsirc to defoinl i1k‘ <*rihu‘ 
of inurdor, iiiul to protect the criinniiil froni pii- 
N()\v, once for Jill, iSir, let iis, finnly 
deny and rcpudiiitc such folly. Wc uilinit to the 
full tliat murder is a foul and nwTul erinu'; and 
^v'e hy no means desire to screen tlic ofleiider, 
either in the sight of God or man. We only «le- 
sire that the punishinent sliall he aeerlaiii iiK^tearl 
of an iiiK’ertain one; ratuiiial instead *il‘ ; 

and that it shall bo such as \\iil restrain, not 
prom<»tt\ the crime. Away, then, for 4‘\er, with 
this ihoiiglilless charge i>f Jaij^e |>hilanlhroj»y I 
I reiu*rate the u&sertioji of the opener, that the 
jmnishmeiit of death is iin[>idilie. Kxperieu -e 
])roves this, as we have seen; and reason pro\es i?. 
too. Consider for a monieiit flic ahn of Capital 
Punishment inflicted for luunler. It i^ iiiteiah* 1 
hy the h'gislator to prove aiul pivaeli to the j«i 4»ple 
that life is sacred, and that inurder is wrong: in 
otlier words, i/fr fs htkrn tu tcarh f/tat lift' shanti!’'* 
NOT hv taken. Can anything he tiioro ah-rirvl ? 
The act is directly oj)pi>sed to the ahh, C‘an any 
tiling he more ealculateil to inerea-i* crime in-terrl 
«>f rejiressing it? Killing is justified instead of 
being eoiidcinncJ ; and the man who j< uiiaeeii'- 
lornoil to the casuistry by which had laws ;iif 
easily defended, wdll he disposed to ju^tily a 
similar d(;cd, committed’ under proyficatii'U, 
himself. And the practice not only misleads, 
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but brutalizes, the minds of a people. They are 
rendered familiar with dcatli, and arc therefore 
made all the . more capable of inflicting it. A 
man who witnesses an execution is depraved from 
that moment: and many an individual dates the 
ctiinmenccinent of liis sinful career from the 
moment when ho saw the sanctity of life iiivadi'd 
by what is culled, or rather mLsealled, public 
justice. 

iveason, then, as well as fact, must lead ns to 
s(’e that Capital Inflictions are impolitic. lixpc- 
ritaiee proves it ; for the crime increases as llie 
inflictions abound: and' Ileason proves it ; fortlic 
slighte>i tliought will lead us to see that killing 
jusliiied ill public, will naturally lead to killing 
juslifled in [irivate.*' Sir, I will not trespass on 
ymi longer. 


ForiiTH Spi:aivEi:. — Sir, 1 object t*) Cajutal 
‘runishin'ent because I cannot see that the ruler 
I IMS any right to inflict it. Tlie sole duty of the 
l ivll governor i to protect men’s lives and ])os- 
tei's>ions by the means which society delegates to 
him. Xow lie c;hi have no right over life, because 
no such right can he delivered to him. Alan in 
his natural state has no right either over his own 
life, or over the lives o( others : the right to kill, 
consequently, cannot belong to the ruler by dele- 
gation. The right of self-defence may perhaps be 
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plc;i(k*d : but ii in omcut'd refaction will servo Id 
ijliow it cniinot hold. Killing in solf-doiomv 
oiiii only be justified by the fact tluit life is iibso- 
lutely in dnngcr unless it bo rcsiirted to; jiikI 
tliorefore unless it o:in be shown thiit tlie ex- 
ist once of the state is positively throatoiiod by tJii‘ 
j)reser\ation of the murderer, his dost riio,t ion is 
not to bo justified. * 

\nr oiin the ruler h:i\«* a i/toraf riv:ht to inflict 
death as a punishiuoiit. 'I'ho is>iiO‘‘ of' absolute 
ju^fioe an.‘ nowhere oomiuitted to him: and if 
ilioy W(*ro, lie could uot properly *rispf‘ii>o tluan. 
Tit judi![e morally, is to jiidjro of iiioiixe: and 
man ('wliotlu-r ruler or individual) has noilln*r the ^ 
power nor the authority to do this. | 

Nor ran llio ruler have a Tviufhua ri^^ht t«> 
<-oiideinn Ids iellow man to death ; for religion 
(as it lias been shown) i»pp(;ses the practice : boih 
in sjfirit and in letter. 

()n the hare question of right, then, 1 ohjocl/* 
Sir, to the j)uiushnK*nt of Death; and this seenw 
to me a siiflicient ansivcr the (iuostioii liehae 
us. 

ft 

Fifth Sfeaker. — Sir, The question of the 
ruler’s abstract right to inflict the puniahnnait of 
death is one which it is very difficult to dis<ais.s. 

I must cuvn that in spite of the la*-t sjicaker’s 
observations, 1 am inclified to think that the ruler 
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has siicli a riplit. I’olitically ppcaklnp, 
i^L'cms to me to entirely upon cxp(‘(liLiK-y. 

If tlic wcll-beini' of tlic state U [iromotod by tl'^* 
saci’Hicc of its worst ineinbcrs, tlion I am of oj)l- 
iiion that the ruler has a perfort right to resort to 
it. AVIiclher Capital Punishment dors, li(»wc\(*r, 
jiroiriotc the Avell-being of the state, is a fpie-tioii 
into whicJi I shall n(»t enter: I wish to keep to 
the mere matter of right. 

I am quite willing to admit that I cannot accord 
to the ruler any nwnil right to destroy lii?) iellow- 
bcings. AVc cannot judge morall}': and the al)- 
Bciice of jiowcr seems to me to jirove, liovond 
question, the absence of right. Ilesiiles, as tla're is 
no doubt that the Great tiudge of all the earth 
will unfailingly recompense every man according 
to his deeds, there can be no ])retencc that the 
administration oJ’ moral justice is, or needs to be, 
coinniitled into the feeble hands of man. 

That the ruler ]H>ssesses, however, a rrIi(/ions 
right to use the sword of justice, I must say I 
believe. This ckjir command — “ Whoso slicddctli 
man’s blood by man shall his blood be shed/’ still 
remains unre[)efilcd ; and in my opinion is ab- 
solutely binding. It is quite true that the spirit 
(and perhaps the letter) of the \e\v Testament is 
in some measure optioscd to this command, but I 
cannot help thinking that a clear and thoughtful 
mind might reconcile thcm« 
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I am by no means bigote«l. Sir, in lax our of the 
jmnislimeiit of dentil ; and 1 willingly <*( !UHMle 
that my moral feelings arc* imieli slioeked by tin* 
practice; Imt until the arg^uincnts 1 liavo juit 
forward arc disproved, 1 must reluctantly remain 
amongst its advocates. 


SiXTJ! iSpkaki:u. — Sir, Tlic very tein|u*rale 
and gentlemanly tone ol* the address to uhicJi wcj 
]ia\e just li.-'tened, leads me to hojie that there 
is still a chance of a lair and calm debate upon 
this interesting topic. 

1 think it must be cpiitc (dear that iho evil 
effects of Capital I’uni.'^hment (juite destroy any 
political right of the ruh*r to inflict it. “ 'I'he 
objects of punislinient seem by common consent 
to have been resohed into thrc'c, the reformation 
of the oflcndcr, remuneration to tlie injured, and 
the prevention of future crime: and all these 
objects arc frustrated by tlic penalty of death. It, 
of course, prevents the reformation of the offender, 
for it cuts him off from all chance of it. If fiuls 
in remunerating the wronged, for it cannot bring 
back the dead. And as to proventing crime?, it is 
notorious that at every execution crime is [»er- 
petrated and planned under llie very gnilows.'’ 

The political riglit then, is dispelled, the moral 
right is^iven up, and now there only remains the 
religious right. # 
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The religious right, of the ruler to kill the 
murderer rests, seemingly, upon tlie juissage in 
Genesis — “ Wlioso sheddeth manV blood by ni:ia 
&hall his blood be shed.” But who can prove that 
this is a t'nmitmml at all ? I think it simply ii 
j>redielion to ihe eilect that whosoever liveth a 
life of violence shall be rcjwiid in the same coin : — 
a simple denunciation of GoiVa vengeance against 
nuMi ol* blootl and crime. The passage, be it re- 
membered, is not an impcruiirc command ; it is 
simply ex]iressed in the future tense, and is no 
more a delegation of divine authority tlian the 
similar pa.-ssage — “ Whoso taketli the sword shall 
jierish by the sword.” It should be noticed loo, 
that if the jiassage be any authority at all, it 
denounces di^ath hjr manslaughter as well as Ibr 
murder. IJ'/toso sheddeth” — are the words: 
there is no ilistinclion oi’ motive: homicide t)f 
every sort is eiiually punishable w'ith death. This 
Conelnsioii will not, 1 suppose, be maintained by 
any t'ne ; and therefore I submit that it cannt)t 
hold at all : the i ore especially as it is oppoa-cd, 
and indeed altogether eondemned, by the (iospel. 

If 1 should have failed. Sir, in estimating any 
part of the ruler’s right to kill, 1 dare say I shall 
soon be iuibrin mI of it. 

Seventh Steakeu. — When the last speaker 
told ns. Sir, that the extract from Genesis simply 
inoaus that Gad's vengeance shall be awarded to 
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ihc iinmlcrer, he surely forgot thsit the ] passage 
distinctly says — “ ” ^hall the iinirdi rers 
hlooil be, shed. On these two words of coursii 
tlie whole weight of the passage depends ; and they 
are to me quite coiielusivc upon the matter. 

It has been said, more than once or twice in this 
tlcbate, that the Xcw Tc>tainent is oj>poscd to this 
eoinmand ; I am of (|uite a different opinion. The 
New Testament appears to confirm, rather than 
to supersede, the divine authority of the ci\il 
ruler. Submit your.Nel\c*s to every ordinance 
of man.” “ The powers that be are ordained of 
Ood." Honour the king.‘* “ liespeet them 
that are set over you.” “ Itesist not the ])ower 
-'do not .these passages clearly show us that tlie 
ruler i.s the Almighty’s vicegerent ? This granted, 
let us take this other passage — The ruler 
l>earetli not the sword in vain." Now, I think 
that this clearly affirms the ruler's right and com- 
mis.Mou to destroy the wicked.^ Scrij)tur(? emblems* 
are all significant : and the sw'ord ” doubtless 
means the “ j)Ower to kill/' Here then we clearly 
sec that the ruler is constituted Heaven’s represen- 
tative, and that when, as such, he uses the sword 
to smite the wicked, he does so by divine auilio- 
rity, and is consequently blameless, and indeed 
praiseworthy. 

EiGtiTii Speaker.^ I am not yet quite satis- 
fied, Sir, of the correctness of the asscrlioji made 
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by one of the spciikcra tli;it the practice of Capital 
Punishment must ter/l In increase the crime it 
seeks to ju’cvent. It iTqiiiie^ a shrewder lo^ic 
than r have yet listened to, to eonviiicc me that 
the ]»iihlic inflictinii of punishment must increase 
rather than repress Ini<[uity. Why does ;i lather 
correct his child ? To make it an cxam])le to the 
rest. The infliction of ehaslisement operate." upon 
(he fears of tlie others, and no naturally restrains 
them from the comiiiission of erimo. And as it 
is with children, so it is with men. The fear of 
])unishment must evuhuitly ((Uid to keep ns fn»m 
fallinp; into Bin. Aiul in spite of wliat has been 
said, 1 firmly believe that (lie fear (»f the jrallows 
ilofs restrain many men fnan mnr<h‘r. It may be 
a fricjhtful siiectacle, perhaps e\eri a depravinj' 
one fas far as the mere spectators are eoiieerned), 
but the moral finds its way into the hearts of 
millions through the land; and although from 
•the nature of things we cannot .svr th(' restraint 
in <tperafion, wc have every fair reason to con- 
cliuk* that it ex’ jts and acts. 

Into the theological and moral j)arts of the 
(|UCstion, I shall' not seek to enter; I think that 
common sen.'^c is the fittest judge of the matter, 
and the abstr isities <)f religion and justice have, 1 
confess, no charms for me. 

Ninth Speaker. — Although, Sir, “ the ab- 



struMties of rolipon and jubtu'c” may “have m» 
fliiirins” for tlic gciitleuiuii to whom wi* jii>t 
hccii privileged to lis^ton, there are iihmi, I fancy, 
who Ajill not be quite so ready to lliiig religion 
and morality to the winds. To shrink iVoin 
testing the question by theological and moral 
considerations, betrays the conseibiisne^s ol* weak- 
ness: and goes far to prove that C-aj»iial Ihiiiish- 
inent can nut be jnf*tifl«‘il. 

But the qiie>tion ."hall m»t l>e so sliirked. The 
sin>porlers of the pain of death may, if they pli'asc‘, 
diMui."> from their mind" tin* .-(‘iiMnuaiU of religion 
and morality ; but we, its oj^unjents, will not. 
Confident tiiat by the.^e tests tlie jmni.dmient is 
expressly eondeinned, I again reiterate the a."serlion 
that killing for murder is not justilled either by 
morality or religion. 

Upon mural ground.s I believe no one will now 
de!end it : V)ut the religious rea."On is m>i yet 
given II]). 1 think, however, I can now ihancm- 

strate that it imi.st, for the future, be entirely 
renounee<l. A gentleman who recently addressed 
II." said that the whole wi'ight «)f the passage fn»m 
Genesis rests ujioii the w’onU hy man slial! tlie 
imirderers blood be shed:'* I quite agree with 
this gentleman. The?c two w<^rds certainly fio 
seem to imply a sort of divine authority for man 
to kill the iiiansla\cr. But what will the gi'iitle- 
luau say, and what yill his sui^Mirters say, when 
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J assure them that the words “ by man ” are not 
in the original at all? The words are simply, 

TVhoao aht'dthdh mans hUt^tl /lis Jdood shall he 
shed:'^ there is no delegation of ai.’tliority to man 
wliatcver. It is (piite true that C’raiiiner, Cover- 
dale, and the Ilishoj)s who produeetl our present 
version of the llilile, inter[)olate the words “ by 
man but the Se[)tuagiiit, the Vulgate, and the 
versions of Scio, Ostervald, and AVyellUe, reject 
them altogether. 

1 am not Ilebraist enough to refer you to the 
original, but I ani sulliciently well-informed upon 
the matter to assure you that the exact trdnslatioii 
of the original passage is this, — Whoso ."heddeth 
man’s blood that is in him, his Mood shall be 
sIumI.” 

Here, then, falls to the ground for ever the iin- 
])osiiig ediiiee which has been built upon — a mis- 
translation ! Tlie passage conlers no right : it 
speaks not of the agency of man at all, and there- 
fore goes for v.othing in the argument. 

An intelligent gentleman who addressed us 
some few minutes since, expressed his belief that 
the supposed eoiumaiid just quoted, and the ap- 
parently nj)p()sing passages in the Xew Testament, 
might possibly be rcconcileable. 1 think the gen- 
tleman will now see that they are veconeiled. 
Without any command in the Old Testament, and 
with a decided repugnance the Xew Testament, 
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to shod huinaii blood (oven the blood ui’ (M'nuhiid^) 
it will now not be difKoidt to see that the 0|H*noi’ 
WHS riglit when he said that Capital Piinishnient 
is oi)posed to our religion. 

Tenth SpeatvEU. — Though a good deal shaken 
in iny original eonvietion that the piiiiishiiient of 
death for iiiunler is defensible, I must (‘oidess 
that I am not altogc’ther satisfied with tlie wgii- 
ments to wliieh I have ii'-tened on the other side. 

(iraiiitiig that lh<' la^*! speaker is right in his 
new traiwlation of the passage from (ien«>is, huw 
will lie or otliers get o\er tlie fact that ea[atal in- 
llietions were expressly instituted anti eommanded 
by tlie Most High when he gave laws to the 
children of Israel ? T suppose it will not be pre- 
t(‘nded that all this is mistranslated too; Capital 
Punishment was nmst evidently one at tina; aji- 
proved by the Almighty : and if so, how ean we. 
say that it is Avrong in ]>rineiple now ? I’eertainly 
should like this point settled. 

Again, I feel still of opinion that life for life 
and blood for blood i-^ sound and true justice : and 
tliat the man who take.s the life of aiiotijcr cle- 
serves to forfeit his own. I admit that man is 
not altogether competent to judge of mond giiiJt; 
but in so glaring a crime as murder, he surely can 
make no^nistakc in inflicting punisliincnt. 
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Elevextii Speaker. — Jn ro])ly to llic nssor- 
tion oi' tho last spoal^rr that wr Mire-ly cannot 
iniikc mistakes in |)iinishini^ tin* crinic of inunlor, 
It iniL^lit 1)c sufliclcnt to jMoni out I hut MTors hurt* 
hern mM<](', — and not a few. \«)1 (nily liavc men 
punished manslanghfor as murder, and miinler as 
manslau_i‘'lit<'r, hut tliev have aeliially killed men 

murderers who ha\c hinai huh^eiinently found lo 
he (‘■lirely innoeeiit of tlie crime lor \\liieli lh(.‘y 
tiulFcred I 

Ihit idthoiioli tlic mere statement of tins fact 
sullieientJy ri'huts the assertion referred to, the 
gentleman perhaps wi-‘hos lo kjiow hotr nii&lakes 
ill jud^nieiit can he made. I Avill tell him. If is 
chieily hecausc wc have not tin* ra(*nl!y to di**- 
tiniruish hetween ^ood aiul evil motives, and are 
thus led lo mistake dt't'ds of dreadful eons(‘fjU(‘iiee 
For deeds of dreadi'ul erime. For Heaven's sake. 
Sir, let us not think ourselves p;ood moral judi^e.'i 
when we' have made such awful mistakes as to 
hum some men I'or their rcli^iioiis helief, and tt) 
crown others with laurel lor slayinj*' thoiu-«ancls in 
a Held of hat tie! We cannot see motives in any 
ease, and therefore wc cannot jiropcrly condemn 
and punish them in the murderer. 

IJiit life lor life, blood for blood,” is the 
ariXiimcnt by which C)ld-J5ailey-stranguIation is 
justified. Ho who does injury ouglit to suffer 
injury, it is &aid. A nice ^morality to be sure ; 
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llic simple blit <lisp:niccful nionillty i>f‘ re^cnLl!:e 
and retaliation : the very system whieh the 
Holy Gospel eiime to overthrow. 1 ealKd the 
]>rinciple ilisfri-accf ul, SIi* : the expresaioii is a 
strong one : hut I will not withdraw it. On the 
e.ontrary 1 reiterate it. It ts clisgracefiil. It 
sliowri a harharoiis and iinehristianised lieart ; 
and L cannot liolp saying that 1 tliiiik the liar- 
hoiircrs of it wen* meant lor the wild and .suage 
state of the world, and have unluckily been bi»ni 
too late. 

The la^t s|)eal\iT evhlently ought to have i^xisKnl 
in the Miwaic era; for he li\e^ in its prinei|»li‘'^. 

Why," says h(‘, “if Gapital INinishinent wa< a 
gotid law f(»r the tlews, is it not a good law for 
11 ^?*’ Why simply, Sir, because wc are /tot 
•lews. I, for iny part, am not inclined to live by 
tlic llglit of three thousaml years ago. INhai wen* 
barbarians when the law ai' dcatli Avas enjoinetl ; 
and for them, iloubtless, the law was the best that 
could have been framed; but wc have now grown 
int<» a dii'lereiit state; and the host pro*)f that the 
law is no longer fit for us U, that it fails to n*- 
strain us. Moreover 'the law was abolislicil by 
Christ. 

Death a? a penalty for inunlcr m?/sf fail. J>‘ l 
me slu'W you why. The crime is committed 
cither byjmpuls(3 or by calculation. If by im- 
pulse, tlieii the mind t^iat coucoi\ed it is beyond 
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the reach of inonil re^trniiit altofrctlicr: If hy 
calculation, then the criminal fiiulfi the chances of 
escape stronger than the ilroad of tli.‘5Co\ery and 
jmnishinent, anil so despises the threat. 

Twelfth SrEAKEu. — Sir, I am opposed to 
(‘apital Piini-^hment because 1 think tliat it deleats 
its jirofcsscd object hy its extreme seveTity. 
Jh'oseeiitors dislike to come lor ward, ^vilnes^es 
In testify, juries to convict, and judges to sen- 
tence, when the life of a man is at stake : and 
tliis tends to make the piinislnnent uncertain in 
its operation, and to lead the calculating ollender 
to despise it. Say what we will about life for 
life, there is inuiuestioiiahly great horror in the 
piililic mind at this law of blood: and even wlicn 
guilt is most clear, there is always, when the 
jicnalty is death, a strong eilbrt made to scix'cn 
anil save the nialefaetor. Now this is caused solely 
by the frightful nature of the punishment. Were 
the sentence transportation, im]>risonmcnt, or any 
other secondary punishment, tliere would be no 
interference; on the contrary, the law would be 
allowed and assisted to take its course : but as it 
is, it is thwarted by every body ! The result 
must be clear; we arc led to oj>posc and hate the 
law, and to pity, instead of detest, the criminal. 
Thus a maiTyrolog}' of the gallows is formed, and 
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a morbid syiiipiitliy is raised and dis.-onnnalcd <»]i 
bcliali’of the malefactor. 

Tlie siij)pi)scd restraint of the gall<n\s a 
vision, a chimera. A gontlcnian said (and 1 
could not hel]» smiling at his extreme .'■imjilicilx ) 
lhat ill the very nalurc of things we could not s ^ 
the restraint in operation — although he, for lii> 
j)art, believed in it! Ihit //7/// cannot we see 
restraint at work ? T will tell yon. lirrunsr U 
ilofs not /'.r/.sy. ^Vho ever saw, or heard, or read 
of a man wlio had been restrained from coni- 
initting murder by the dread i»f the gallows? 
Who ever felt or 1‘eared the restraint him>elf? In 
the very nature of things it is impossible. Ft)r 
when once the idea of murder has hcen ei>nceive»l 
and determined upon, all restraint is alike for- 
gotten or despised. 

Speak as we may, men do not and will not fear 
death. Lord Bacon truly sjiys, There is no i)a'- 
sion so Aveak but it mates and masters tbis fear. ’ 
Kven the drunkard despises it; and if he — the 
most imbecile of God's creatures— can do so, bow 
iniieli more capable of doing so, is the fierce, bold, 
determined man of crime, who (^’oaviis his career 
Avith murder? The expectation of death is too 
tremendous a thing to realise: and hope, even 
under the Avorst circumstances, is so strong 
Avithin u^ that it deludes us, and persuades us 
F 
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even at the last moment, that we shall not surely 
flic. 

I think then it must i:*'W 1)C clear that Capital 
Punishment, so far from so op'U'ating upon our 
fears as to restrain us from crime, incites from its 
very nature, numerous hopes aC escape; which 
aided by the ciiiculations of reason, and the delu- 
ftion which our fears excite, cons2)ire to render its 
inilictiou utterly iiiefiicieiit for llie sole end of 
punishment, which -is to })rcscnt to all a stronger 
motive for abstaining from crime, than the ordi- 
nary motives for committing it. 

Thirteenth Sreakeu. -- Sir, Although this 
discussLou has referred to the chief points con- 
nected with this intorcstiiig subject, there are yet 
a few considerations remaining which have not 
hccii quite cleared up. 

Ill the first {dace, it is quite idaln that when 
the Almighty gave his laws to the Jews, cajntal 
jmnishmeiit for murder Avas strictly enjoined : and 
I have as yet heard no arguments to show that if 
the priiieiidc was right then, it is Avrong umv. 

Again : it is CJ^prossly asserted in Scripture that 
the ruler is the vicegerent of the Almighty : and 
if this be so, it Avill follow that Avhcii the ruler 
indicts death as a punishment, he docs it as God’s 
representative, and is therefore blameless. 

Purtlicr : we are told to submit to the ruler, to 
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resist not the power, Jind so forth: now, does iu>t 
this clearly show that wc arc wroii" in (|ueslu'iniiif 
the aiitliurity of the civil governor, and guilt\ 
of contempt towards the “powers ordained" of 
God, when wc seek to deprive them of the sword 
which He has committed into their liands? 

It lias been said that murderers ought not to 
he punished with death, because insanity must 
have prom])tcd them when tliey committed tlieir 
crimes; but this insanity has not been proved. I low 
arc wc to know that they were insane? It appears 
to me, Sir, that unless it can be most undeniably 
shown that a murderer is out of his iniml when 
he kills his victim, he ought to suffer for the deed. 

Once more: it aiipears from tlic statement of 
one of the speakers, that some of the 1311 ilc trans- 
lators write “ hj vmn shall the murderer’s blood 
lie slicd,” whilst some do not. But why are we 
to take the version which has unt tlic words, and 
reject that which lias? Wc may as well take tin* 
one as the other. Authorities it seems disagn e, 
and there must consequently be two sides to tlie 
question. 

Lastly: if you abolish death as a piinifrhnK nl, 
what will you give us instead? I can see no 
punishment so fit or so good. Will you trnv sport 
your murderers? That will deprive society Oi’ 
the example offered by their fate. Will you sen- 
tence them to solitary imjirmmmcnt? This would 
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l>c more barbarous than (leath, by far. A\'hat, 
then, will you give us in place of a pimishnicnt 
which is at once strikiiig and exemplary ; and 
which, moreover, by giving the a>ndcnined criminal 
an interval between the sentence and its execu- 
tion, provides him with leisure for repentance in 
the sight f>f (iod ? 

Until all these various objections arc satisfied. 
Sir, I am persuaded that a great majority of 
inaukind will remain of opinion that, however 
benevolent the abolition of the gallows may seem, 
it is a truer benevolence that demands its rcT 
tention. 

Obeneu (in reply)* — Sir, I rise to offer a few 
words in reply. 

It scejns to be tacitly admitted by all, that the 
gallows can only be defended whilst it is found to 
be expedient. As to whether it is expedient or 
not, there seems still to be a question. 

Now no one. Sir, has attcmjHed to controvert 
my assertion, that executions increase crime. I 
do not wonder at this, for the fact (explain it ns 
we may) is not to be denied. . Experience, tlicii, 
at all events, is with us. 

And reason. Sir, is with us, too. The punish- 
ment of dentil fail to restrain, because it is 
not till all moral restraint has become too feeble 
to bind, that the crime is determined on. 
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It Ims bocn tsliown, moreover, that we have no 
rif/ht to kill. From self-defence we get no light, 
because ivc can defend ourselves without inflicting 
death : by delegation ive get no right, for there is 
no such right in the pretended delegator’s posses- 
sion : from morality we get no right, because the 
custody of morality is not committed to us. ^ 

Some think that we derive a right from religion: 
let me expend a moment in denying tin’s ! It is 
(iuitc true, as the last speaker affirmed, that there 
are two versions of a certain passage in the Bible, 
by one of which wc derive, or ftrret out, a sort 
of vague authority to kill a manslayer ; and by 
the other of which wc find no such authority nt 
all. But if tliere arc two versions, each of which 
has its unyielding defenders, the J)as^agc is at best 
but one of doubtful meaning : and is a doubtful 
verse a foundation strong enough to sustain the 
awful act of judicial slaughter ? ' No, Sir, not in 
the eyes of men of sense. 

But wc arc pointed to the fact that God him- 
self ordained Capital J^unishment when He gave 
laws to the children of Israel. Sir, the tie wish 
system has been superseded these nineteen centu- 
ries, and is now no rule at all for us. Besides, 
the Jewish law awards death to a host of other 
offences as well as to murder; and if we take it as 
our rule ijx one case, we ought also to follow it in 
all eases. Should wc ]?e right in hanging a man 
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for killiiipj a &litc[) i fi»r hrcjiking the Sabbath 
day? for swearing at his parents? Uidiculous ! 
And so it is also ridiculous tf» say tliat we ought 
to hang (or murder hecuiese the Jewish Inw tfw- 
wined It ! 

AVc have l)cen told that tlie nil(*r is the rc[)rt‘- 
scnlativc of the Almighty, and therefore that he 
is riglit in inflicting ( apital Punishment. Tlie 
alisurdity of this line of argiinient is easily demon- 
strable. Was A ero Heaven’s vicegerent ? Was 
Henry the Eighth Heaven’s coinmisMoner? AVas 
Queen Slary the aj)pointi*d minister of God? 
These worthies bore ‘‘the sword:’’ was it the 
sword of eternal just ice, think you? They “smote ” 
with it, too : was it in lleaviai's namc^ or in Hea- 
ven’s cause, or by Heaven’s direction that they 
did so? Are A\*ro’3 atrocities to he justified — 
arc Henry the Eighth's 72,000 executions to bo 
approved — are Queen Sfary’s infamous Smith- 
lield-bon fires to be defended, upon the j)lca that 
tiiese wicked sovereigns were “ powers ordained 
of Ciod ? " Dc abtless power comes from Heaven ; 
all power ; the power to kill with the rest ; but it 
may be wrongly used : and the “powers” may bo 
amenable to sense and justice for the errors they 
commit in t’e employment of it. Capital Punish- 
ment may be Avrong, then, in spite of the “ divine 
commission” of the ruler. 

The gentleman who spbkc last desired to know 
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how the assertion that all murderers are insane 
can be proved. The answer is most easy : Ip the 
deed of mvrder itself ISIurder is a thing so un- 
natural so revolting, so tremendous, that no sane 
being can conceive or perpetrate it. 

Uiit what do ive propose to stdistitnte for the 
penalty of death ? is a question asked of us. Sir, 
it matters not what — that is short of death. Any 
thing is bettor tliati slaughter: for all other piinisli- 
meiits affect the body alone, whilst slaughter kills 
body and soul, too. Let us imprison our inur- 
derei'sfor life : wc ini]>rison our madmen : let us 
add these to them : and wc shall not do wrong. 
Society will be safe, for the culprit will be pre- 
cluded from the opportunity of doing further 
harm: the land will be purified from blood: and 
the gallows will no longer be the filthy creator of 
a world of frightful crime. 
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Question IV. 

Dots Morality increase xcith Civilisation ? 

Opener. — Sir, I think wc have lierc lightcfl 
upon a question ol* great value and interest ; a 
question involving sonic most important jirineiples, 
and one calculated to lead us to eonclnsions aileet- 
iiig materially our whole life and conduct. 

Wc arc to say johethcr Civilisniion promnfis 
Morality ; or in simpler words, whether Knotr- 
ledge leads to Virtue. If wc say“Vcs”to this 
question, then wc shall see that it is our duty to 
promote the mental instruction of our fellow-men 
by every means in our power : and if we «iy 
to it, then we shall hesitate crc.w'c help 
to slake that craving thirst for intellectual know - 
ledge which is one of the chief signs of our age, 
and which is doubtless w«>rking towards sonn,* va.-t 
result of evil or of good. 

By the term llorality. Sir, I mean good con- 
duct; conduct in accordance with justice and virtue. 

1 do not mean mere conventional projiricty, or 
simple literal adherence to the moral law ; self- 
interest o? hypocrisy may be the source of thi> : 
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and the most outwardly irreproachable man may 
be really the most inwardly foul and detestable of 
his speeics. I mean by morality, good conduct 
springing from true principle : a»iJ by my question 
1 seek to know whdthcr this Morality is promoted 
by the increase of Civilisation. 1 wish to deter- 
mine wliat connection subsists between the mind 
and the heart: and I think that T cannot better 
discover this than by the discussion of the subject 
r have proposed. 

I do not mean for the present to take either one 
side or the other ; I candidly own that I come to 
learn rather than to tesich. I have taken some 
pains to mould my question into the host form 
that I could shape lor it; and I only stay to 
express my hope that tlic speakers will keep as 
closely as possible to the meaning of the subject 
as I have dcvcloi)cd it. 

Secc WD Speaker. — Sir, F ully agreeing with 
the o])cncr of the debate in the opinion Avhich he 
has expressed of the importance of the subject, 
I take the liberty to offer a few remarks to the 
meeting. ^ 

I am inclined t(^ adopt the negative side of this 
question. 1 cannot see that there is any con-, 
ncction Avhatevcr between knowledge and good-j* 
no?s. Knowledge is the wisdom of the brain i 
goodness is the wisdom the heart : and they’j 
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*"arc tliiiigd perfectly dlsthiet and different from 
one another. This is shown by the fact that very 
learned men arc often very bad men, whilst vlr- 
tm)iis men arc oJ'ten very ignorant. Were the 
affirmative of the ([ucstion true, it w'ould naturally 
follow that the wisest men would be the best men; 
which unfortunately is by no means the case. I 
am afraid, indeed, that the reverse of tliis pro- 
j)osition would be nearer the truth : for it too 
fre([ucntly happens, alas ! that the wisest arc tlic 
worst men. History shows ua this in many signal 
instances. One of the most remarkable ea.^es is 
Lord Ihieon’s. Here was a man whose intclh'ct 
was gigantic, and whose attainments were un- 
paralleled : yet his morality was so weak that ho 
w as bribed on the very judgment-scat, and ended 
w'bat might have been a glorious career, in dis- 
grace and humiliating shame. This will show at 
once that there is no necessary connection between 
intellect and goodness, that there is no foad from 
the head to the lieart. Wc are led to believe, and 
reason w’arrants the conclusion, that the ' very 
Prince of J^vil has surpassing mental strength ; 
but we know he has no virtues wisdom, there- 
fore, is perfectly consistent with the deepest im- 
morality. When w'e sec, moreover, that the 
general tendency of mere intellect (unless directed 
by virtue) is towards evil rather than towards 
good, I think w'c can Jiave no doubt that in reply 
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to the question put from the ch«*iir^ we must eay 
that Morality does not necessarily increase with 
Civilisation. 

TniRD Speaker. — Sir, Though my experi- 
ence in debate has hitherto been but small, I 
have learned, notwithstanding, that a theory may 
be exceedingly pretty and true to the look, and 
yet be altogether contradicted by fact. It seems 
to me tliat the tlicory propounded by the last 
speaker is just in this predicament ; nothing can 
stem more undeniable ; nothii]g can be less true. 

Theorise as long as we may, there can be no 
doubt of this, that as the world has been civilised, 
it has become morally better. 1 care not into 
what dcpartiiicnt of morality you go, you will 
find iiiiproveincnt upon iiuprovcniciit in it as you 
trace its history. In political, in social, in do- 
mestic or in religions morality, you will discover 
a complete denial of the theory that wisdom has 
nothing to do with virtue. The world was in 
the early ages overrun with violence and blood : 
now it is covered with peace and plenty. For- 
merly all nations were at war ; now war, although 
still existing, is almost unknown. History shows 
us that law was nt one time only a scries of 
written tyrannies ; now it is, or is gradually 
becoming, the engraven word of justice. Kings, 
in ages gone by, were absolute and uncontrolled ; 
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shed the blood of their subjoets like water, 
dercd without pity, and destroyed without re- 
morse : now kings are little more than other 
men: they are as much amenable to law and 
reason, and can do no wrong without accounting 
for it. What has wTOught this change? AVliy 
civilisation, of course; men hwtv better than 
they did, and therefore do better than they did. 
Learning has generated iniprovement, and im- 
provement has introduced momlity. Tliesc, Sir, 
arc iny sentiments upon the interesting subject 
Ijcforc us. 

Fourth Speaker. — Sir, The most that the 
last speaker has proved is, that there is a roinri-^ 
dence between increased civilisation and improviul 
morality : he has by no means shown that tlierc 
is a connection between them. Civilisation has 
advanced, and iiiomlity has advanced; but w’c 
may just as well say that the morality • has im- 
proved the civilisation, as that the civilisation has 
improved the morality. 

If I were asked to name the cause of this 
improvement in monility, I should ascribe it to 
Christianity rather than to civilisation. I cniniot 
find that the world advanced much till the Gospel 
came. It is from t/iat period that war declined, 
that kingsMverc humanised, that law^s w^crc arnc- 
lif)rated, and that jKracc began its reign. 
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And the influence of Christianity upon virtue 
is easily traceable; whilst the ellect of civilisa- 
tion is not traceable. iVaoc, justice, mildness, 
and temperance are the very doctrines of the 
Gospel: whilst' wisdom, I mean worldly wisdom, 
intellect, Genius, and learning are by no means 
the instcimients that the Gospel uses to propa- 
gate its ])rinciples. “ Xot many wise, not many 
learned, arc called ” to propound its doctrines, 
and to unravel its mysteries ; but men of w'arm 
and strong hearts have ever been its most suc- 
cessful j)rcachcrs. 

Civilisation, on the other hand, has clearly 
done much evil: it has spread error wdth truth; 
has introduced luxury and enervating rcfinomciit ; 
and has taught the >vorld fraud, j)ride, and hypo- 
crisy. Tu barbarism fhei'c is no iiiteuippranoc, 
no envy, no deceit ; but in civilised society :ill 
these vices abound. 1 am of opinion, Sir, that 
no PocUever wrote a truer sentiment than Byron 
produced in that striking line — 

“ The Tree jf Knowledge is not that of Life.” 

Til- Til SrEA.KEU. — Sir* I am not at all dis- 
posed to deny tlie vast influence of the Christian 
religion in humanising and moralising the hearts 
of men; but I really think that civilisation, or 
intellectual wisdom, has its merits too. 

For myself, Sir, I have always imagined that 
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the term clvilisiition htcludes Chrisiiuvlttf. Civili- 
sation signifies whsitcvcr brings men out of har- 
burism: and I deem it very unwise to ret-trict 
the meaning of the term to mere mental know- 
ledge. I cannot believe that the mind, llic in- 
tellect of man, has done nothing to imjnove the 
condition of the nice : I feel tliat to assej't such a 
thing must be to reflect upon the All-wi^c Being 
who gave us our three-fold nature, of body, mind, 
and soul. One gcntlciuau told us that brain and 
heart (mind and soul) were distinct and difterent 
things. Sir, 1 cannot think so: they belong to 
the same being, and must be intimately dejK'udcnt 
upon each other. I do not mean to say that the 
knowledge acquired by the brain must necessarily 
moralise the heart ; but I do mcau to say that 
the heart must be affected by the brain. Our 
conscience, for instance, is our moral guide, and 
rcj)i’<A'es or commends us as ive go wrong «)r 
right. Now the consciciiec must detjcnd upon 
the intellect for its knowledge of right and wrong ; 
it is only through tlic intellect tllat the moral 
knowledge conics. Nay, the aniou^it t)f intellect 
is, singularly enough, the very gauge of morality. 
A man who has no intellect, an idiot, is n*ry 
])roperly not held morally accountable at all ; for 
it is seen that as he cannot knoii' right and wroni:, 
he cannot do them. If then the doing right or 
doing wrong absolutely depends ujKin our in- 
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tellectual knowledge of the one from the other, 
how can wc say that the heart is not affected by 
the bniin ? The Tree of Knowledge is not tliat 
of Life, I grant, but Knowledge at least opens 
our eyes and shows us where Life is. 

Sixth Speaker. — A short and easy way of 
discovering what improvement in morality the 
present time exhibits as compared with more un- 
civilised ages, is to take the Decalogue, and see 
how it is obeyed. This is acknowledged to be our 
highest moral code, and consequently is the fittest 
test wc can set ui>. 

Do wc kccji the first then? Do wc ‘‘worship 
ONLY ONE TUifE Goi>?” Alas I WC havc a 
multitude of deities. Mammon, Honour, Glory 
and Selfishness arc worshipped (one or other of 
tlicm) by tlic great majority of men. We s\rG little 
better herein than the heathen wdio fiill dotrn to 
blocks of- wood and stone. 

Do wc “ HONOUR OUR PARENTS ” as wc 
should ? I almost blush to ask the question. Sir ; 
for a sliiuuclcss disregard of parental authority, a 
studied coiitcmptifor honourable age,' is one of the 
ipost erving sins of the day. 

« Thou shalt not kill ” is one of the 
Deity's commands : and w'c break it in a thousand 
ways. We kill for conquest, for fame, for gold, 
for revenge, and for many other pretexts, even 
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worse. O Sir, let us get out of barbarism before 
we begin ^o talk about what has been done for us 
by civilisation ! 

TllOU SHALT NOT BEAU FALSE WITNKSS” 
is another moral law: and this is the worst kept 
of all. AVho has not been slandered ? Who has 
not been falsely accused ? AVIio has not had his 
‘life’s life lied away’* by tongues eharged with 
the venom of wickedness ? “ False irifarss ! ’’ 

when do w'o moot with witness? Never, Sir, 
w'as falsehood so triumphant as iiow^; and civilis- 
ation seems only to swell its glory. 

As to tlie rest of the moral law — it is a mockery 
to ask how it is observed. Aice, Lewdness, 
lligotry, and Superstition sit balefiilly glittering 
in the high jdaces of the w'orld, whilst Trutli is 
silenced, and Conscience stifled. 

I attribute all this. Sir, to the boasted march of 
intellect, and I tremble as 1 do so. For I know 
that unless the All-w'isc jirevent, we ishall be 
hurried era long into a blind and bottomless 
atheism, as miserable as it will be impious. 

Seventh Speaker. — Sir, in spite of the 
melancholy jeremiad just delivered, I really can 
by no means see that, bad as the world confessedly 
is, intellect has done all the mischief. Knowledge 
must be ^od, for the Most High is himself omni- 
scient; and although I cannot trace the connection, 
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I firmly believe that perfect wi;?cloni is jicrfect 
goodness. Tlic wisest of men lias said V That for 
the soul to be without kntavlcdgc is not good/’ 
and I9 for one, fully admit the truth jf the assertion. 
Other wise men have told us that religion never 
comes but through the mind : that we first per- 
ceive the glorious handiwork of the Creator in 
this beautiful and wonderful Avorld, and then rise 
“from nature up to nature’s God’*; — directed to- 
wanls revealed religion by natural religion: and 
the doctrine seems warrantable and reasonable. 
Which is the more capable of worshipping the 
Almighty : the untaught savage into whose ig- 
norant mind the rays of thought have never pene- 
trated? or the cultivated ])hilosoplicr who has 
discovered the divine hand of the great Creator 
in his works? Tlie gentleman who spoke last, 
muLiriied dolefully over the non-observance of the 
moral laws : but does not the giving of the moral 
law to man clearly show that his mind is addressed 
in order that he may be moralised? These laws 
are coinmunicat''d to his mind: he is made to 
know them : and his obedience is tried and judged 
by his knoicledfje,* 

The Gospel is addressed as much to the mind 
as to the heart, : this clearly proves to me that the 
mind of a man has much to do with liis piorality. 
Is not the mind addressed by the preachers of 
God’s word ? Nay, how ^can they get to the 
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heart at aW but throvyh ihc luiiiil? The mind 
must receive intellectually befurc the snul can 
learn spiritually. Where l^plicf is not a matter 
of the mind, as well as of the heart, it is only a 
kind of superstition : and thus it is that reliirion 
is too often a thing of jinpulsc or passion, instead 
of one of judgment and conviction. 

Ercirni Stjcakek. — I fear, Sir, that our 
speakers have gone somewhat into extremes in 
treating this subject ; and I am inclined to fancy 
that the truth of the matter lie& somewhere he- 
tween them. 

Mere intellect, doubtless, leads to error: and so 
does mere impulse ; but there is no truth without 
mental and moral conviction too. It is unwise to 
set up the head and the heart iis rivals : they are 
fellow-workers in the csiiisc of virtue, and ought 
to fraternise, not quarrel. ^ 

We owe both good and evil to the b^ain, and 
we owe both good and evil to llic heart. J*iish(?d 
to extremes, intellect tends towards disbelief, <ind 
feeling towards credulity; it is only by a iinit)ii of 
the two that w'c arrive at truth. ’ 

That intellect has done much service to the 
cause of virtue, I, for my part, cannot doubt for a 
moment. It has at least taught us to see. AVhen 
Adam plijcked of, the tree of Knowledge, his eyes 
were opened. Sight, is the first step towards 
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wisdom, and towards virtue alsf) : for wc must see 
evil before we can begin to attack it. We have 
seen not a little evij^ and iiiroiigli seeing, have 
abolished it. We have seen, for instance, that 
absolute sovereUjuty is bad, and wc have done away 
with it : wc have seen that slavery is abominable, 
and wc liavc almost dcstroj^ed it : w’c have seen 
that v'nr is detestable, and wc have well nigh 
discontinued the practice : and wc have seen and 
abolished a thousand other pressing errors. 

Wc have been told that Civilisation has intro- 
duced some vices. I will not attcini>t to deny it. 
Nothing on e.arth is perfect, and intellect is, like 
every thing else, liable to go wrong. But it gene- 
rally works its own cure. Thus, although it has 
introduced luxury, it has discovered and taught 
the gi'cat lesson that luxury is an evil ; and al- 
though it has introduced hypocrisy, it lias raised 
in many minds a ^ovc of truth far higher and 
jmrer than it would or could have been but for 
the contrast. I shall certainly vote in the af- 
firmative. 

Ninth Speaicer. — It may be very true. Sir, 
and 1 believe it is true, that as Civilisation has 
advanced, outward Morality has improved. I 
admit that the world looks better than it formerly 
looked, but whether it is better, is (piite another 
thing. I have my fears. Sir, on this matter. I 
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fear that crime is ciuite as great, although not 
quite so glaring. . Wc have less violence, h-ss 
bloodshed, and less fighting^i the field of battle ; 
but there is just as much stRFc in our hearts, and 
just as much mutual hate. In addition to thU, 
there arc to be added the crimes which Civilisa- 
tion clearly causes. I think that the liar, the 
hypocrite, the miser, the slanderer and the spend- 
thrift arc creations of civilised society alone. In 
harbarism these characters do not exist : there 
may be others, perhaps, belonging j>eculiarly lo 
savage life : but in my opinion they are not so 
had? llcsides these, society creates the atheist, 
the scci)tic, the scorner, the infidel, and the bigot. 
Coin})arcd with the condition, physical as well a> 
moral, of the hap])y inhabitant o^,‘thc woods and 
wilds, civilised man seems aj^incd^ a«’S])iritless, a 
conventional and dcgradttT being : farther from 
his fcllow-man, and further fAm his Gd)|. 

Take the history of any nation you jJeasc, and 
you will find that its course is — first civilisation, 
then luxury, and then ruin and decay. It was so 
with Greece, so with Home, and it [iroinises to 
be so with France and with Fngland too. It 
seems to me that virtue and hapjnncss arc in- 
finitely more prevalent in a barbarous state than 
in a civilised one and I cannot but attribute the ( 
coin] »a rat i>’c un worthiness of the civilised com- 
munity to the influence of mere intellect uiiac- 
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companlcd by morality- With these sentinienfs 

I shall certainly vote in the negative of the pro- 
position wliicli has read from the chair. 

Tkntii iSpeakeil — Sir, I really wonder that 
the gentleinaii wlio last snldrcsscd us spoke in 
English. JIc seemed so enamoured of the hap- 
piness of the woods and wilds, that I imagined 
liim a lied Indian in the disguise of a gentleman, 
and 1 was only surprised that he did not speak 
his barbarian morality in a barbarian tongue. 

But to be serious : I am surprised beyond ex- 
*])rcs$i(>n that an individual can be found to lament 
I hat the world has been civilised, and to wish for 
the pleasures of barbarism, in jdacc of tbc plea- 
sures of refinement. How he can imagine that 
a barbarian is happier than a ei\ilised man, I 
cannot conceive. He will not pretend that he is 
phifsically hapi)icr, ? suppose : for surely regular 
Jbod, aj>propriatc clothing, and comfortable lodge- 
ment are far superior to the coarse victuals, the 
ragged garmciitf and the rude liut of the savage. 
Nor can he maintain that the savage is mentally 
happier : for 1 am sure that our friend must have 
felt at scmic time or other the magnificent delights 
of thought, of reason, of reflection; and must 
have then believed tliat no delights could ,bc more 
full of happiness. Neither will lie say that tlie 
savage is morally happier; for the pleasures of 
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hope, of bcncvolcncc, of affect ion, of charity, of 
social intercourse, and of religious belief and me- 
ditation arc altogether stingers to his heart : 
whilst to the very worst of us they are all in some 
measure known. Amongst all our errors. Sir, 
never let us fall into so gross a one as to wish 
that we were still barbarians. 

These remarks may not serm altogether to the 
point : blit they are ; for if it can be shown that 
the civilised man is more ha])py tlian the barba- 
rian, then he must be monilly belter : for 
“ VirtiK* ahnie is happiness bcluw : ** 
anef consequently the possession of superior Imp- 
pincss at once j)rovcs the existence of siipfjrior 
morality. 

Elevkntii, Spkakeu. — It seems to me, Sir, 
that after all, this* question is mainly one of 
fact. Experience^ not speculation^ must decide the 
matter for us. Are men better than they were? 
Do wc actually find it so, or iu»t ? 

It is true that it is diHicuIt to judge ; but we 
can judge, for all that. Admitting tlial mu(;h of 
the world’s apparent virtue is unreal, the very as- 
sumption proves that there is real virtue to rcpii - 
sent. There would be no false coin were there 
no true money ; and so iu like manncj' there 
wcuild be BO mock goodness were there no real 
■virtue to counterfeit. ^ 

o 4 
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There appears to be no question that tlie worlJ 
is better conducted tlian it was. Kings are milder, 
laws are just or, jiulgcs ariT less prejudiced and 
corruptible : and men of all sorts and classes are 
infinitely better behaved. .But is the world better- 
hcarted ? that is the (|uestion. 1 maintain that it 
is ; and I think I can prove the correctness of my 
assertion. 

How is it, I would ask, that all these great 
changes have been wrought ? How is it that 
Tyranny has been repressed. Injustice subdued, 
and Licentiousness put down? Simply by the 
force of public opinion. The minds of men have 
discovered that Tyranny, Injustice, :ind Licen- 
tiousness arc evils ; and these truths would never 
have been arrived at but from a growing. belief in 
Morality, and an increasing desire to apply its 
principh's. 

(yoinpnrc the public opinion of Crime in the 
present d:iy with tlic public opinion of Crime a 
hundred yoiirs ago, and you will sec an ini- 
proveinent in, t'xc moral conviction, as well as in 
the intellectual perception, of the nature and con- 
sequences of evil. Formerly murder was so 
common, as scarcely to be deemed a crime: 
street assassinations were things of every-day oc- 
currence : now, murder is felt to be so ghastly 
a deed, that no sane roan cau be supposed to 
perpetrate it. Formerly, Duelling was a practice 
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iinivorji.Tlly approved and followed: now it is 
looked upon as an inibccilc folly, and a cowarlly 
sin. Formerly, debauchery was considered a 
most excusable, indeed indispensable, mode of 
life ; now it meets with the contcmj)t of every 
thouj^htful mail ; nay, even with the pity and ridi- 
cule of every well-taught child. J)riiiikeniiess 
and profanity were the pnicticcs of even the edu- 
cated and the groat : noiv, a geutlcmau is never 
seen intoxicated, and never hoard to swear: he 
consl<lors either practice a disgrace to him. 

Turn where we will, we cannot fail to sec that 
the standard of morality is far higher than it was ; 
and moreover, is rising day by day to nobler 
heights ; and although I will not go so far us to 
say that the march of intellect has cnysnly and is 
ransiuy^ this, 1 am satisfied that the iin})rovcmcnt 
in JMind and in Morals Inis been, and is contem- 
poraneous : and therefore that there is a relation, 
and a very close one, between the Brain, and the 
Heart. 

I do not pretend to say that l>y making a man 
wise, you arc sure to make him good : nor do I 
affirm tliat the surest Producer of happiness is in- 
tellectual caltivation : but 1 assert, and will main- 
tain, that the more a man is civilised, the more ho 
is inode capable of being good, the more he^will 
incline to^ and seek after virtue : and fur from 
entertaining any fears that the spread of Know- 
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ledge which we witness in the present day, is cal- 
culated ti) do harm to the caii>e of morality, I 
feel the strongest hope aiid belief tliat it is fust 
preparing the way for a nobler and purer reign of 
goodness than has ever yet been known on cartli. 

Twelfth Speaker. — Sir, I grieve that I 
cannot join in the pleasing anticipations which 
liave been so warmly depicted by the last speaker. 
The dream is a plcjising one. Sir, but it /.? a dream, 
and we must not allow it to misleiKl us. 

I cannot see upon what grounds, either of fact 
or logic, the gentleman has built his conclusions. 

It cannot be from experience : for I defy him 
to point out an instance in history when a period 
of mere intellectual acti\ity lias been siiecccdcd 
by a jicriod of increased morality : nay, I defy liini 
to name an age of intellectual greatness which 
has not been followed by n diminished morality. 

I will not refer to ancient times, for the ex- 
amples arc too remote : but I will instance modern 
limes instead. The revival of letters in Itidy was 
succeeded by a grosser siqierstltion than men had 
ever known before : the Shaksperian era of lite- 
rature was followed by fanaticism, tyranny, and 
civil w’ar: the wonderful age in French intellec- 
tual history which is represented by Voltaire and 
Koiisscau, was succeeded by revolutionary frenzy 
and hideous licentious .atheism. 
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So that fact will not support the vision of our 
friciiJ. 

IJut will philosophy, will reason, wnrraiii his 
agreeable but improbable belief? What is there 
in the nature of things to lead him to suppose 
that knowledge is the precursor of virtue ? See- 
ing is not doing : 

“ AIoii know till' ri;rht, ami yet I he* wrong piirsui*.” 

Adam knew full well that a penalty was attached 
to breaking the law which (lod gave him in Para- 
dise : but the knowledge did not restrain him 
from plucking the forbidden fruit ; on the eon- 
trary, it directly incited him to his (iriinc. 

Knowkflge of gowl is worth nothing until the 
power to do good is given : and that power comes 
from the Most High alone. I am quite ready to 
grant that virtue with intellect combined is far 
greater than virtue alone, and will do more good : 
but mere intellectual force or subtlety never was, 
and in ipy opinion never will be, the rause of 
goodness. “ The serpent was more subtle than 
any beast of the field.” 

Tiihi'teentii Speakeu. — Sir, King Solomon 
once said — “With all thy gettings get under- 
standi nff and I am firmly persuaded that this 
injunction would never have been recorded in 
Holy Wri^ were there no good to be got from 
the mind^'s cultivation. 
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' In spite of the la^t speaker's Icgic, I still be- 
lieve that the iniprov:*nient of the uiulerstaiiding 
does promote morality. We know that unless a 
pliysieian is acqusiiutcd with the disease of his 
palicut, he cannot possibly cure him. X(»w im- 
morality is the disease of the soul ; and unless a 
man knows the nature and symptoms of the dis- 
order, it is impossible that he can heal it. Know- 
ledge is, both in physics and in morals, the first 
step towards recovery. 

It is true that great knowledge may be allied 
to profound immorality : but perfect wisdom must 
be perfect virtue. The serpent was more subtle 
than any beast of the field it is true : but the 
Most High was iiiiich wiser than the serpent. 

I do not look upon intellect as the absolute 
vausr of virtue ; but 1 would rather liken it to 
the forerunner of \irtuc. It oi)ens the way, it 
sheds light upon the path, and it removes diffi- 
cult ie.^ and obstructions which would otherwise be 
insurmountable. 

OricNKR (hi rvplt /). — Sir, 1 feel now fully pre- 
pared to maintain the affirmative of the question 
which I was the means of submitting to the con- 
sideration 0 ^ tile meeting. That morality increases 
with civilisation, I liaye now not the slightest 
doubt. 

The position I mean to assume is this : that 
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knowlcdgje is not in any sojiso tlic cause of good- 
ness: but tliat its progress is always conleinpo- 
riinecms and coincident with the progress of good- 
ness. I have coiue to the conclusion, that althougli 
knowledge and virtue arc by no means mutuallY 
affected, yet the causes that advance the one ?/mst 
advance tlic other : and therefore that they pro- 
gress tt»gcthcr. 

1 trust that this position will be understood. 
Two needles may be attracted, to^vards one mag- 
net: neither needle helps the other, yet both are 
drawm forward, trust in like manner the mind 
and soul (the brain and heart) are both carried on- 
ward bj*^ civilisation, yet neither is indebted to the 
other for its progress. 

That the intellect and morality do advance in 
equal rjitio, must no>v, I think, be tolerably clear. 
The gi^cat moral . improvements that liave taken 
place in every department of human life and con- 
duct, an? of themselves sufTicient to prove this 
assertion. If there be any doubt remaining, 
I would ask the objector to explain this fact, that , 
crime always exists in proportion to ignorance. 
Malefactors are nearly all uneducated. Our 
prisons are filled, not with men of intellect and 
learning, but with men of ignorance and folly. 

A gentleman who spoke recently, asserted that 
an age 6f |ptcllectual activity is always followed 
by an age of imniondity. I do not doubt it. Sir. 
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Who reaps his hiirvcbt on the clay after he sows 
his corn? W'ho expc'^ts fruit in tlie winter? 

In the natural world thi-* .-red is sown: tiun it 
perishes : then it quickens : then it s])rings uj) : i 
and then it bears fruit. And in tlic moral world ; 
the processes the same. The "erin of truth is ; 
east into the heart: then it is lost in darkness: , 
then it is revivified : then it shows its blossom to 
the world : and then the blossom is suceeeded by/ 
the fruit. ^ 

This will explain to our friend t!ie phoiio- 
incna of the dark ages that succeeded the periods 
of enlightenment to which he directed our at- 
tention. 

In those ages of intellect^ the seeds of truth 
w'cre sown: and, as w'as natural, in the next age 
those seeds perished: but the periods of darkness 
were succeeded by ersu* of brightness superior tn 
any that had gone before : and then the world 
reaped the pnniure. 

And this is the course of truth in all ages. 
With light the o is always darkness ; with truth 
there is always an intermixture of error : but as 
darkness always makes daylight tlic brighter, so 
the existence of error always leads to the discovery 
of. higher truth. Had sin never entered the world, 
it is true that man would never have known death; 
but neither would he have know ii Heaven. 
Jfight shows us stars. Sorrow shows us truths. 
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Has the tftnije a Moral Tendenaj y 

Fiust Speaker. — Sir, The question of the 
morality or immorality of theatrical entertain- 
ments is one of the most interesting, and pro- 
bably one of the most important, that can engage 
us. When we reflect upon the universal ])assion 
that has been exhibited for this species ol* amuse- 
ment ; when we further remember that some of 
the noblest productions of liimian intelleet have 
been bllercd to tlic worM through the medium «.if 
the Stage ; and when, lastly, we bear in mind 
that the theatre is one of the cliief pleasures tif 
the youthful members of the community in all 
times and countries, we shall see at once that we 
have here a sul Ject well .worthy of debate. 

I mean to ftmintain. Sir, that the Stage Inis not 
a inonil tendency : and 1 come to this conclusion 
not boeausc I have any ascetic objection to the 
gay nature the pleasure in itself, nor because I 
think that there are any sound religious objections 
against theatrii;al entertainments in the abstract ; 
but because, after fairly weighing the arguments 
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for and a*^ainr?t, I conceive that the Stage does 
more liaViii than good. 

That the Stage mifjht he made a great and 
powerful moral teacher, I will not pretend to 
dispute : tliat it has done much moral good, I 
will not deny either: but our question concerns 
flic preserd teiulciuy of the drama only : and t/uity 
I still assert, is e\iL 

What, then, is the Stage ? A medium for 
]»rcscnting to the w<irld the swet*j>ings and rub- 
hi.di-hoaps of intellect : Tragedies of milk and 
water : Ccanedies of fashionable licentiousness : 
Farces of inane ahsunlity ; J.h-auia** of blotnl, blue- 
fire and slang : Opci’as of the most irredeemable 
silliness : and Ballets of the most gross indecency. 

Tliis is the Stage itself; and now what of its 
promoters? Its* authors (with one or tv#o ex- 
ceptions) are not the men of talent of the day 
( — they arc driven away from the boards by 
want of cncoumgcment) — but the ecavengers of 
literntiirc : nie'^i wdio do not originate, hut copy 
from the worst originals they can find, and 
manage to corrupt even them. The implements 
of our dramatists arc not thought, pfission, and 
knowledge ; but scissors and paste merely. Oh ! 
what a change from Sliaksperel 

‘ Wlio Imt must mourn, while fliese arc all the rage, 

Tlie ablations of our vaunted stage ? ” 

And who arc the actors ? There are individual 

II • 
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exceptions of great worth, but as a body they arc 
the most profligMte, shameless, and impure of the 
species. You find among thorn adulterers, se- 
ducers, gamblers, drunkards, and common knaves 
innumerable : who can expect much morality from 
them ? 

And who arc the patrons of the Stage ? Who 
arc the j>cople that visit the theatre? Ijisticss 
fashionables, rakish dandies, smug n])prciitices, 
dissipated shopmen, and idlers about town : just 
the very congregation you would expect to attend 
such preaching ! 

I feel that 1 have verj' little need to ask you 
whether all this can be in the least favourable to 
morality : for myself T am at present quite con- 
vinced to the contrary ; and until I hear argu- 
incnts^8troiig<*r than any to which T have ever yet 
listened on the subject, 1 fear that I shall remain 
of tlic same opinion. 

Second SrEAREn. — Sir, With* a great deal 
that was smart .,nd pointed in the remarks, of the 
previous speaker, there was, in my opinion, much 
that was thoughtless, if not illogical. Admitting 
that the Stage is neither so great nor so pure as it 
was in Sliaks^.ere s time, the piDof of this is by no 
niQand. a fair argument against its abstract mo- 
rality. Every thing of earth is liable to abuse : 
and' the Stage is of course not an exception. 
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Our friend referred to the j]jrc:it taste that exists 
for theatrical entertainments: now does not this 
<»f itself prove that the Sta«;e is looked to hy man- 
kind as a moral teacher? So extended and uni- 
\ er-^al a passion on^ht to be gratified because it is 
(‘xtended and universal. I would not pander to 
tliat taste: hut I would certainly do iny best to 
satisfy it, and tliroiigh it direct the mind to trulv 
moral i)lca>ures. 

What the Stage has done ought to be most 
earcfully borne in mind in answering tlio (pies- 
tion. Wo should not forget 1k>w tluj (ireek 
trag(’dians s(»ncned, purifietl, and elevated tln‘ 
barbaric mind ; li(»w the Koinun players extended 
eivili.sUion and refinement; how the great Sbaks- 
]iorc impressed the lieart of tlie world wiiii 
ihouglits of truth, grace, and beauty, tliat eaii 
never die: and ho>v since, as w’ell a^ j»re\iously, 
<iiir dramatists have portrayed, and our actors 
liave delineated, honour, courage, patriotism, 
friendship, and virtue, till their principles mu-^t 
Jiavc been engraven in the very souls of the spec- 
tators. 

Well, if the Drama has done tin’s, it can surely 
do it still. What has been, may always he again : 
and although it must be admitted that the Driiina 
of the present day is not to be approved or de- 
fended, still?'l believe that it is even now working 
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Its own cure, and that before long, the full glory 
and full value of the Stag^ will rc-appear. 

Third Speaker. — Sir, T really feel some dif- 
ficulty in following iny worthy friend who has 
just ceased to speak : for I am not aecustoincd to 
such peculiar logic, and such extraordinary meta- 
physics. 

The first argument which the gentleman em- 
ployed to defend dramatic representations was one 
of the most striking and original I ever remember 
to have heard. 1 1 was to this effect : That as 
there exists (whether right or wrong, no matter) 
in a certain class of the community, a taste” for 
dramatic representations, it is right, nay it is ne- 
cessary, to gratify that taste. Truly this is very 
entertaining logic ; and will lead us to strange 
conclusions, 1 imagine. Sir, I have been credil)ly 
informed, and by many concurrent testimonies 
liave been letl to believe, that there exists, some- 
where or other in this great metropolis, a some- 
wdiat large class of pei-sons facetiously deno- 
minated the light-fingered gentry,” who have 
a “ taste ” for relieving people’s pockets of sill^ 
handterehiefs, purses, snuif-boxes, and other trin- 
kets. equally desirable. Now, according to oiir 
friend, this taste ought to be gratified. Here it 

is, , and wc ought not by any means to oppose 

it. No matter whether picking and stealing be 
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moral or not, if ])Cojjle will pick and steal, it is 
nothing but fair and right to give them the op- 
portunity. ^ 

The gentleman would have spoken more to tlic 
point, Sir, if lie laid oxauiiiied the taste Itself. 
Thougli perhaps the course he took was, after all, 
the wiser one; seeing that the exaininatioii I 
])ropose wtinid only have brought him a more 
complete defeat. 

AVhy is this passion for dramatic r(*presentations 
Ini])lant('d in so many brca.«^ts? Sir, the minds 
that harbour tin; pa.->ioii are minds ^^lli^•ll either 
dislike or cannot encounter real life ; and there- 
fore seek a false existence in lietitions ])(Trorm- 
anocs. Snell minds arc countless, and therefore 
it is no wonder tiiat there should he in all ages, 
countless favourers of the Drama. 

It is because the Stage is essentially unreal. 
Sir, that 1 deem it detrimental to morality ; and 
f>r that reason it has always received iiiy most 
strenuous and decided opposition. 

FouuTn Speaker. — I think that the ex- 
planation wdiich has just been given of the causes 
of men’s pleasure in theatric^] amusements is not 
by any means a w’ise or true one. The first ainl 
eliicf reason for the taste hcciiis unquestionably to 
be the absolute need of aniuscinent. TJic mind 
must now and then unbend and luxuriate; and 

ill 3 
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the gay doings of the theatre form altogether 
perhaps tlic l)Ctft inenns of relaxation. But be- 
•?i(lcs this, there is a great mental pleasure pro- 
vided by the very nature of the Drama itself. It 
represents life and nature i/i heroics, and so 
raises, refreshes, and restores the weary and dc- 
* pressed spirit of the world-fatigued and careworn 
sj)eeta<or. 

It is this that to my mind makes the Stage a 
moralizer. In his conta(*.t with the world, man 
forms a low and grovelling hlea of life and of his 
fellow- men: the im’anncss, selfishness, bitterness, 
and hypocrisy, which he sees around him, all serve 
to contract and lower his estimate of humanity. 
But the Stage shows him the world in its finest 
and brightest colours ; brings before him the 
great, good, and glorious of his species; and so 
raises and elevates the conceptions which he had 
])rcviously fonncMl. The Drama gives us the 
romantic side of life, and thus makes the literal 
more endurable. In the theatre wc (piit the 
sordid world of finiid, semblance, and ambition, 
and enter into the beautiful realm of the Ideal. 
Our eyes and hearts ai’c there feasted with purity, 
loftiness and heroism, and wc are beckoned by 
the models of goodness there displayed, to tread 
with them the paths of virtue or of greatness, and 
to win a like renown. Depend upon it that the 
Drama's exhibition of bravery, strength, rcsolu- 
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tion anil aifection, has done no little (o foster 
and nourish those sciitiiiicnts in the hearts of tlie 
spectators who have witnessed them. 

Fifth Speaker. — Sir, The very reason which 
the last siioaker has urged in favour of the Drama, 
is to me the strongest ])ossible proof of its evil 
ten<leney. 

The speaker dcscrihed the Stage as the repre- 
sentation of life in heroics: I agree W’ith him 
tliat it is so. Ihit, Sir, we want realities not 
idvah: we w'ant to sec the world as it not 
the world as fancy portrays it. The admission 
that the Drama presents to our view idealities 
inste.ad of trutlis, is a knock-down blow to tlie 
►Stage at once; for the greatest dnunatist the 
world has ever seen has told us that tlic object 
of the Stage is To show Virtue her own feature, 
Scorn her own image, the very body of the time 
its form and 'pressure.” As then it is admitted 
that the Drama is now prostituted to improper 
uses, I am at a loss to conceive how it ciin be 
further defended. 

And these said " Aeriww,” what arc they? 
What sort of heroes and patterns Have wc on 
the Stage? They arc conquerors, glory-scekcrs, 
accomplished villains, stoics, chivalric blood- 
stained kivghts, and so forth. The sentiments 
tJiey utter arc ambition,” "renown,” "honour,” 
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** war,” brute “ coumgc,” and other virtues of si- 
milar nature. 

One of tlic great heroes of flic Stage is Cato, 
lie is dc.scriY)cd ns 

“ A hrsive insiri with tho storms of fate, 

And gn^atly falling with a falling staU*/* 

Stoical indiilercncc is c:dled ‘‘brave struggling,” 
and cowardly suicide is called “greatly lallingl” 
A pretty example of heroism this, to a world 
])ronc and ready to imitate ! 

Lucius Junius Bnitus is another of the Drama’s 
heroes. Tlie example he sets us is to order the 
execution of his sous, for a simple act of diso- 
hcdiciiec! Very refreshing and elevating this 
must be to a tired and sated mind ! Very much 
it must raise the spectators’ conception of human 
nature ! 

And this is a fair sample of what the Drama 
almost always represents to us. Vile jiassions 
are invested with the gsirb of virtue, folly wears 
the aspect of wisdom, and crime is clotlicd witli 
the attributes of greatness. To say that the 
Drama luitjht he pure is beside the question : what 
the Drama is, must be the subicct we debate:* 
and judging of the Drama by what ^YC see and 
know of it, I think wc cannot hesitate to say that 
its tendency is clearly towards evil. 

Sixth Sbeaker. — Sir, It would be folly to 
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deny tlisit a ^rcat dciJ of evil exUts in the Dnuiia 
and in the Tlieatrc : but I think it equal folly lo 
affirm tliat the evil of draiuatie ontertaiiiincntrt 
outwcii^hs the good. Our friend who spoke last 
has referred us to some of the , bad examples 
which the Stage presents to us^ but he quite 
omitted to instance any of tlic good ones. Nay, 
he led us to belii‘ve that there were 7fo gootl ones: 
a great error, as I shall attempt to show. 

I instance tlien, Macheth. Wc are made to 
see, first, the generous, brave, and successful 
warrior, returning home in triumph'’ to the ho- 
nours he has won. We next see the s[>ectrc of 
ambition cross his path We see him parleying 
with ti'iLiptatioTi till at Iasi it compiers him, and 
forces him to resolve and commit a foul and atro- 
cious murder. Wc then nee him invested with 
the object of his desire, the purple of royalty. 
And tfien the lesson begins. Wc see retrlbuti(»ii 
come. Wc sec the sinner stung by the serpent of 
remorse : hurried on by fear from crime lo crime ; 
deserted by his guilty holies and weird helper^ : 
and at last dying the death of a linnted brute. 
Is there no morality in this? No lesson? 
example to the w’orld ? 

I point you next to Wdlirnn TvlL Here the 
poet makes us sec the hideousness of iiifjrul sla- 
very: shows us tliat to fight for freedom is at 
oucc the duty and the hu[)piness of man: and 
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raises np In Tell the patriot whom cluilns cannot 
bind, whom autiiority c;mTiot subdue, wliom death 
itself cannot appal, > when batilimr for trutli and* 
right. Who will deny the fine and pure morality 
4)f this? Who will say that tlic example thus 
presented to t^e eyes and hearts of men will fail 
of its effect ? 

Ill Cordelia again, what a beautiful and aflect- 
ing picture of filial dcvotiidiiess is presented to us I 
^V'hat heart can fail to be touched and improved 
by the picture? In prosj verity and adversity, in 
madness and death, this affectionate child ever 
clings to her wayward parent, and offers an ex- 
ample that we may be sure not a few have fol- 
lowed. 

I might instance other characters, but these will 
suffice. They will serve to sinnv that the Stage 
is not that ])ronu)tor of immorality which so many 
have taken groat jiains to prove it. 

SEVENTn Speaker. — Sir, The last speaker 
has confounded ^he word Stage with the w«jrd 
“Drama.” Hut the Drama and the Stage are 
two totally different things : the Drama consists 
in what is written for the Theatre : the Stage is 
— what is prsjdvccd there. 

Now it unfortunately happens that the bright 
and good examples to wliieh the gentleman has 
referred are just the very tilings that arc never 
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8Ci*ii iij)on our boards. Were the theatre always 
to exhilut tlic plays of Shaksperc, KiiowK 
(Jtway, Sheridan, and the other groat dramatists 
who have rccoi^lcd their imperishable works in 
our literature, no one would object to it. Ibit 
unluckily, these great moral writers arc just those 
whose woi’ks are not' performed. Directly si ma- 
nager produces one of these moral plays, his au- 
dienee fleserts liiin ; sind therefore, granting that 
file works of these writers luive a moral Icndeney, 
11 . is evident (hat tliev do not suit the Stage: or 
ill other word.s Morality is discountenanced there, 
beeausc it is felt to be out of place. 

The (piestion for us to decide is simply this: 
Are moral jdays written for our Stage — are moral 
})la>s morally represented there? I for one say 
“ No to this; and say it advisedly. 1 appeal to 
all who hear mo, whether out Stage docs not now 
(I do not .say in every •instanee, but as a whole) 
jiresent us i\ilh tiu; most abominable tra^h and 
the mo.<t otfeiisiic immorality that it is possible to 
conceive? Vapid idca1i<iii distinguishes our Tra- 
gedy; low intrigue and disgraceful amours are. 
tlie staple commodity of our Comedy; nonsciiso 
(adapted from the French) animates our Farces 
and the exploit.^ of highwaymen, pickpockets, and 
burglars iiKspirc our Melodramas. 

If any (?nc 'wants to know what sort of piece 
attracts most at our theatres, 1 will tell him — 
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“Jonathan Bradford,” “Jack Sheppard,” 
or “Tom and Jkrj.v” Any thing tluit has 
crime, reel-fire, murder, robbery, or horror in it is 
sure to draw ; whilst a moral j)lay is represented 
to empty benches. Let me not be told, Sir, that 
the Stage is a teaelicr of morals, fur it is exident 
that men will not listen to the charmer, charm lie 
never so wisely. 

J have said, Sir, that wore Shakspcrc, Otway, 
Knowles, Sheridan, and oiir other great writers, 
always and only rcjiresentcd on the stage, I 
should not object to the theatre for a moment. 
But xvlicii I say this, I xvish to say also that I by 
no means join in the blind cnthii>iasni xvhieh is 
felt for these writers. Kveii Sluiksjiere is not 
perfect. The nuirdorcr Brutus is not worthy of 
honour, although xve are led to think so: and 
many other characters I could name arc by no 
means deserving of the esteem he claims for them. 
In like manner, Otway gives more honour than 
can ever be due to conspirators to his favourite 
Pierre ; and Sh^ridjin invests the gay rake Charles 
Surface with a brillianey and interest wliich ought 
never to attach to a debauchee. 

Eighth Speaker. — Sir, Theatrical enter- 
tainments seem to me to be so rational and natural 
an amusement, that until a stronger argument 
thw the fact that they have been abused, is 
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produced, I thall certalnl}' support :iiul dcfoml 
them. 

The universiijity of the passion for tins species 
of amusement is (in spite of the rkliciilc thrown 
upon tile fact) a strong argiimont in favour of the 
Stage : for pleasures may always he uiadc moral 
teachers if they are rightly om])loyed, .and eoiise- 
<piciitly this universal amusement is capable of 
being a universal means «»f instruction and [)rofit. 

That the passion is a natural one is proved hy 
the fact, that i-o soon as a child hegiiis to tliiiik 
and act, it exhibits a pre^lileetion f >!• representing 
by identification what Is passing around it. N’cnv, 
Sir, I would not ojiposc this desire; for, being 
natural, how could J hope to overcome it. But 
I w'oid«l sha])C it into proper form, direct it 
tr)wards virtue, and so ensure a good Stage in- 
stead of an c\il one. 

I said, too, tliat the passion was rational. Man 
is ;iii imitativ<; being, and meant to be so, for he 
learns by imitation. It is rcason.ablc, therefore, 
that he should delight in the represent ati(*n of 
persons and things in the various positions that 
fancy can invent. By witnessing these represent- 
ations his [lereeptions are sharpened, Jiis reflection 
is aroused, and his sympathies arc extended. lie 
learns to judge, to think, and to feel ; and the 
mimic w'orfd of imagination serves to fit him for 
the real tvorld of life. He is thus moralidcd, not by 
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homily, but by example. He carries tlic wisdom 
he acquires from the scene of fiction into the 
sphere of fact ; and the syiiip.*.thio§ which In,* feels 
for the ideal beings of the Stage me extended to 
the actual fellow-croatiircs whom he meet? with 
ill his daily life. For these reasons I ai)pi’o\c of 
the Stage. 

Ninth Speaker. — S ir, The arguments i)! tlic 
last speaker ap[)car to me to be somewhat strange. 

lie says that the Dnima is proved to be a rational 
and fit amiiseiuent fi>r mankind because cfiiftfn // 
show a passion for it. Now, granting his fact, i 
am compelled to draw an exactly o[jpo>ite ron- 
chision frcuu it. To my mind it seems to folhuv 
as a necessary consequenec that the amnseinent.- 
of the child arc not fit amiiseiuents for the man. 
Play is peculiar to childrou, and as they grow np 
llicy acijiiirc a distaste for it. Children all like 
jiantouiimes ; hut will any man of sense say tliat 
therefore paiilomiincs are fit amusements for men? 
The jnvdilections of children, then, arc raihcr 
arguments agtiinst the Stage, than reasons in ’t- 
favour. 

I object also to the last argument of the speaker. 
He maintains that the Drama moralises hy ex- 
ample; tliat, by exciting our sympathies, and 
sharpening our perceptions, it prepares us to feci 
aud to see in tin?' busv w'orld of life. 1 cannot 
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admit this. I believe the excitement to bc^ not 
m// excitement, but false. We are excited, not 
by truth, but by iaischood and error : and mostly 
in the direction of wrong objects. We arc ex- 
cited by false shows (such as t>ity for blood-dyed 
niilians, compassion for unreal suftcring, and ad- 
miration for brave villains) until <nir sympathies 
are overstrained. W'e cannot over-estimate this 
exil. The strained mind must l>o reacted upon 
lu;iore it can regain its c<|uilibriuni ; and we may 
hi) ])r(’tty sure of this, that he who is most vio- 
Irnlly afti*<‘tod by (he fictitious scenes of sorrow 
ami di>trc!rr' which he beholds on the stage, will 
be thij first to rcpuNc the poor beggar wlio eravA 
an abn^ from liini as be goes to his liomc. TIiOsc 
**on\icrioii.s Sir, leail me to regard the Stage as of 
innnoral tendency. 

Ti'Ni rr Speaker. — Sir, The Stage was oh- 
jt'cted to by one of the genllianeu who addressed 
ns l»ccausc of the bad ehameter of the perform ei*s. 
Noav, without attempting to defend this im- 
morality, let me just })oint out to our friend that 
other men may be quite as bad, only they may 
not be found out. Actors, being public characters, 
arc publicly canvassed and criticised; and thii'^ it 
i> that their faults are seen, llcsidcs, it should be 
recollected that they are placed in circumstances 
of extreme temptation ; and any persons so placed 
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would doubtless give way as tlicy do. I do not 
urge this as an excuse for the had cruiduct of ilio 
actors, Sir, but simply a* the reason mid explana- 
tion of it. 

The uses of the Stage have not, in my ojiinion, 
yet been fairly pointed out. Sliakspcre tells 
you its (Urref object — to reflect the age: but it 
can do other tilings beyond tliis. It Jias often 
])ccn employed to still popular dis(‘ontent and 
political excitement. Brutus, by engaging a 
company of comedians, and throwing o[)cn the 
tlicatrcs to the populace, rpiietcd very serious dis- 
turbances in Home. In uiir own country tlie 
Amc practice has been resorted to, and has proved 
suecessfid. 

Further, the Stage is very nsefid to expose and 
satirise the vices of tlic great. AVluu’c there is a 
couii, there arc always parasites, flatterers, de- 
bauchees, slanderers, and other vile cluiractcrs : 
the Stage oflers the best medium I know for 
liokling up these persons to public derision and 
reproof. 

Anotlicr great merit of the Stage is, that it is 
tlie sole national school of elocution. It is only 
in the theatre that we meet with models whom we 
can safely follow in the art of siicech ; and this at 
a time when the power of speech is so useful and 
valuable is, I conceive, a great argument in favour 
. of the Stage. 
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Eleventh Sbeaker. — Sir, Tlie early argu- 
ments that were brought forward in tliis debate 
in proof of the morality of the Stage, had, I must 
confess; some little weight ; but the reasons since 
urged have become "small by tlogrces and beauti- 
fully less;” just as the wine gets worse and worse 
at a cheap feast. 

The argumonta of the L'lst speaker certainly are 
thc3 poorest of all that I have heard : let us look 
at them. 

He; first says that the admitted iinmoi'ality of 
the actors is excusable because they aix* public 
men ; and because if other people \ver(* phiced in 
the same position, they would be guilty of the 
same crimes. Why, this just proves our position 
for iis: it is one of the strongest arguments 
against the Stage that could' have been employed. 
I admit that if other people were phiced in the 
j)Osition of actors they w'ould be guilty .of the 
same immoralities : and why do 1 make that iul- 
niission ? Because I see clearly that tlie Stage 
has a tendency towards these imruoralitios ; .and 
must, in fact, produce them. Doctor Jolinson 
was forced to confess that the allurements of the 
Stage were too much for his virtue ; and millions 
besides Doctor Johnson have admitted and ^em- 
])lificd ^is truth. In the vices of the actors, Sir, 
there is nothing but necessary cause and effect. 

The gentleman said, secondly, that the Stage 
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can be used to still pofitlcal excitement. I will 
tell my friend an anecdote. When the terrible 
atrocities of the Reign uf Terror were taking place 
in the September of the rrerich Revolution, 
Robespierre and his associates caused all the 
theatres to be opened free of charge. This had the 
effect of diverting the popular mind, and so the 
fiendish murders were passed over without con- 
cerni instead of raising a shout of execration that 
should have shaken the heavens. Tlie use of the 
theatre then is to stifle man’s natural sense of 
justice, and to send his moral feelings to sleep. 

Next we are told that the theatre is very useful 
as a melons to expose the follies of the great. 
Yes! but this is just the only thing that it never 
{loes! The theatre is depenilant on the great for 
its support, and flai^ not satirize the great. Is 
not the Lord Chamberlain, the very head and 
representative of ariatocnicy, the licenser of 
jdays ? 

Lastly, we^ learned that the Stage is useful as a 
school of elocution. Sir, we do not wiint a na- 
tional school of elocution. So long as there are 
natural passions, feelings, and emotions in the 
human mind, so long will Nature teach us how to 
expi^s them: and when there are no such passions, 
feelings, and emotions, we shall not wan|^thc in- 
strucrion. Nay, does not the actor himself copy 
his art from Nature ? Surely then if the great 
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original remains, we need not be \Gvy anxious 
about the imitation. 

Twelfth Sfeaker. — Sir, Although I admit 
tliat I am no great admirer of the Stage as we 
heliold it ill the present day, I yet think there 
are Si>nic sound arguments in its favour as an 
abstract amusement. 

Th(^ Stage has been olijcctcd to because it is 
abused. Now, witJi some of the speakers whi> 
Jiave gone behirc me, I cannot think tliis fair. It 
be looked at in the abstract: and if its 
design and <ibject were caiulklly examineil, F feel 
sure that we must admit that the Stage might be. 
made one of the noblest moral teachers we could 
j)osses8. It seems to me that it might be made 
our purest moral school. 

We should nut forget the debt we owe to the 
Stage. It elevated Grrecian society, it purified 
Ruiuan morals, it taught uiir ignorant people re- 
ligion through its “ mysteries ” and “moralities,'’ 
and through Shakspere it presented the world 
with the noblest volume of truth and wisdom that 
uninspired man ever wrote. 

I would further defend the Stage upon tlic 
ground that light amusements, of the nature wliich 
the Drama provides, arc necessary for the relief 
and diversion of men’s minds. The most trifling, 
and indeed in themselves most ridiculous, amusc- 
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ments have been resorted to^ by the greatest 
men, for mere relaxation. A celebrated king of 
Greece rode on hobby -liorses with his children ; 

. a renowned English carl used t'j play at marbles 
with his sons ; and the naturalist Buffon used to 
jump ' over the stools and chairs in his study. 
This will show that the mind must and will be 
unbent ; and now I ask, wh it amusement is there 
that will compare with the Drama? I will here 
leave the subject, as 1 tiiink it has now been fully 
discussed. 

Opener (in replt /). — I shall not trespass long 
upon your time ill reply. ISIy opinions on tliis 
subject have undergone no change, but have been 
entirely conlirmed by the debate which has taken 
place. 

Whilst T readily admit that the Stage has been, 
and might be again, a useful moral teacher, 1 am 
still prepared to maintain that the Stage, as it is, 
is most objcetibnable and immoral in its tendencies. 

Immoral productions, immoral actors, immoral 
adjuncts, and immoral , auditors, form the un- 
deniable concomitants of the Drama of the day. 
False feelings, false conclusions, and false princi- 
ples, are abundantly generated by it. It is the 
cause of dissipation, late hours, and other evils 
which have been pointed out, and therefore I un- 
hesitatingly condemn it 
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Only one of the arguments employed to defend 
the Stage seems to me to have any weight in it. 
It is the argument thatwc ought to look abstract- 
edly at the theatre, and not argue against it be- 
cause it is abused. I do not wonder that our 
opponents are anxious for an abstract view of this 
matter : for that is the 011I3' way in which their 
case looks at all respectable. Hut, Sir, are we 
not justified in refusing to decule the cpiestioii in 
this manner? It is now clear that the Stage 
tenth towards ahuse^ and therefore it must be 
judged thnmt/h its abuses. 

^J'hc last s[)caker urged that the Stage is defen- 
sible on the ground that trifling amusements are 
necessary for tlic diversion of men’s minds. I 
quite agree with him. Sir, that the 'Stage is a fri- 
vohms amusement ; but I do not agree with him 
that therefore it is a fit recreation. The gentle- 
man quoted some examples to prove his point; 
but what were they ? Why, that the great men 
to whom he referred actually did not choose the 
Stage at all, but other and more innocent amuse- 
ments, for their relaxation ! So much for that. 

The gentleman further said that the Stage is 
a moral school. That word ‘^school,” Sir, was 
the most unlucky word he could have chosen. 
We have had to condemn its lessons; we have 
had to condemn its teachers: now, let us look 
for a moment at its scholars. If you want to 
• 1 3 
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find them, go to the box-1 obbi os of any metro- 
politan theatre, and you will see as dissipated, as 
rakish, and as morally uuiloan a set of pupils as 
ever existed in the world. If you want to see 
them further, try the nearest Cider-cellars or 
Pandemoniums, after tlie pcrfonnanccs are over, 
and there you will find them carrying into prac- 
tice the high lessons they have learned. 

Jiiit, Sir, I must conclude : for I fear that I 
have already* taken up too much of your time. I 
simply commit the question to your fair decision. 


Sec EowBrnr.ii Kkview’, vol. xiv. p. 148. 
Macaulay’s Essays, vol. ii. p. 2G4 et soq 
Jeuemv .Collier on the Stage. 

Dis. Styles on the Stage. 
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Question VI. 

JInrc the Crusades been beneficial to Mimhind f 

First Steaker. — Sir, It will be genevjilly ad- 
nntt<‘(b I tlijiik, tliat it la scarcely possible to 
select a subject ibr discussion more calculated to 
awaken interest and thought, than that which has 
been just road iVoiii the chair. It is now univer- 
sally felt that the Crusades form the stsirting- 
point, and first page, of Modern Eiiropi^an His- 
tory ; and the perusal and careful study of that 
page cannot fail to make us see and judge more 
wi.'-cly the rest of the volume. It will be not 
merely an amusing, but an instructive task, to 
carry ourselves back into the early ages of civi- 
lisation, and tra(?c tlic development and gro>^h of 
those great principles which have since jiroved so 
important to the world. I Ijave o^hly to solicit 
the kind palienec of the meeting whilst the task 
is performed. 

To decide whether these vast and extraordinary 
enterprises have been of service to the world, we 
must see what the world was when tlicy were 
iinilertaken, and then what it was after they were 
o\ er. 

• 14 
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We cannot of course survey the whole world 
at once ; so wc will take England as its types 
which doubtless it was. What theis was England 
at this time? The answer is easily given — a land 
of slavnri/. By the Normans, the English people 
were perrtonnU^ and politically enslaved ; by ig- 
norance they were mentally enslaved ; and by the 
foulest superstition tlicy were morally enslaved. 
A more complete state of degradation and bond- 
age cannot be conceived. 

Well, the Crusades occurred ; and as if by 
magic, the bondsmen s chains began to break and 
fall asunder. The feudal system relaxed : the 
sovereign pow’cr was coerced and reduced : IVfagna 
Charta was gained by the people: personal bond- 
age gradually declined : men till and moral slavery 
were exposed by Wickliff and the other succes- 
sors of the holy men who called Europe into arms; 
und from that time civilisation took firm footing 
in Eilnipc. 

By the Crusades, then, was generated that en- 
thusiastic love of Freedom which has ever since 
been si> jiromiiicnt a icature in the European cha- 
racter. Peter the Hcriiirt little thought when 
he was calling on all Christians to put an end to 
the miserable bondiigc of the ivorshippers in the 
iliat he was insuring the freedom, bodily 
and mental, of the West, as well. But the wise 
Disposer of Events had ordered it so, and so it 
came to pass. 
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To the Crusades wo further owe the improve- 
ment and enlightenment of European taste and 
learning. 1'lie splendour, the riches, and the 
gorgeous architecture of the East contributed 
materially to our iidvancemcnt. They led us to 
imitate what we found of superiority : they en- 
larged our ideas : and so added many new sources 
of hapjHtiess. From the East wc gained much 
learning, too : the wisdom of the Arabian sages 
beeanic open and revealed to us, and assisted our 
y)rogress both in art and literature. The Cnisades 
opened fresh fiidda for our commerce, also. Europe 
found that in the East its merchandize was wel- 
come and in demand ; and thiiH its manufacturing 
superioi’ily commenced. I might instance many 
other benefits that resulted to Europe, and to the 
world at large, from these great and singular cx- 
])editions, but these will suffice, at least at present ; 
I doubt not that many of my supporters will make 
up for niy deficiencies ; and for myself, I think it 
sufficient now to say that I consider the Crusades 
were extremely beneficial to the world. 

Second Speaker. — Sir, It will help us to 
form a correct decision upon the subject umlcr de- 
bate, if wc look at the oritjin and nature of the 
Crusades. 

What were these expeditions, then? Wars; 
cruel wars ; religious w'ars. Now, I question 
whether war in any caSe (save for the preservation 
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of life) is justifiable by luorality : but war without 
attack or provocation is, beyond all question, con- 
deninable and abominal>ie. 

The Crusades, then, being piovcd to be evil in 
their origin, cannot, T believe, be good in their 
results. Good is not the natural fruit of iniquity : 
a clean thing cannot conic out of an unclean. 

We were told by the opener that gf»od has re- 
sulted ; but admitting that good lias hapjicncd in 
. Europe since the Crusades, it has yet to be proved 
that the Cnisadcs have caused it. 1 must confess 
myself sceptical upon this jioint : and certainly, 
before I admit it, 1 must see it demonstrated. It 
is a very common error to mistake coincidence for 
causation ; and in my ojiinioii that mistake is made 
when European civilisation is attributed to the 
Crusades. 

If we look at the histoiy of the Crusades them- 
selves, and at the conduct of the Crusaders, we 
shall sec how very unlikely it is that benefit should 
have resulted from these enterprises. Cruelty, 
munlcrous ambition, profligacy, and all the other 
great crimes that stain the human diameter, seem 
to have been aroused by these Crusades: and I 
will simply ask whether these evil jiassions let 
loose in Europe were calculated to improve its 
morals, to elevate its intellect, to break its chains, 
or to promote its prosperity ? . I appeal to the 
common sense of the meeting. 
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Third Speaker. — Sir, (jrantuip; (whk-h 1, 
for one, will not) that the origin anil nature of the 
C'rusailcs were evil, I really cannot undei\4tnuil 
ujion what principle it is that the last speaker 
has come to the conclusion that therefore their 
results have been injurious. Why, Sir, it is one 
of the j>laincst, as well as one of the grandest, 
truths enforced by experience, that good inva- 
riably results from evil. J, for my pari, am con- 
vinced that the results of the (Vusades must have 
heel! beneficial, because I believe that “ irhuterer 
is^ is^-if/lit or, in other woixls, because I believe 
that there is above us and over all creation, a 
mighty law which worketh all things well. 

It would be easy to jwove this even by the small 
and trifling events of Imnian life ; but this I will 
not stop to do. One cannot contemjdute, liow- 
CMT, the mighty occurrences which we are t(*- 
night discussing, without pausing for an instant 
to observe and trace the operation of this grand 
and soul-cheering principle. I see a mass of 
human beings, kings, prelates, nobles, priests, 
and commoners, gathered from all j)arts of the 
most cniiglitened quarter of the globe, form- 
ing themselves into one mighty annament, for 
one single purpose. I sec them forgetting their 
petty* differences, discharging their Jiosoins of 
their long-harboured enmities, proclaiming tlicm- 
selves brothers and friends, and leaving their 
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homes, their comforts, and all that was near 
and dear to them, siipimrted and nerved by one 
high and beautiful hope. I see them pressing on 
under a thousand [)crils, perIl^4 of the sword, 
of the pestilence, and of the elements, con- 
tending witli want, famine, and fatigue, yet 
still borne up by their strong entlnisiasin, still 
animated by their high .and glorious hoite. I sec 
them arrive at the land of their expectations, 
grievously thinned in numbers, strangers and 
homeless ; but still undauntedly clinging to their 
great purpose, and eager to eonimcncc tlieir vast 
work. 1 sec Christian chivalry and Saracen 
strength engaged in tremendous and continual 
conflict, and after varying success, relinquish- 
ing the struggle, wiser, greater, better, than 
when they commenced it. -Vnd it is impossible 
to look at the features of this great armament — 
its rise, progress, course and dispersion — without 
feeling that whatever may have been the evils at- 
tendant upon it, it awoke in the European breast 
a tliousaiid g>-eat but slumbering princijdcs, all 
directly and materially atlbctiug the destiny and 
happiness of the human race. 

The gentleman who preceded me spoke of the 
horrors of war. War is horrible, but here, as 
always, it was the cause of peace. The Crusaders 
found that war would not accomplish their object, 
and they themselves, the beginners of the war. 
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liad actually to sue f\ir its discontinuance ! Do- 
peiul upon it, moral sank deeply into tiic heart 
of Kurope. Good can spring iii)m evil, then : 
nay docs. 

The conclusion to which I come, Sir, is this ; 
that whether the intention of the Criiwiders was 
\irtuous or evil, good must have resulted from 
tlieir iniglity cnlcrprisc. 

FoniTii SrEAKER. — Sir, Without entering 
into the question whether the moli\es of the 
(h'lisadcrs were virtuous or vile, I am still of 
opinion that in a most important pi>int <»f view, 
their great enterpri.'ses did injury to the European 
world. 

Tlie Crusaders, by their expeditions, boldly 
asserted the wicked principle, that Christianity is 
a religion to he i)ropagated by the sword. Hear 
in mind that the heads of the Church were the 
chief instigators of tliesc movements, and then ask 
yourselves what must have been the effect of this 
])crnicious example on the mind of ignorant and 
superstitious Europe? Can you not clearly ti*a«jc 
to this the fierce persecutions of the Alhigenscs, 
the Jews, and Lollards in a subsequent age? 
the dark horrors of the dreadful Inquisition ? 
the Smithfield burnings of Queen Mary and 
Bishop Bonner? the armed fanaticism of the 
seventeenth century? and the relentless, perse* 
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cuting bigotry so rife in the present clay? It 
appears to me that were this the only reason 
one could urge against Ihi: Crusades, it would ho 
sufficient to make us regard* them as forming one 
of the moat mournful eras in our history. Who 
can estimate the error, the wickedness, and tlie 
misery wliich liave been caused by the promul- 
gation of the awful doctrine that the sword is 
the best means to pi*opagate the cross I Tlie 
planting of that error has caused the world a vast 
harvest of wretchedness, which is not even yet all 
gathered. 

Fifth Speaker. — Sir, I cannot agree with 
the previous speaker at all. 

1 Ic objects to the t'rusades because their pro- 
moters propagated Christianity by the sword. Bui, 
Sir, he ought to have distinguished between the 
act and the motive. The act was evil, but the 
motive was good; and in such case it is the 
motive that 0[)cratc3, and not the act. 

AVe have n' grounds for denying that the mo- 
tive of the Crusaders was a good one. Von tell 
me of the pride, the ambition, the lust for glory, 
the fanaticism of the invading host. I grant it 
all; but I say, notwithstanding, that there were 
motives beyond and superior to these, which were 
in reality the cause of the enterprise. These other 
motives of which you speak were not sufficient to 
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account for it : so small a lever could never have 
performed so great a work. I look, thereJ'ore, lor 
some higher and stronger exciting power lliaii 
mere pride or ambition; and I think 1 find it. 
I think I sec a lofty religious principle at work, a 
true and zealous desire to fight to tlie death ibr a 
fioly faith. Doubtless it was an error to seek to 
j)roniotc tlie Gospel by means of war, but it 
was a sublime and splendid error. It showed 
enthusiasm and sincerity : and indeed was no 
great error after all. The Church on earth i.s 
iiiHitjint ; and a warlike character becomes it 
well. It has over a great foe to fight — tlic prince 
oi' evil : and must oomlmt before it can conquer. 
Wc, more civilised than the Crusaders, have better 
weapons than the sword ; but the sword was tlie 
only weapon they possessed; and in their [mrc 
and holy ciiusc they w’erc not wrong to use it. 

And as to the example, I maintain that it was 
a good and useful one: it told all Duropc that 
evil was to be resisted to the lust, and with the 
sharpest weapons : and whilst our friend who la.'^t 
spoke endeavoured to trace to the Crusades the 
fierce spirit of persecution and intolerance which 
since then has so often di>gniccd and degraded 
Kurope, be it ours to trace to those great enter- 
prises the firmness, the zeal, the heroic fear- 
lessness, and the earnest unshakable determina- 
tion which Europe has ever since that age ex- 
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hibitcd in defence of its holy religion. If tlie 
Crusades produced the bigots, tlicy also produced 
the martyrs, of our historj ; if they jirodiiced tlie 
persecutors, they also produced the defenders, of 
the Church : and if they asserted the error that 
the sword of steel is the iiistniment of the (lospel. 
tliey discovered the truth that the sword of steel 
is not so effective a weapon as the sword of the 
s^iirit. 

SrxTii Speaker. — Sir, it appears to me that 
morality is being sacrificed to enthusiasm in this 
debate. The speakers arc actually dideading crime 
because the criminals were in earnest ! 

Now, .Sir, to me it seems that nothing can 
justify error ; and thereibre that if wc prove the 
Crusades to be moi*ally, jHilitically, and religiously 
w'roiig, wc do enough to demand a negative reply 
to the question under debate. 

Well, tlicn^ were the Crusades politically called 
for ? No. There were no dangers hanging over 
C.'kristcndoin t the time; the Mahometans were 
not threatening us : there was nothing to appre- 
hend from them. 

Or were these enteq)risc8 morally justifiable ? 
Wlmt right had the West to attack the Kjist? 
There is not even a plea of moral right to reply 
to. 

Or can the Crusades be defended on religiom 
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irroinids? TL*vo they appear to fail the 
'flic C1lri^t^an religion -w essentially the religi(»n 
of peace* ainl ]U’eservatioii : ami therefore an e\- 
pe<litioii (»f war and destruction must, of course, 
he eoinleinnc'd hy il. 

Thus, tlu n, if appears that, tried by all our 
Ntandarels (j 1‘ right, these great ariuaments are 
found 1o he wiekt‘<l and unjustifiahle : and, a-* T 
said hi‘f<»n*, 1 eaunot niiderstand why truth 

should he .-‘icrilici'd to culhu.'-ia^in. To me the 
CVusailes sei'in wrong altogether, and I do not 
scrupU* to «ay so. 

It may be said that the residts justify the Cm- 
sades : but I fliiiik the results (evou granting the 
argument) arc tniMindersiood. As far as I ean 
judge, I bciie\o that these cxjicditlons tended to 
pcrjK*tuat(* superstition, to brutalise Kurope, and 
to retard civilisation. 

They encouraged superstition, inasmuch as fhev 
Increased and a<*knowledged the domination (»f :Iic 
eicrgy : they brutalised Kiiroj)(i in so far as tia ^ 
made violence and blood'-hcd ineritorifuis : and 
they retard<‘d civilisation, l)y employijig the mind 
of Kiiropc upon ])hysical conrpiest instead of up*m 
mental ad\ aneement. 

Sevrntii — Sir, I have often be- 

lieved it very ditHcult to fiml a perfect stainlard 
oi moral right, and now I sec that such a «iU- 
K 
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covcry is impossible. This oon\iction is, I own, 
clue to tlic si»cech of the Gentleman who has just 
adJrcsscd us. 

I'hc speaker has tested the morality of the 
twelfth century, Sir, by the wisdom of the nine- 
teenth ; and so lias come to very unjust coiiclu- 
Bions. 

Tlic only fair way to tiy the conduct of nicn, is 
to judj^e them by the liirht they have : and if we 
test the Crusaders by this standard, we shall find, 
as we always find in human conduct, truth and 
error, too. 

The truth we find is this : a sincere, firm, and 
zealous belief that they were (‘ommissioned by 
duty to undertake tlieir "reat enterjjrises, and to 
destroy the enemies of (lod. Say what you will, 
this was a iiohJe feeling : and that it Avas sincere 
we cannot doubt when we read tliat even children 
were aroused by it to enlist and arm in the service 
ol* the Ch'oss. i The error of the Crusaders lay in 
this : that they mistook tlieir woajions. The 
sword of the .iospel is a spiritual weapon: but 
they used a temporal one. ^ 

And yet one might defend the error without 
much ihcLoric. 

The t'ni* ulers knew no better. They, had not, 
as we have, the Holy lliblo to judge by : tlieir 
sole spiritual voice Avas the Church to Avhich.they 
belonged. 
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The Crusaders were phiecro. Shieority is in 
itself a virtue, even when nttaehed to error. 

Nay one in iujlit justify, as well as cxeuse. The 
foes of the Christians were jMiissulmans. It is the 
ereed of the jMussidiuan to exlirpale all other 
religious hy the sworil : the jMussuIman’s swonl 
had been eiujiloyed ai^aiiist the Chri>tian faith ; 
tin.* aflack oi* the Chri>tians, therefore, was self- 
defi'iiee. 

J)y the |»hiI()so|)hieal polities and utilitarian ino- 
.vality of the present day I kn(»wthat it is di(Hc-ult 
to defend th(‘ tioree (h*u>ade'': Init tlie‘‘(j polities 
and this in(»rality an* not univer.sd standards of 
ripht and wnuig. How would they justify inar- 
lyrdoin? J low would they defend ri'Mslance to 
sovcreii^n authority? It is not. Sir, lieeause 
l^deyand l^cnthaiii condemn that jusljee.m*ces- 
siirily disproves. 

That rr(K)<l rcsidtcd from the Crusades, cvt*n 
fri»in their worst evils, 1 will not dare to douht. 
The enthusiasm iii error led to enthusiasm in 
truth. The slaughters in Palestine produced the 
martyrdoms ii| Sinithficld. I'lie mailed Crusade 
of Ilcrmit-Petcr led to the spiritual Crusailc of 
Luther. 

In the mere gathering together of these arma- 
ments, we see tw'O important facts, w liicli directly 
affect the history of the race. Wc see that Eu- 

K '2 
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rope bcooinos deniatoiT.iliscd, and tliat Western 
cIviljSMtion and liiitli a.-'* rarriod to tlie East. 

Eiir<)])e liad newly fiiiind II ■ e:rc!it lailli: and in 
the contest for its jirineiplcs laid heeomc embroiled 
in jK'tty wars, which .--eenied endles.-. Erother 
was aniKMl :ii>}iinst hrolhcr, and friend a^i^ainM 
friiaid. '^riiere were European idols, too : ^^ros**, 
material, sensual, idols. Ihit the jrreat idea of the 
(’rusades is at lenirth put Ibrtli, and lo I European 
wars arc suspended, and European idols are laid 
in the dust and forejotten I There is proelainied 
a j^cnerous hut iueomplete prineiph* — that war 
among Christians is fratricide; tin* Inilh is rung 
in the ears of the world; and that principle was 
the seed of the proiulsetl harvest of universd 
peace. 

Th(' West rl.ses against the ICast : the growing 
light of civilisation goes forth to eoinhat willi th.e 
darkness of harharism: and that epoch coni- 
iiiene.etl a great struggle. It introduced Euroju'an 
ei\ilisation into the oaslern world, and asserted 
the uui\ersaliiy of the Christian faith. 

EuniTii Sri'.AiCKT:. — Sir, Much as I admire 
the eliKpicnee and earnestness of the jircvious 
i [)eaker, I am not rpiitc convinced of tJic truth of 
his arguiucuts. 

He contends that the fierce but mistaken zeal 
of the Crusaders, however wrong In its nature, 
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^Y^ls in the cml inMiljiictivc of religious iroo'l. I 
I'iin scarcely see this. The ages iiuniediatcly 
Miececiling ihe era «)f tlie thaisailes were remark - 
ahic for the' bigoted, persccaitiiig, and revengefid 
spirit iliey disphijed. Xt»t only were iididcls 
siibjceU'd TO the violence oi* this nialignaiil rage, 
but the Albigcnses, the Jhaissiaiis, and the tlcAA'S 
were equally the olqects of hate and \<‘ngeanee. 
Nay, (diristians of near creeds were j»erseciiled 
with (Mjual zeal. (’rii5*adc‘s against erring be- 
lievers were considered just as \irtuous ami neci*s- 
sar\ a<* C^rusades against Saracen**; and so vioK iU 
and extravagant was tliis feeling, that t;ven after 
the juaiiy fr(*sh nianilWtations it has simr iinnle 
among us, it is not even yet exhausted. \Ve siill 
persecute for dill'cnince in erced> ; nay even at 
this moment tlie (Tew remains uiiemancipatt'd ! 

And not merely was rrlh/toifs ernu* dissemi- 
nated ; but pnliticul and inond error were c-\f emled, 
tt)o. Alay we not safely say that the e.oalition of 
kings for the restitution of the Sejnilclire has 
suggested those Euroj)eau allianeos for civil jair- 
j)oses which have since been >o notorious? And 
may we not further say that the military passion 
fostered hy tlie Crusades has tended to encoiirag<* 
tlioso vicious and sungiiliiary wars which have 
deluged not England alone, but all Europe, with 
C hristian blood, and lias nourished in the European 
breast the fiendish principles of hate aiul strife ? 
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T will not (Ictjilii you longer. Sir, l)ut sinijily 
express my hojie that i^'s ^rc*:it question will 
only he decided l)y the priiicip.le- of iliisticc and 
Philanthropy. 

Ninth Sr*i:\i\i'.n. — Sir, With much that the 
last speaker lia^ saM, I syaipathiM;: and especially 
in his remarks ni»on n^Iii^iou^ Intoler.ince and hi- 
otitry. They are a dlsi^raee to the atije in w’lileli 
we live, and every well-wisher to his sjiecies must 
wish thorn speedily abolished. 1 do not think, 
liowevcr, that >vo <»we them to the Crusades, 
hut rather to that iiiiha])py priiiei[>le of war and 
enmity whieh is d<*ep-root<*<l in human nature, and 
whieh manilested il-»elf lone; before the Crusades 
were. coiu*ei\('d. 

To me these enterprises aj)pcar to liave. doin^ 
s^reat servieo to niaidvind. 'I'o tliein wi' owe the 
orioinatiori of two j;rcat ideas — Jhnnm} Eqifurttif, 
and Ch train/, 

Voii were >vell informed by the opener of the 
debate that at the time of the Crusad(*s, Europe 
was sunk in slavery. It seemed as though there 
were several kinds of men upon the cartli, so 
separate and distinct was rank from rank. The 
iron hand of IX.-^potisiii was tlien stronger than it 
had ever been before : the few hold earth s good 
by fraud, force, and violence : and the many were 
grovelling in darkness, misery, and superstition. 
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Rut tlic Cni^ndi's ssirin to liavi' put I’urtli to all 
injMj tlu‘ splciulicl dootriiio of Iliiiiiaii K<|i vilify, 
and to liave struck the first blow dealt by tin* 
hand ot' Kiirope at Slavery- Alter tliis \\e M*e 
tin; irradiial inini!;lin^ ol‘ the dillert^nt ela>ses of 
.'-oeiety, the oinaneijiaflon oi‘ the serf, and the 
■^low but sure deillne of all feudal and tyranirn‘al 
po\\c*r. The impetus to freedom must Iia\e lu-oii 
sinixularly strong-; lor it has Miiee that time 
led ii.-i to emanelpatt^ ottrstiny from the lliralthaii 
of super^liti<»n, ami our Afrirttn hmihvrs fn>m tiu* 
actual letters of tlte biMiy. AV*' may even .-le 
it break hui: one bv (»iic the eliains of shuerv 
tliroiinlioiit tin* worhl. 

Tlii* institution . of Chi\alry, whieli is elearly 
oNviuLi: to the Crusades, has not yet been noticed : 
but it .-e(»nis to me to be a very intportant feature 
in the suhjoet. .1 liesitatc nut to say tliat tlic in- 
stitution of Chi\jdry is the most <trikinp^ ]k>- 
litieal ehanenl in the eivilisation of Kiiropo. ft 
promulgated tlie sentiments (>1‘ honour, eoiirte^y, 
and oiJJantry : it cMended jl^virtucs of di.*- 
intere^tcdiicss and <Iarin": and Wfcve all, it lirst 
recognised and gave effect to the power of AVo- 
nian in tlie social scale. It emancipated her, and 
thertiby assured the ciuancipaticm of the wliole 
hiiinau race. 

From that moment barbarism declined. The 
power of Woman was a cause of its downfall. She 
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man’s arm to the dofence of the weak : 
Chivalry iHM-amc a jW'N'ctor : it redressed wrongs, 
and was thus the jiiveiir^er of law and order. 
To it, consefiuently, we ow(‘ miiHi ei\ llisatioii, 
HO(!ial eoinior^ and re;jjnlar 'rov<TnnH'nt. Kipiality 
and eTdiijIitcnment w<Te anioiiu; it-^ fruits : it awoke 
intelli;*cnee, and attaelied tli^nity to \ii’tne. It 
si'ciiis to me scarcely jtossihle t«) (»ver-('stimate 
the, advantapres wc owe to t'hivalrv, and there- 
I'oro to tlie Crusades, wJiieli were the cause of 
Chivalry. 

'Fo the Chnisades we seem also to owe the 
estahlisimient of towns, the foundation of I'hi"- 
ijind’s • naval siiprennuT (for they eaus«Ml her Ut 
(‘omnienee ship-hnildiiiii:). the .(‘es.-atioii of civil 
war, the introduetlon of Arahiaii learning, art, 
and architeeluro, the iin iiiforation t>f the \Vest<*rn 
mind hy tlie mutual intercourse of tlie (‘hrif'tian 
states, and tlie clevatiuii of Euro[»e by collision 
witli the East. 

Oi’EXER {in r phfX — Sir, I’hc jmwcrful argu- 
ments of my supportej-s have left me but little to 
otter in the way of reply. The question has been 
fairly and fully discussed, and will now hardly 
hear another speech. 1 was afraid at first that wc 
were going to have hut a narrow \icw of the 
matter, but 1 am happy to confess that the subject 
has been treated as coiiqirohcusively as 1 could 
have wislicil. 
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I must protest against tlie iloctrine urged hy 
>-oinc of the speakers, that we are to judge the 
resullo of the Cruaades ]>y the conduct of the 
CJrii'^adei’s. Sir, the object and tlm .eilects i>f an 
act are things totally distinct; and require sepa- 
rate judgments: we liavc to hM>k at tlic conse- 
(juoiiccs, nut the imifives, of the Crusades. 

TJiose jL'unseqncnces ha\e l»ccn so amply and so 
eloquently trac'cd, that I do not need to recapitidatc 
tln'in. In a very few word" I will close the subject. 

In addition t*) the sentiincnls and virtues ori- 
giitaled in the remarkable era we have surveyed, 
there was another great prineif^le >et in motion to 
which 1 fe<*l b(nmd to refi*r. That i^rineijdc was, 
YVic csartttial ttnittj of (ha human rava. The 
Euro[)can mass and -tVsiatic mass met sis deadly 
foes; but they parted with far other feelings. 
Both received benefits. The Western world 
learned gcuoro>ity and endurance: the Eastern 
world gained ei\ i libation, and glimpses of the true 
faitli. They found that they were brctlircn : 
they discovered that there was a great moral 
law that stayed tlieir hands — the law of human 
love. They found their interests one. They 
discovered the vast truth that tlicre was but 
one family in the world, and that peace was 
that family’s best liappiiiess. They learnt, too, 
the sublime lesson that union is strength, and 
separation weakness. ^ 
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I see tlicreforc in the consequences of the 
Crusjules a conniiin'rling of tlie wliole race ; a 
great step taken in the uirf‘,ction of amity and 
universal jieace. 

But I liavc yet another great influence to 
notice; jierliaps the nu»st inqujrtant tliat tlic 
CriisaclcH st*t in motion. I mean the Mhjious 
»mfimmL To the religious sentiment tAvas then 
given an imjnilscj greater and more enthusiastic 
than it ever before or since n'ceived. You call 
it Fanaticism : it is but another name for the 
Siuue thing. Beneath its inllueiKaj all Europe is 
roused : danger, dmiciilty, and death are braved : 
no exj)ense of monov or of blood is considered too 
great to be la\ishcd on the entcrprls(*. Sir, it is 
impossible to coiisitlcr that so great an impulse 
could be given without jjroducing corresponding 
fruits. And in the subsequent liistory of the 
world can we discover none of these elleets? Is it 
saying 1(K) iniudi to assert that when this religious 
frenzy had sid)sidetl, there was seen the real prin- 
ciple of truth ^liat produced it: that when the 
torrent ceased, a stream, pure and holy, flowed ? 
It is surely not s|)cciilating too flu' to say that 
the impulse given to the religious sentiment 
caused the world’s mind to think, and the world’s 
soul to start from its sleep. The re^^ult of this 
thought was the purification of our religion, and 
in due time that glorious Beformation to which we 
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owe all the liberty we possess. The relig'u)us 
seiitiiiieiit has Dover been 2)owerfully ni^itited 
without producing vast good: but in this instance 
it -5 effects were as stupendous as its powder was 
unparalleled, it developed in man the noblest 
sinitiincnt of whieli he is ca])able, and put in 
motion the working causes of his ultiinalc and 
eoinplelc lia])piness. It first and most powerfully 
asserted* that there is but one hiitl^ as well as but 
one family^ and from that inoincnt Cliristianity 
took a firm root in the earth. 

in wliatevcr aspect, then, we view this vast 
and truly sublime series of enterprises, wc sec 
great and lasting results of good. We see them 
amalgamating the various classes of men, destroy- 
ing Tyranny and asserting hutnan right ; wc see 
them carrying Western light into Eastern dark- 
ness, triumphing over barbarity and force, and 
urging on the work of civilisation with resistless 
strength ; we sec them elevating Woman into her 
proper sphere, and so developing the true purify- 
ing spirit of the world; we sec them teaching 
men to be brctlircn and friends, asserting the 
sublime truth that thu earth holds but one family ; 
and more than all, wc sec them proclaiming to the 
uttermost ends of the world, that there is only one 
God and Father of us all. 

I will now leave the question in your hands. 
Sir, simply npologising^for detaining you so long. 
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Sec KnixiUJiifiii Revikw, vol. xxx. p. 823 et pcq. 
(iir.uox’s J)i:cLiXK am> Fali-, Hinp. Ixi. 
Koiii:itTSON’s UF 4S()(J1ETY IN Ei;- 

KOrK, sect. 1. 
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TiMii:, AND Akt. Art. Crusades, and the 
authorities tluTC rolriTed to. 

AFontiil^ Ri;vii:w, vol. li. p.oS. ; vol.xl. p..‘J2H. 
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JVIiLi/s History of the Crusades. 
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y.'. ////' clutrarfvr of Olirrr Crowicell xcorthjf of oar 
Oi! mi rat too / 

( >PLM:n. — Sir, I propose tlii‘ question wliieli 
\ou l]:i\e ju'^t read to u.'^, bceaiise T am of opinion 
l!wit the eluiriicter of Oliver Cromwell is not yel 
J'nlly inulerstood l>y his eoimtrymen; and beeanse 
I am anxious to <lispel, if ]K)>Mble, in my small 
'phero, the eloiids ol‘ error which bland between 
• lur jnd|,pnent and the truth. 

I am firmly of opinion, Sir, that Oliver t'rom- 
well was one of the greatest and best men that 
Kiigland, or the Avorld, has ever produced; ami 

I fei‘1 a strong confidence and belief that befori* 
we i-i.-^e from this debate, we shall all be of one 
mind upon the subject. 

As a IMan, as a Lc^adcr, and us a liuler, i . 

I I link him equally entitled to our praise and ad- 
miration. 

If I survey him as a Maiiy I find Jnm irre- 
proachable in every walk of life. As a son he 
w as dutilul; as a husband he was time and af- 
fectionate; as a father he was wise, vigilant, and 
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kind. His personal character was pure beyond 
the shadow of suspioi^^n ; and Ins social character 
was equally above the roach of blame. II(j was 
just an<l honourable to all men : he infringed no 
lawful riglits, and exjioted no undue obediences. 

If I further n'gard him as a Leudrr^ I lind in 
him every thing to admire, and nothing to con- 
demn. He was brave, far-seeing, (piick in in- 
sight, immediate in action, bold and eautious, 
prudent and daring. He was just to those under 
his corninand, indulgent towards the meritorious, 
stern and inewablc towards the refractory. He 
was economical of the lives of his men, soldierlike 
in his demeanour, and earnest in the cause ibr 
which he fought. It would he diflieidt, I think, 
to find a g(jiieral so endowed by nature with the 
capacity to lead ; the strongest ]>ossil)le ])rouf of 
which is found in the fact that he was never de- 
feat (*d,' although ojiposcd by the most unheard-of 
difficulties. 

As a Ruler^ he is perhaps more remarkable still. 
For sagacity, strong j)ractical wdsdom, prompt- 
ness, firmness, fearlessness, and uiisidlied justice, 

I do not know his equal in history. I can safely 
challenge proof of one single act of injustice })cr- 
petnitcd du/ing his Protectorate. 

There is, however, a higher standard still by 
which he must be tried: and here will lie our 
struggle, 1 suppose, in this debate : 1 mean the 
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stainLircl of that morality which a man owes to 
trill li and to licaven: the morality which tries a 
man, not hy his actions and qualities, but by his 
motives and by his heart. It is by this means 
alone that we can test and "aup^e the true cha- 
racter of C'romwcll : that we can say whether he 
was a "real had man, or a man of j)urc character 
jiiid honot heart. It has been tJic fashion, for 
these twio <*eiituri(‘s past, to say — indeed we are 
told in our school histories tliat Cromwell was 
“ an ainhitiou.^ hypocrite,” a “ rebel,” a “ usurper,” 
and tlu! like: hut men have at length begun to 
doubt all this, and to inquire. Is it so, or not? 

It is with the, view of clearing up this point, 
if |M)ssible, that 1 [iropose this question for debate. 

I do not mean to anticipate the charges against 
(’romwell, i'or they wdll doubtless be made by 
others. I siin])Iy say to those who arc to follow 
ino, that I liope they will look at this great 
(jiK'stion with. earnest and honest minds; that I 
trust they will not judge Cromwell childish 
morality ; and that when they try his conduct 
they will consider the circumstances in which he 
was placed. 

Second Speaker. — Sir, as I am one of those 
who refuse admiration to the character of Crom- 
well, I lose no time in presenting my remarks. 

I at once admit CromwcU's great qualities; 
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denial of them would, indcerl, he ridiculous. lie 
could never have ‘verned England as he did, 
had he not hceii jKwscssed of a great and masterly 
mind. 

Ilut we have heoii tnily t(»ld that we must 
judge Cromwell, not hy his cjiialities, i>in by his 
nu)tivos. r mean tc» do so, Sir ; and as we can 
only test a man’s motives hy his acts, it is hy^ 
(Vomwell’s recorded deeds that 1 shall try him. 

AVhat are Cromwcirs deeds, then? Unhappily 
we can niahe no mistake in recounting them. Ihi 
cxc.ited treason against his Sovereign: helped to 
bring that Sovereign to an ignominious death ; 
and iisiir]»ed the seat of the dethroned iinmareh. 
Here we sec rebellion, murder, and foul ambition: 
for surely wc can safely prodreate these motives 
from these deeds. Now, jis I said before, there 
can be no fear of naistakc about these facts : they 
stand hlaek andfroAvning against him. He killed 
liis king, and ho usurped liis throne: if this he 
worthy ol ^idmiratioii, 1 am strangely in error- 

lie tnifsf L. wrong. Kings arc inviolable, and 
should iicvia-, under ally circumstances, bo do- 
st royid. lTsurj)jition is always a crimo, and can 
liA' no so[)hism ])C dofeiidoil. And rebellion is 
always a viokeduess, for wc arc, by Scripture, 
expressly eoinmanded to submit to, and not resist, 
the civil ruler. 

Into the charge of hypocrisy I enter not. 
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Cromwell inav Iiavo l)ccn sinccMV, but sincerity 
not crime. The motive inu-t be 

h’uikI. be fun' sincerity ean be :i virtue, besides, 
tile cbarires I have advanced are eiio^igh : and 
now I have the debate to those wlio arc more 
<{ualilicd to sustain its weight. 

Tiin:!) S]*EVKE1?. — The last sjiealvcr lias al- 
trlhiiled three erimes to Cromwell: tn'ason, nmr- 
der, and guilty ambition : I wish t») say a lew 
words about the first. 

We arc told that Cromwell excited tn^ason 
against the King. What is treason? liupropeT 
resl.staneo to lawful pow’-er. Hut in the ease before^ 
U'i, the [lower was not lawful, and therefore tlic 
resistance was not im])ropcr. 

It is admitted, for it cannot be denied, that 
(’harles the First was acting illegally when the 
rebellion first broke out. He w'as noting wilh- 
<iut a parliament, levying unconstitutional taxes, 
and cxereiring an arbltmry power cjuite incon- 
sistent with the laws of the land. It was this, iii 
fact, and this only, that caused the rchellion. Had 
the monarch been constitutional, tlic pcojilc would 
have been obedient. 

The King, then, placed himself hctyoml the* law, 
and his defenders cannot in justice coinjilain when 
tliosc wdio suffered from the King’s unlawfulness, 
became unlawful too. 
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But rebellion is always a crime, says tlie last* 
speaker. Of course it is : for rebellion is rising 
.against lawful authority. But CromwelPs resist- 
ance was ^lot rebellion : for it was not against law- 
ful, but unlawful, authority that he rose. 

The gentleman tells us, however, that we are 
to resist not at all. He must paixlon me for say- 
ing that 1 can neither understand nor- admit so 
silly a doctrine. Where the power is lawful and 
just, resistance is a crime : but where the power 
is tyrannical and wicked, submission is a greater 
crime. ^ 

Slavery and tyranny arc abominable in the sight 
of the Most High, and the man who tamely sub- 
mits to either, is unworthy of his name. Evil 
is to be resisted wherever it is found, and mon- 
archs arc no exception to the rule. 

I think. Sir, that the charge of rebellion is now 
disposed of. 

Fourth Speaker. — Sir, I cajinot listen to 
BO outrageous a doctrine as that which has been just 
propounded, without expressing my decided and 
extreme abhorrence of such dangerous principles. 

* The theory of the right of rebellion. Sir, would, 
if carried out, b6 a licence to every man to continu- 
ally debate, judge, and resist every exercise of au- 
thority to which he personally might object. And 
when we think of the great numbers of misguided. 
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discontented, and exasperated men who arc always 
to be found in a community, we shall see at once 
• that we should live in a condition of continual vio- 
lence and disobedience were this liberty accorded. 

A much safer principle to act upon is that which 
teaches us unqualified submission to authority. If 
the ruler go wrong, the fault is his, and he is re- 
sponsible for his misgovernment to llccaven : the 
subject has no right to arraign, judge, and jmnisli 
him, but 'ought lo rest assured that Heaven will 
render justice to them both. 

I will not deny that Charles the First exceeded 
his legal power ; the fact is unhappily too plain. 
But this is not the question. AVe are judging 
Cromwell, not King Charles. 

AVsis the rising lawful in itself, then? Where 
is the right, in law? Show it me, and I will be 
satisfied. Or was levying armies against the 
monarch lawful? The levying of forces is ex- 
pressly made i/wlawful by statute. Or w'as the 
seizure and detention of. King Charles a lawful 
deed? Seizure of the Sovereign is high treason 
by act of Parliament. Or was the execution of 
the King a lawful deed ? By a wise fiction of our 
law, the King is held to be incapable of doing 
wrong : how then can he be lawfully punishable? 
This killing of the King is a point which 1 should 
like to see well discussed : though I cannot con- 
ceive of an argument^in its favour. 
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Fifth Speaker. — Sir, whether resistance to 
lawfully constituted authority, when that autho- 
rity is unduly exercised, is justifiable or not, is ii 
point which I shall not attempt to debate. Sly 
owu feelings incline me to non-resistance ; partly 
because 1 find from history that sucb resistance is 
never in the end successful ; but chiefly because 
I have a higher confidence in heavenly, than in 
human, pow(n\ If a sovereign under whom I 
lived were wicked and tymnnical, I should 

- “ Leave him to Heaven, - 
And to the thorns that in his breast would lodge, 

To prick and sting him : ” — 

knowing full well that he would surely reap his 
l eward, and that justice would one day be done. 

But the case before ns is not that of a people 
rising against their sovereign, but of a sovereign 
arming himself against liis people. The rising of 
Cromwell, for I select him as representing the 
movement, was simply a^step of self-defence, and 
the King dclibcr’-tcly incurred the fate he met. 

King Clmi’lcs provoked war, and commenced 
it ; he therefore voluntarily took its clianccs. 
When foes meet in battle, the command, Thou 
shalt not kill, is suspended, especially as regards 
the p^ty that fights in self-defence : and the 
friends of a man wdio is slain in a fight which 
his wilfulncss alone has originated, can have no 
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rensoii to say that his destroyer could plcail iiu 
right to kill him. 

Wc must bear in mind that the contest be- 
tween Charles and his people was not a mere 
political strife, but a struggle of actual life or 
death. The victor’s only chance of existence lay 
in the destructioji of the vanqiiisheiL 

It will now be seen, I think, that the case 
before us is not that of a inomirch slain by his 
subjects, but of a soldier falling in a battle he 
himself provoked. 

Sixth Speakeu. — Sir, I give my friend who 
has just si)okeii great credit for his ingenuity, but 
I beg to assure him that it will not avail with the 
tlioughtful portion, at least, of his auditory. 

The position of King Charles w:is not that of a 
soldier slain in fight, but of a prisoner taken in 
the field : and even admitting tlmt the monarch 
voluntarily incurred the chances of ivar, w’as it 
not the height of crime, as well as the extreme of 
cruelty, in his captors, to destroy him ? And 
will not this of itself be sufficient to demand our 
condemnation and abhorrence of Cromwell’s con- 
duct and chameter? 

Why did not Cromwell preserve, instead of 
destroying. King Charles? There was no need 
to kill him.^ The unfortunate monarch was too 
weak to be a cause of fear : he was humbled and 
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defeated : there was therefore nothing further to 
apprehend Ifrom him, and liis destruction was a 
deliberate and wilful piece oi‘ cruelty and murder. 

This charge of atrocious cruelty, then, I make 
against Cromwell ; and say that upon this ground 
alone, I must deny him my admiration. I like 
his bold and daring character, I respect his clear- 
ness and comprehensiveness of mind, and I own 
the benefits resulting to England from his sway : 
but his cruelty proves to me a lack of principle in 
his heart, and leads me to believe that it pro^ 
ceeded from his ^guilty ambition, which saw that 
when once the obstacle of the King was removed, 
he should have a better chance of rising to the 
supreme authority. 

The cruelty of Cromwell, then, and his ambi- 
tion, are in my opinion clearly proved, and for 
these reasons I shall vote against him. 

Seventh SrEAEER. — Sir, The arguments of 
the last speaker will, if fmrly looked at, weigh, 
not against Croi .well, but against himself. Hi» 
logic will actually support hU opponents^ con- 
clusions. 

The gentleman has admitted that the King was 
a prisoner of war, and then has asked us. Why 
should he have been destroyed ? Now this, be it 
observed, makes the matter of the* King’s de- 
struction simply one of policy. The honourable 
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gentleman himself has done this, not I ; for, says 
he. What need was there to kill the King? im- 
plying that if need could be shown, the act would 
be justifiable. 

Now the need can be shown. It is all very 
well for the King’s defenders to say that he was 
weak and therefore harmless; that he was de- 
feated and therefore powerless. There can be no 
doubt that Charles was blind and obstinate in his 
resistance to his people, and that he meant to 
relinquish his wicked struggle only with his life. 
Imprisonment, you will please to notice, had been 
already tried without success ; plots to escape, 
and recommence the civil war, were continually 
afoot. Had the King been suffered to remain 
}ilive, his person would have been a centre round 
which his partisans would have never ceased to 
rally: and the unnatural struggle would have 
been continued until one or other of the con- 
tending parties were exterminated. 

It is, as a great writer says, ** a stern business 
to kill a king ; ” but if a king, deaf to all re- 
monstrance, and heedless of right and justice, ob- 
stinately throws away his kingship, and snatches' 
at absolute tyranny instead: he is no longer an 
inviolable king, but a criminal, amenable to the 
laws of the state and of eternal justice : and must 
be dealt with as a criminal alone. 
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Eigijth Speaker. — Sir, The reason which 
moves me to refuse my admiration to the character 
of Cromwcllj is the inordinate ambition which I 
find in it. 

More clear evidence of ambition I cannot con- 
ceive than I find in *the career of Cromwell. 

Notliing seems ever to have satisfied him; he 
aims higher than the highest. We see him first 
assuming the captaincy of a troop of horse ; then 
aspiring to the command of a regiment ; then 
getting the appointment of Captain General of 
the Eastern Provinces ; then gaining the post of 
Lieutenant GenerJil of the whole army : then be- 
coming Lord General of the Kingdom's forces: 
then dictating to, and with lawless power con- 
trolling, coercing, dissolving, and at his own plea- 
sure reconstructing, the Parliament: then made 
Lord Protector of the realm: and lastly encou- 
raging men to offer him the crown. I see in this 
a crafty, bold, and insatiable ambition ; without a 
parallel (save perhaps the single case of Napoleon) 
in history. 

He sets his single will against* the other au- 
thority and law, too; of which we have inniiy 
signal and striking proofs. 

We see it *ii his illegal dissolution of the Long 
Parliament ; in his impatient haste to accelerate 
the dissolution of the parliaments which he himself 
formed ; in his fierce and determined mastery in 
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council and in the field. He controlled all thv; 
])OAVcrs in the realm : the judges on the bench, 
the ministers of state, the commanders of both 
the land and sea forces, the legislative assemblies, 
and the physical power of the nation — the army. 

What absolute selfishness, ambition, and tyranny 
we may see in all this ! Wliat unhcartl-of vain- 
glory, self-esteem, and "presumption ! I cannot 
admire such a character at all. 

Ninth Speaker. — Sir, It often strangely 
]ia])pcns that tlie facts adduced by one disputant 
are found, upon examination, to support the cause 
of his adversary: I venture to say that in the 
address of the last speaker we have a fresh and 
striking instance of this truth. 

He charges Cromwell with ambition ; and proves 
his point by simply exliibiting his successes and 
elevations I Sir, 1 can give you a far better 
theory. Cromwell’s superior advancements are 
owing solely to his merit. I defy any proof of 
ambition at all. 

For more than forty years Cromwell had led 
a retired country life : had never aspired to any 
dignity or office whatever : and think you that a 
man whose hot youth is past begins to dream of 
elevation as he goes down the hill of life ? Pre- 
posterous ! Cromwell never solicited — never de- 
sired temporal dignities : ^is heart was set on far 
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higher honours : he was perfectly content to re- 
main and die an hone«!t. pious, country farmer^ 
But when wrong was perpetrated on himself and 
his countrymen ; when their rights were invaded, 
and their very liberty of conscience threatened: 
lie rose like a valiant man, and made fight in its 
defence. He raised his troop of horse ; his extra- 
ordinary merits were perceived ; and he gradually 
rose from post to post until he naturally reached 
the highest. He never solicited one of them : but 
refused many. Show me a better man displaced 
for him: show me a single instance of the em- 
ployment of craft or influence to bring about his 
elevation, and I will admit his ambition without 
a scruple ; but as it is, I boldly and utterly deny 
it. The best proof of the folly of the charge is 
that he refused the kingship when it was offered 
him. Very little like ambition that I In fact, I 
can safely challenge all proof of it. 

Tenth Speaker. — There is one part of 
Cromwell’s cuaracter which has not yet in my 
opinion received sufficient consideration : I mean 
his character as a ruler. 

Sir, To CromwcU’s enlightened and firm rule, 
we owe in some measure almost all the political 
blessings we possess. He was the patron of our 
arts and literature, the protector of our commerce, 
and the zealous purifi^ of our laws. He first 
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demanded and maintained British supremacy upon 
the seas : he liumbled our enemies : lie extenried 
our sway: he restored our finances: and he 
signally improved our socihl and monil character. 
To him we owe that unconquerable spirit of 
liberty which has since always animated the British 
mind : and to him we owe also that religious free- 
dom, that right to wbrship as we will, which we 
now so Ifappily possess. The very meanest sub- 
ject ^Ya^ sure of justice during his administration ; 
all vice was steadfastly put down by him. 

The last speaker has denied that Cromwell \ras 
ambitious : but one ambition he did exhibit — the 
ambition of making England the mistress of the 
world. As to personal aggrandisement, no such 
thought was ever his: he sacrificed property, 
labour, and. we almost say life, for the common- 
wealth : but to extend the renown and secure the 
happiness of his country, was an aim that he hot 
only encouraged, but achieved. 

Cromwell has been called a usurper : by what 
argument he can be proved one, I should like to 
know. To usurp is to seize without claim or 
right: Cromwell did nothing of the sort, ilis 
offices were forced upon him: not one of them 
did he solicit. 

He became the chief magistrate solely by the 
voice of the people. Cromwell was too wise a 
man to desire the emp^ty dignities of power and 
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place : he accepted the chief office in the nation 
because, conscious of his own mental power, he 
knew thiit he could guide the state through its 
difficulties. Where was the hand in England 
that could have done as his did ? The best proof 
of his right is his power. A man more fit to 
govern men never existed, and I feel that if ever 
there were to come a time when the statues of 
our rulers were to be erected in testimony of a 
nation’s gratitude, I should give to Cromwell’s 
the very higl^est place of honour. 

I believe. Sir, that Cromwell was a man of 
giant powers and energies : that he acted honestly 
and greatly according to his heart’s convictions : 
that he was pure in his morality, and sincere in 
his religion : and with this conviction, I feel an 
admiration for him which I can accord to but two 
or three great names in history, besides. 

Eleventh Speaker. — Sir, when the de- 
fenders of Cromwell speak of his great intellect 
and energies, they assert a truth in which all 
must agree; but when they maintain that his 
morality was pure, and that his religion was 
sincere, they make an assertion which I certainly 
hesitate to admit. 

That Cromwell’s moral character (at least in 
early life) was questionable there is every reason 
to suppose. He was a cnember of one of the 
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Inns of Court: but appears to have neglected 
his studies for licentious pursuits: a supposition 
supported by the fact that when writing in after 
life of his early years, lie asserts his exceeding 
sinfulness,” and his ** wicked courses.” 

And as to his religion, I believe him to have 
been a hypocrite. When, in conjunction with his 
awful slaughters, I find him speaking the name 
and quoting the words of tlic Most High ; bring- 
ing the Gospel of peace to justify the horrors of 
war ; 1 can come to no other conclusion than that 
his religion was one of word, and not of deed. 
Whatever he did, he ’ had a text of Scripture to 
justify it by. Ilis whole life seems to me a life 
of {iretence and cant. Had his religion been 
purer, he would have been more peaceable ; but 
his violent, contentious, and self-Avillcd career 
seems sufficient to prove that although he had the 
name of religion ever on his tongue, he httd not 
the spirit of it in his heart. 

The charges I bring against him, are< then, 
that he was immoral and hypocritical, and unless 
these can be dispelled, his character is stained 
beyond redemption. 

Twelfth Speaker. — I am very glad, Sir, 
that the gentleman who has last addressed you 
has so specifically charged the character of Crom- 
well with immorality and hypocrisy; for of all 
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the charges ever made against him these are the 
most easily disproved. — 

First as to tlie immorality. Where is the proof 
of it ? “ He was a member of one of the Inns of 

Court,” says our friend, ‘*and neglected his 
studies for dissipation.” This is the common 
story and belief, I know ; but. Sir, it is absolutely 
without foundation. Recent researches* have 
proved that Cromweirs name is not to be found 
in any of the Inn-books at all. He never belonged 
to the law in his life. 

But, says^our friend, he himsqlf admits his 
immorality: he speaks expressly of his own 
wickedness” and depravity.” Doubtless Crom- 
well docs say this : and yet he may have lived a 
perfectly moral life for all that. St. Paul calls 
himself " the chief of sinners,” and yet says he 
kept the law blameless.” Sir, both the apostle 
and tlte illustrious subject of our criticism speak 
of that inner depravity of nature which pertains 
to all men, and which is quite consistent with a 
life outwardly' correct. They both knew that in 
heart and thought they were (as' all men are) 
great sinners before God, and they were humble 
enough to confess it. So much for this magni- 
ficent charge of immorality. 

And now for the other matter: Cromwell’s 


* See Cromwell's Letters and Speeches : by Carlyle. 
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hypocrisy. I sliould like to know. Sir, by what 
riglit men assert this charge? A man’s religion 
is a thing between him and his Maker, and no 
other man can see and determine its truth or 
falsehood. Who elevated our friend into the 
judgment-seat? Who gave him the right and 
capacity to judge ? And what was the ground 
upon which he accused Cromwell of liypocrisy ? 
Listen, gentlemen, listen : because he was always 
referriny to Scripture I Did you ever heaif a 
charge so unwisely made? or so miserably sup- 
ported ? 

Cromwell a hypocrite. Sir ! No, I will believe 
most things sooner tlian that. Look at his life. 
For sixty years he lived devoutly before God and 
man ; no man ever accused him of injustice, im- 
piety or irrcligion ; and yet we are told that he 
was a hypocrite ! Docs his daily household prayer 
look like hypocrisy ? Does his devout j)reaching 
to his troops look like hypocrisy? Docs the 
selection and formation of that pious regiment of 
Ironsides look like hypocrisy ? Does his thorough 
reformation of the mannci's of his army, dnd of 
the nation, look like hypocrisy ? Docs his tearful 
praying before battle look like hypocrisy ? Does 
his constant ascription of all power and glory and 
success to God, instead of to himself, look like 
hypocrisy? Docs his thorough knowledge of 
Scripture truth, or his strict enforcement of re- 
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ligious duty, look like hypocrisy? Does that 
splendid exclamation uf his when at the rising of 
the sun he saw his wicked foes before him — 

Let God arise and let his enemies be scattered ” 
— docs that look like hypocrisy? 

If ever there were a really practical, earnest, 
and religious man on earth, we see him here in 
Cromwell: and yet the honourable gentleman 
would try to persuade us that all this was show, 
and that at heart this Cromwell was a hypocrite I 
I spurn the jniserable theory. Sir, with the con- 
tempt it merits ! 

Thirteenth Speaker. — Sir, Neither the 
indignation, nor the eloquence, of the speaker 
who has just addressed us; shall, if I know it,, 
inislecid my judgment on this matter : I am yet 
uiicoiivinced that CromwclFs is a character to be 
admired, and I am about to venture a few words 
upon that side of the question. 

If I wanted proof of Cromwell’s wickedness of 
character, I snould find it in the misery and retri- 
butioii of his later life. Whence all that timid 
fear of assassination ? Whence that concealment 
of armour and fire-arms beneath his clothes? 
Whence tuat inward restlessness and misery, but 
from a troubled and wretched conscience ? If he 
had done nothing but right, what had he to fear? 
Virtue is always brave, whilst wickedness is 
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always timorous. To me these signs are con- 
clusive. 

A part of Cromwell’s career which is very 
indicative of his character seems to have qscaped 
observation : I allude to his conduct in Scotland 
and Ireland. His craft in Scotland, and his 
cruelty in Ireland, .arc matters which liis judges 
wpuld do well to consider. To me this craft 
appears duplicity, and this cruelty the direst and 
most thoughtTcss carnage. These things stamp 
the man at once: and prove all that has been* 
asserted of his duplicity arid cruelty. But enough 
has been said upon the subject, and 1 will now 
resume my scat. 

Opener {in reply), — Sir, My reply will not 
be very long, for 1 have not much to answer. 
Cromwell’s character has been criticised both by 
. his deeds and his presumed motives. His rising 
against the King ; his conduct towards the 
monarch ; his acceptance of the supreme power ; 
and his slaughter of the nation’s enemies ; have 
all been condemned ; but why ? Simply because 
they have been tested by the rules of ordinary 
morality; whikt they ought to have been tried 
by a far wider standard. I can very well believe. 
Sir, that there are' no parchment laws which 
warrant a man in resisting a tyrant, or in con-' 
demning him to death; 1 can perfectly nnder- 
• M 
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stand that there are no written enactments which 
permit a man to destroy the enemies of God: 
and I can readily imagine that there are no acts 
of Parliament in favour of country gentlemen 
becoming Lord-protectors : but for all that, I am 
quite disposed to conceive that there are a good 
many laws in Heaven’s chancery which have 
never received the Koyal assent, and arc quite 
unknown to Blackstone. There are circumstances 
beyond the scope of human laws ; hnd they must 
be tried by quite other principles. Such are the 
circumstanccs^ow before us. 

To get at a fair judgment of Cromwell’s cha- 
racter we must throw ourselves into Cromwell’s 
situation. We must transport ourselves into an 
age of fierceness, sternness, and war: we must 
imagine ourselves the victims of tyranny and 
oppression: we must conceive of a time when 
religion was not a thing put on with Sunday 
clothing, but a matter by which men lived, and 
for which they would fight and die ; we must see 
the bigotry power on the one side, and the 
fanaticism of outraged conscience on the other: 
and above all things we must place ourselves in 
the centre of a period when in the minds of the 
injured there arose a stem determination to deliver 
themselves from the despotism of irreligion that 
.threatened them, or perish in the attempt. 

Then let us conceive a giant-souled, earnest. 
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honest-hearted. God-fearing, man, of silent ways- 
and deep thoughts, cast into this chaos: and if 
we do this, we shall then see Cromwell and the 
circumstances which ‘surrounded him, and be able 
to form a judgment of his character. 

Xo me, who have diligently sought to do this, 
there is no particle of doubt upon the matter. 1 
see in Cromwell a man who, after long thought 
and pmyer, has made up his mind that religion 
is his only duty and business : and that he will 
perform that duty, and prosecute that business, 
against all gainsayers, low and high. J scc'liini 
cherishing this determination, and performing it 
in quiet daily life ; prepared to do so even till his 
death. The active world calls him, however: 
and, prompt at the voice of duty, he obeys- the 
cdl, and carries*his religious principle into his 
public conduct. He tries all by this one test: . 
and whatever he finds wanting "in the balance, is 
condemned and exposed without favour or pity, 
lie takes his stand upon the Word of God ; and 
though the Prince of Evil himself oppose, he 
cares not, but continues his course. Prating 
senators; misled covenanters, unjust kings, and 
unscriptural prelates, are alike his enemies, for 
they are the enemies of truth and heaven. He 
uses towards them no hal&measures : sincere and 
terrible in his deep enthusiasm he opposes right to 
might, and days them as the foes of Qod. ’ He 
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IS then called on by all men to rule ; strong in 
the strength of heaven, he undertakes the charge; 
and in the same strength, performs it. Jklen press 
him to accept the kingsliip : he, wiser than they, 
refuses the empty name, and remains Protector. 
As Protector lie rules England in the fear. of 
God — yes, this nation was once actually governed 
by the principles of religion : the Bible was once 
our only book of Law ! — ^he discards all vice, pro- 
fanity, and injustice ; and encourages truth, de- 
voutness, and morality. Lastly, he dies as he had 
lived, full of trdth and fervour ; in lively commu- 
nion with his Heavenly Father. 

Here then we see a man ; a man 'whose fiiitli iji 
God was not a vision, but a fact : and who dared 
all things for the truth ; even death itself : a man 
earnest and real as nature : a^man fit to be a 
pattern, a king, a hero, among men ! And are 
Avc to be told. Sir; that we must not admire him ? 
Are >vc to be insulted by a reference to the law 
books of Westminster Hall and St. Stephens 
Chapel, and tolJ. that wc cannot find his defence 
written there ? Let the pedants and pharisees of 
the world assert such folly if they will : I for one 
will laugh them to scorn, with their law books, 
too : and I wUl tell them, in' reply, that although 
no parchment may celebrate the name,- and no 
eflSgy exhibit the features, of this man, his glory 
shall live .bright and pure in the memory of the 
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world, down to the remotest generations of man- 
kind. 


See Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches. By 
Carlyle. 
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Question VIIL 

Which was the greater Poet — Shakspere or Milton? 

Opener. — Sir, It will be readily admitted that 
nothing conduces more to give the mind dear- 
ness and distinctness of thought^ than the phicticc 
of criticism ; and therefore it will be acknowledged 
that I have proposed a question for debate which 
is calculated to afford useful and healthy mental 
exercise. 

We are to judge between two poets ; between 
the two greatest poets (as I believe) that ever 
lived. We are to say which is the greater poet 
of the two. By greater I mean altogether larger^ 
soukd, I do not wish to know which is the 
greater in any particular quality, but in the sum 
and total of their qualities. The question will 
now, I think, be clearly understood. 

I wish to guard against one error : the error of 
judging the poet as the man. It is between the 
works, and not between the lives, of these two 
writers that I wish for a comparison: to their 
works alone, then, let us refer. 

My own opinion runs in favour of Shakspere’s 
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superiority. I will not deny that Milton may 
have soared higher than Shakspere, but Shak- 
sperc’s, if not so lofty, is a more etrtended flight. 
Milton’s genius has a tendency to concentration : 
Shaksperc’s to diflusion. Milton flies pcrpcndicn- 
larly, Shakspere horizontally. The question be- 
comes, therefore. Which flight was the better, 
more useful, and more admirable of the two ? 

As I^said before, I give the palm to Shakspere. 
I think that his vision is« keener and truer and 
(|uickcr than JMilton’s. Both are Poets of Hu- 
manity ; both address themselves to univcraal fdel- 
ings and passions ; but Shakspere seems to have 
known the human heart better,- and to have ad- 
dressed it more effectually, than Milton did. This 
appears to arise from the fact that Shakspere’s 
vision was direct, and perfectly clear: whilst 
]\Iilton’s vision liad to pass through the medium 
of his imagination. Milton rose aloft from the 
crow'd of men, and looked down upon them as 
through a microscope ; Shakspere mingled with 
men and saw them face to face. Milton there- 
fore may have seen erroneously; whilst Shak- 
spere’s vision must have been absolutely true. He 
who sees through a microscope may perchance liave 
a false or distorted lens before liim, whilst he who 
uses the naked eye is liable to no such danger. 
Thus it was that Milton’s vision of the world was 

X 4 
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less true than Shakspere’s : Shakspere saw clearly 
and without a medium : Milton saw through his 
imagination : and therefore less directly and less 
distinctly. 

I have argued from fact to theory: now let me 
return from theory to fact. Take the idea of the 
world and of life which you get from Milton, and 
take the idea of the world and of life which you 
gather from Shakspere. Place them side by side: 
what do you see? Mjlton makes Earth a grand 
colossal universe of thought; and Man a great, 
tltoological, metaphysical, moral Thinker and 
Debater: Shakspere makes the earth a world 
full of busy, active, practical life ; and Man a 
restless Doer ; working, feeling, hoping, despair- 
ing ; replete with energy, intelligence, and passion. 
In a word, man is with Milton an imaginary being ; 
with Shakspere a real one. Milton gives us man 
as he would have made him : Shakspere pourtrays 
him as he is. 

This is all I wish to say upon this subject for 
the present. 

Second Speaker. — Sir, 1 regard Milton as 
the greater Poet of the two. 

I do 80 because I think that in the quality of 
Imagination he is deddedly superior: and Ima- 
gination is, in my opinion, the highest quality a 
Poet can display. 
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The great poem of Paradise Lost is the instance 
I select in proof. 

The very conception of this extraordinaiy 
work is sufficient to stamp Milton as the first of 
Poets. 

To vindicate eternal Providence, 

And justify the ways of God to man " — 

Avas an idea that only the highest style of mind 
could have conceived. And the execution of the 
idea is as wonderful as the conception of it. Edcn^ 
Earth, Hell, and Heaven, are in turns presented 
to us, and described with a vividness, distinctness, 
and force which we look for in vain in any other 
writer. 

It is said that Milton was incon*ect in his dc* 
scription of human life and character : but surely 
the critics who say so must have forgotten the 
masterly and touching delineation which he has 
given us of our First Parents in Paradise. 
Anything more purely beautiful I cannot con- 
ceive. The untainted souls of the new-created 
pair: their innocent delight in the new scene 
spread before them : their deep mutual love, the 
love of young, unworn, uncxliausted hearts : the 
freshness, quiet sweetness, and unclouded love- 
liness of Eden : form the most surpassingly beau- 
tiful and delightful picture that poetry ever con- 
ceived. I know not where, save in Holy Writ, 
the tired spirit of man may find such soothing 
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rest and consolation as in the Paradise of Milton. 
The contrast of its deep unruffled peace with the 
storms of life, gives to this portion of the poem a 
chann which no oilier work that I know of, pos- 
sesses. 

The imagination that produced this work is 
second to none on earth. 

Third Speaker. — Sir, I am not disposed to 
deny that Imagination is the highest quality a 
Poet can possess : although perhaps it would not 
bp difficult to^aigue with (Success that the power 
of describing the Actual is quite as great as the 
power of describing the Possible or Imagined. But 
I am disposed to deny that Milton pobscsses this 
quality more eminently than Shakspcrc. 

Milton has imagined Paradise : IShaksperc has 
imagined Fairy-land. Milton has imagined Satan: 
Shakspcrc has imagined Ariel and the Weird Sis- 
ters. The supernatural is^ indeed, common ground 
to both : and each treads it with equal propriety. 
Milton’s power herein has been noticed : now let 
us glance at Lhakspere’s. Consider, then, the ex- 
quisite chasteness and perfect keeping of Shak- 
spere’s supernatural pictures ; whether of Oberon 
and Fairy-land, or Hecate and Witchland. 

Whethei it be the Fairy 

Hanging a pearl in every cowslip's ear," — 
or whether it be Puck — 
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** Who'll put a girdle round about the earth 
lu fuitj minutes : *’•— 

or Titania — 

Upon the beached margin of the sea, 

Dancing her ringlets to the whistling wind : *' — 

or the WitcheSy who 

“ Hover through the fog and filtliy air:” — 

or the Ghosty 

“ )Vho«.o gi im portentous figure 
Walks armed through the night*" — 

nil tlicsc conceptions arc as masterly and true ae . 
the mind of poet ever conceived : and place Shak- 
sperc at once in the very highest rank as an ima- 
ginative writer. 

And whilst Shakspere’s imagination is as high 
a-. IMilton’s^ it is much wider. Ilis 

Poet’s eye in a fine frenzy i oiling, 

Glances from heaven tcacaith, from earth to heaven;" 

and embraces the whole universe. I hold, there- 
fore, that Shakspcrc's imt^rination is at least equal, 
and possibly superior, to Alilton’s. 

Foukth Sfeaeku. — Sir, It is said that Mil- 
ton's imaginative power, if as great, is not so 
grsisping and universal, as Shakspere’s : I do not 
admit this : for granting that his creative power 
is but rarely applied to Shakspere’s great domain, 
the human heart, it, on the other hand, ascends 
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to Other subjects, which even Shaksperc never 
reached. ** Winged with his angelic power. Mil- 
ton swept through the realnds of time and space ; 
veiled his face before the throne of God, or stood 
in the council of Pandemonium : floated in chaos, 
or walked with Adam in Paradise.” I say again, 
Shakspere never rose so high as this. 

But the opener truly told us that we were not 
to judge by one quality alone : let us look at some 
of the other distinguishing characteristics, then, of 
these two great writers. Milton’s exquisite style 
* and fine power qf description ought not to be for- 
gotten: here, I think, he more than rivals Shak- 
spere. Mark* the beauty of this.: — 

** Now morn, her rosy steps in the eastern elime 
Advancing, sowed the earth with orient pearl.'* 

Equally fine is his description of Adam : — 

** His fair large front and^cye sublime, declared 
Absolute rule ; and hyacinthine -locks 
Bound from his parted forelock manly hung 
Clustering.” 

Nor let us pass without notice Milton’s power 
over the feelings. In Paradise Lost there arc 
touches of pathos never surpassed. 1 would in- 
stance particularly Eve’s penitent reply to Adam’s 
uphraidings, when she — * 

■ ■ — ‘‘ with tears that ceased not flowing. 

And tresses all disorder'd, at his feet 
Fell humble ; and embracing them, besought 
His peace.” • < ■ 
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Mark also Satan’s attempt to address the legions 
of Hell : — 

“ Tbrice he assay'd, and thrice, in spite of scorn, 

'J'cars such as angels weep, burst forth : at last 
Words, interwove with sighs, found out their way.” 

Comment upon this fine passage would be super* 
lluous, and I shall say no more. 

Fifth Speaker. — I am of opinion that in 
the chief poetical quality. Imagination, the two 
poets before us are equally great. Alilton has 
risen higher than Shakspere : Shakspere has flown 
wider than Milton. Milton could well have been 
more universal : Shakspere could not with perfect 
ease have been loftier. 

Hut as to the other qualities which constitute a 
poet, I think that Shakspere was decidedly the 
more highly gifted. The last speaker has in- 
stanced the descriptive power and the pathos of 
Milton : but it seems to me that in both these 
faculties, Shakspere is the greater of the two. 

There is nothing in Milton to compare for a 
moment with the living beauty of that line spoken 
by Lorenzo : — 

^ How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon thb bank.” 

This is, in my opinion, the most perfect picture 
ever presented in words. In Shakspere’s Works, 
as Hazlitt says, there is such force and distinct- 
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ness* of description, tliat a word, an epithet, paints 
a whole scene, or throws us back whole years in 
the history of the person represented.” 

And as to pathos, I think that our friend was 
exceedingly unwise to challenge the comparison. 
I grant the great beauty of the instances pre- 
sented to us : but I find greater beauty by far in 
the pathos of Shakspcrc. I point to Learns re- 
cognition of Cordelia in his madness, with her 
reply : to Macdvff^s grief at the slaughter of his 
children : to Ophelia* s pathetic lamentations for 
‘ her father, and her death; to the wild agony of 
the bereaved Constance; to the simple remon- 
strances of Desdemona on her death-bed: to 
Antony* s burst, of passionate grief over the body 
of Ccesar: and to Othellds intense and heart- 
broken misery when he is made to believe that his 
wife is false to him. Any one of these instances 
is to my mind quite sufficient to establish the 
superiority of the pathos of Shakspere over that 
of Milton. 

Sixth Speakeb. — Sir, A very important test 
by which this question may be fairly tried has not 
' yet been alluded to ; 'knd by your permission I 
will here set it up : I mean the moral effect these 
^writers have produced upon the world. This 
will ,be a fair gauge of their respective powers ; 
for. effects are always the measures of their causes. 
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Now it seems to me that Shakspere has done 
more service to humanity than any other writer 
over born into the world. Through the whole 
natural and mental universe his spirit has ranged: 
and whatever it has touched it has illuminated, 
lie has shown 

“ Virtue her own feature, and Scorn her own image : ” 

he has reached “ Imagination’s airy height ; ” 
sounded the' lowest depths of Passion, trodden 
every path of life, and acquainted us with every 
kind of human experience. There seems not ft 
thought, not a pang, not a pleasure, not a senti- 
ment, not a truth connected with humanity that 
Sliaksperc has not felt and spoken. He has U- 
liiininated for us the whole Past: he ^^has turned 
the globe round, and surveyed the generations of 
men and the individuals as they passed, with their 
different concerns, passions, follies, vices, actions, 
and motives;” he has left us pictures of undying 
beauty, to elevate, refine, and refresh us; he has 
handed down to us a nobler monument of wisdom 
than is to be found in the works of all our philo- 
sophers; and he has erected for us a code of truth 
and morals which surpasses all that the world’s 
statesmen have ever ^ven us. 

How can we calculate the effect of such a soiil 
upon the world! . l^ne but a spirit similarly 
gifted could hope to show how, through its subtle 
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agency, the mysterious sympathies of man have 
been secretly and indissolubly linked to the whole 
universe of life: could hope to follow the high 
thoughts it has created tlirough their purifying 
and regenerating mission: or to estimate the life- 
giving influences of those radiations from the 
eternal star of beauty which it has conducted from 
the heavens to the earth. The mind instinctively 
shrinks from full inquiry: for it feels that only 
infinity can answer it. 

Seventh Si’EAKER. — I think Milton is a 
greater poet than Shakspere because his aim is 
higher. In Shakspere we see the divine sj)irit of 
Poetry circling the whole human world, and iden- 
tifying itself with every possible combination of 
human circumstance, of human joy, of human woe; 
in Milton we see it spread its godlike wings and 
soar into the world of Spirits, connecting the 
Human with the Divine^ and revealing to the eye ' 
of man, infernal terrors, and celestial joys. 

In Shakspere the Supernatural is employed 
upon the aflairs of our mortal nature, and has ^^its 
be-all and its end-all,” here. Thus in Macbeth it 
is evoked to inflame, and then to torture. Ambi- 
tion: in Hamlet to spur Irresolution: in Bichard 
to terrify Guilt. Shakspere never, or so rarely as 
to warrant the word never, uses it to awaken our 
s^se of Immortality^ or to arouse us to the awful 
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realities of the world to come. The Cliristian 
reader must ever mourn that our g^'ent iiiitioiial 
poet should have neglected to string his .harp in 
the service of Beligion. Beligion, indeed (except- 
ing more natural religion ), Slmkspere seems hardly 
to have known. But Milton, with a high, solemn, 
and almost prophetic, earnestness, makes the 
great subject of our Intmortality his constant 
theme. Creation, Paradi'^c, Heaven, and Hell, 
iVIan’s Fall, Salvation and Destiny: these are 
hi^ mighty subjects: and he treats them with a 
grandeur, indeed an awfulncss, befitting their 
sublimity. Never, I think, has the human soul 
rifecn so majestically as in Milton. 

I look upon the theme of ** Paradise Lost as 
the most magnificent, thrilling, and important on 
which the mind of man can s])eculatc. It is the 
conimenccmcnt and first act of that tremendous 
and tragic battle between good and evil, which has 
))ecn going on in all time, through all creation : 
which we every one of us feel to be waging in our 
souls ; and which is of all the sublime and awful 
questions that can engage us, the most necessary 
for us to solve. For what can compare with it ? 
On it hangs life or death ; torture or rapture ; hell 
or heaven. It comes home to us all, and must be 
answered for us all and by us all; in some way or 
other. Bid it into the distance we cannot, we 
dare not: its piercing voice keeps up its cry 

N 
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until it gets an answer. Happy are they who 
find the right reply ! 

/ Shakspere, then, is the puct of our Human Life ; 
and Milton the poet of our Iinmortnl Destiny : and 
because I think that our Divine is superior to our 
Human part, I hold tliat ' Milton is the greater 
poet of the two. 

Eighth Speaker. — Sir, I would be the last to 
deny that the Immortal must at all times infinitely 
transcend the Perishable: in that truth I fully 
concur with the ^ast speaker : but I cannot agree 
with him when he says that Shakspcrc is the poet 
only of our Human life. 

Shakspcrc, Sir, is tlie poet of Truth : and truth 
being immortal, he is therefore the poet of Im- 
mortality. There is no writer who refers more 
constantly to the Eternal rules and laws of (iod 
than Shakspcrc : he recognises them, and acts by 
them. He tries conduct, not by circumstance, but 
by perennial morality; an^ considers life only as 
afiected by the world beyond the grave. 

Macbeth affects to ^'jurnp the life to come,” but 
is ever held in fear of the hell he merits. Wolscy 
is made to say to Cromwell— 

** Let all thi* ends thou aimst at be thy country’s, 

Thy GofTs^ and Truth's” 

Hamlet is made tb bear the ills of life by — 
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“ the dread of soiiiotidnj; after death, 

That UIldi^covcr'd coimtr}, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns.** 

The sense of Immortality is continually appealed 
to by Shakspere ; by no writer more so. Con- 
stance, even in her frenzy, is led to say tliat — 

“ When hhc meets her pretty child in Heaven, 

She shall not know him.** 

King John is appalled by the fear of the doom 
that the awful Day of Jiwlgiuent will a\^al*d him : 
indeed instances of this kind are too numerous and 
well known to need further qiiotulion. 

It is rigrcttcd that Shakspere says notliing 
about Religion. Sir, it is perfectly trftc that our 
t»reat poet wus no thfolof/ian : but theology i*- not 
religion after all. lie takes no trouble about 
creeds : but it is easy enough to sec that a inori‘ 
really religious mind never existed. 

Wc have seen his religion in his Faith already: 
Immortality with him was a conviction strong as 
life itself : we may also see it in his fervent IIopc^ 
his Belief in Goodness, and in Truth : we see it 
lastly in his surpassing Charity: not the mere 
charity of almsgiving, but the true charity of 
hearty which endureth aU things and hopeth all 
things:” the charity that taught him to say — 

“ Forbear to judge, for we are einners all : ” 

the charity that led him in a day of prejudice 
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and unkindnc^s to defend tlic cause of the 
oppressed Jew ! 

No, never let it be said ilia^ Sliakspere had .no 
religion. lie was no sectarian, I know: very- 
likely he was charitable even towards heathenism ; 
but for all that he was an hun^ble and devout 
cliild of God. 

Ninth Sreakeis. — Sir, entering 

into the controvei*sy respecting the theological 
excellence of the two poets before us, I wish just 
to- say one or twa words iii)on the question. 

There seems at times a greater force in Milton 
than in Shakspere ; a greater intellectual strength. 
Who can forget • 

“ The shout that tore hell’s concave? 
or Satan's form as it 

“ Lay flouting many a rood ? ” — 
or the fallen angels 

Hurled headlong flandiig from the ethereal shy ? " 

Perhaps a better proof still of Milton’s force of 
description is to be found in his account of the 
Prince of the Fallen .when be calls him 

** Heirs draad coinmunder ; who aboye the rest, 

In shape and gesture proudly eminent^ 

Stood like a tower.’* 

Paradise Lost ” ^has often been censured for 
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its want of human interest. The subject should 
centre^ it has been remarked, in our First Parents : 
whilst by the author it is made to centre in 
Satan. Now to me it seems that the course the 
poet has taken is tlie only natural and proper one. 
Milton’s design, ns we have been very correctly 
told, was to mark the entrance of the principle of 
Evil into the world, and its early progress in the 
soul oAnan : tUl career of Satan is therefore the 
centre round which the whole interest revolves. 

And never w^as there a greater creation tlwn 
this of Milton’s Satan. The proud, defiant, all- 
daring, all-enduring, for-cvcr-fallen archangel, 
dauntlessly braving the darts of heaven, and yet 
eternally burning with the inner fire of selt-re- 
]iroach, and the piercing consciousness of happiness 
for ever lost ; is the subliuicst spectacle the soul 
of man Inis yet conceived. 

What are Shakspere’s Witches, his Ariel, his 
Hamlet, to this ? I will not stay to make a com- 
parison, for the objects compare themselves, and 
themselves give the verdict. 

Tenth Speakeb. — Sir, None of the debaters 
have yet spoken of Shakspere as a moralist: a 
character in which he is pre-eminent ; and which 
I believe is not attempted to be fixed on Milton. 
It has been *well said that in the writings of 
Shakspere there is more moral wisdom to be 

• . If 3 • 
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found than is embodied in all the ctlilcul produc- 
tions of our country put tojnrethcr.” L#ct us take 
a few examples : here is one : 

“ Sweet are tlic uses of Adversity ; 

■Wniieli like a toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head.'* 

Again : — 

** Not the king's crown, nor the deputed swiffd, . 

The marslial’s truncheon, nor tne Judge's robe. 
Becomes them with one half so good a grace 
As merejr does.” 

Again : — 

“ O, it is excellent 

To have a giant’s strength ; but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant?" 

What magnificent and deep pliilosophy there is in 
this: 

‘ We are such stuff 

' As dreams arc made of; and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep ! '' 

Here is a moral ior kings : — 

“ For within the hollow crown 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king, 

Keeps Death his coui*t ; and there the antic sits, 
Scofling his otatc and grinning at his pomp ; 

Allowing him a breath, a little scene, 

To monarchizc, be feared, and kill with looks, — 
Infusing him with vtlin and self conceit, — 

As if this flesh tliat walls about our life 
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Were brass impregnable; and humour'd thus, 

Gomes at the 1^, and with a little pin 

Bores through bis castle wall, and — farewell king!** 

One may find some good in this too: 

“ Glory is like a circle in the water, 

Which never ceasoth to enlarge itself. 

Till by broad spreading, it disperse to nought.” 

lJut I fear I weary you : tlic maxims of Shak- 
spere now apverbs^ and need not be repeated 
by me. ' 

Eleventh Speakeb. — Sir, Sliakspere vaa 
a groat moralist, certainly : but, in my opinion, 
Milton is very little, if at all, inferior to him in 
this respect. 

Morality proceeds from love of virtue, and con- 
fidence in goodness. Hear Milton thereupon : 

Virtue may be assail'd, but never hurt, 

Surprised by unjust force, but not enthralPd; 

Yea, even that, which mischief meant most harm, 
Shall in the happy trial prove most glory : 

But evil on itself shall back recoil. 

And mix no more with goodness ; when at last, 
Gather'd like scum, and settled to itself, 

It shall be in eternal restless change 
Self-fed, and self-consumed ; if this fail 
The pillar'd firmament Is rottenness, 

And earth’s base buUt on stubble.** 

Again ; hear the Spirit in Comus : 

• * 

** Mortals that would ibllow me, 

' XiOve Virtue; she alone is free. 

• ' ir 4 
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She can teach ye how to climb 
Higher than the sphery chime ; 

Or if Virtue feeble w i*re 
Heaven itself would stoop to her !" 

How exquisite is his reference to 

“ The virtuous mind that ever walks attended 
By a strong-siding champion. Conscience!” 

Milton as a moralist stands^ I think, extremely 
high. He is utterly free from ^H^judicc :%bjiires 
all bigotry, dogmatism, servility, and mental 
slavery. A more thoroughly independent mind 
never existed. Consequently his morality is never 
tinged with the pride of the Pharisee. He loves 
virtue for its own sake, and makes no boast of 
it. He may not perhaps have written so large 
a code of morality as Shakspere has produced, 
but it is quite as pure, and quite as practically 
useful. 

That character of Satan has been of wonderful 
service to us : it has taught us. the virtue of en^ 
durance : and had Milton done no more than this, 
he would be deserving of the highest honour as a 
moi^dist. 

Twelfth Sfeaeeb. — Sir, I am not quite so 
sure as the lart gentleman who spoke seems to be, 
that the character of Satan is likely to affect us 
morally or beneficially. 

What is it? A fallen angel defying the Al- 
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niiglity^ and in his own strength enduring aind 
ticorning the Almighty’s punishments. We hear 
him say that ’tis 

“ lietttiT to reign in hell tlian serve in heaven.” 

Wc are told by liim that into hell 

“ he brings 

A mind not to be changed by place or time : 

The mind is own place, and in itself 
Can mfikc a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven.” 

I really doubt the morality of this. The pic- 
ture seems to me likely to do at least as much 
harm as good. I will suppose a man far gone in 
vice brooding over these seutiinentd. What would 
be the result? Why that he like Satan would 
say — 

“ Then farewell hope, and with hope, farewell fear ! 

Farewell remorse ! all good to me is lost : 

Evil ! be thou my good ! ” 

He, too, would disdain submission ; ” and in bis 
despair ** defy the Omnipotent.” The Satan of 
Milton, the Prometheus of Shelley, and the Cain 
of Byron, all seem to me to be alike immoral 
and dangerous pictures to present. They arc all 
represented as unconquered by ^ the Almighty, 
though fallen ; and this leads the mind to think 
that Evil is too strong for God, and can safely 
defy him : a very dangerous doctrine to teach. 

The morality of Milton always appears to me 
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(even the best of it) to be oi a vague controversial 
character: he puts forth declamatory arguments 
instead of practical maxims : and tries to describe 
Truth instead of shmoing her. In a word, Milton’s 
is the morality. of Intellect: whilst Shakspere’s is 
i the morality of tlie Heart. 

Choosing between these two. Sir, I incline to 
Shakspcrc : his morality is indisputable, whilst 
Milton’s, however pure, is always open tp con- 
troversy. 

TniRTEENite Speaker. — Sir, Although I do 
not think Milton so great a Poet as Slmkspere, 1 
yet think a word or two may be said for him as 
respects the moral influence of his character of 
Satan. 

We have been told that it is a demoi’alising and 
dangerous representation: that we arc prone to 
be fascinated by it; and that when we sec the 
Arch-Fiend braving and heroically enduring the 
vengeance of the Almighty, we feel a sympathy, 
v^hich may pr obably become an admiration, for 
him : and may lead us to imitate his fierce and 
dauntless bravery. ' 

But, it seems to me that ovt sympathy fastens, 
notj^ti wha^- is*’ evil, but on what is good. It is 
not the bold and daring defiance of the Almighty, 
but the uncontrollable power of mind, that we 
admire ; the 'energy which makes soul superior* to 
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circumstnncc ; and as a great writer says, “ IN^any 
a man has borrowed new strength from the force, 
constancy, and dauntless courage of evil agents.” 
Besides, the horrors of Hell must counterbalance 
its pleasures even in the mind of the most aban- 
doned calculator. 

Milton’s mastery over the art of Poetry has not 
yet been noticed : his magnificent blank verse ; — 
his "linked sweetness long drawn out;” — his 
vigorous and polished style ; and his lofty mode 
of thought. All these are qualities which he ex- 
hibits very remarkably, and should be taken into 
account when the comparison is made. 

Opener (in reply), — Sir, The propositions which 
I submitted to you in opening this debate have 
been proved, rather than refuted, by my oppo- 
nents : so I have not much now to say. 

far as regards the arty the mere mechanism 
of Poetry, Milton may have been superior to 
Shakspere : Shakspere was not at all a mechanist, 
and never could, be. Still, even upon this point it 
must be borne in mind that Milton is very much 
indebted to his Icamingy whilst Shakspere 

“ Warbles his native wood-noted — wild.** 

Take away Milton’s learning, and then you will 
find *thkt,' even as an artist, h^ ia not so great as 
Sliakspere. 
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Bjit, after all, it is in the essential qualities of 
Poetry, that the poet’s greatness lies r and these, 
therefore, arc the only proper tests. 

The conclusion to which this debate leads me, 
is unquestionably, that Shaks])cre possesses these 
qualities more eminently than his rival. 

In imagination I hold that he is at least equal ; 
in passion, he is far superior ; in perception, he is 
immensely more quick and intelligent ; in sym- 
pathy,' he is infinitely greater : in intellect, he Is 
more intuitive and clear: in ideality, he is un- 
doubtedly mo^ serene and vivid: and in the 
aggregate of mind he is more* united, harmonious, 
and complete. To use the words of Drydcn, he 
is the man of the largest, truest, and most com- 
prehensive soul yct'born into the world.” 


See Jeffkey’s Cortbibutions to the Edinburgh 
Review, vol. ii. pp. 315 — 332. 

Macaulay’s Critical and Historical Es- 
SAY8> vol. i. pp. 1 — 32. . 

Knight’s Shaksfere ; a Biography. 
Edinburgh Review, vol. xii. p. 59. 
Channing’s Essay on Muton- 
ELusliVt on Sbakspbre. 
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Question IX. 

Which has done the greater service to manhiad — 
the Pnnting Press, or the Steam Engine i 

First Speaker. — Sir, It is much to be feared 
that as we sail along the great and ever-widening 
ocean of civilisation, we forget the streams and 
sources which have helped to form it. It is but 
rarely that we look back and endeavour to c^ti- 
mate the influences wliich have made us what wc 
arc. 

Deeply impressed with this truth, I have de- 
termined to-night to direct attention to the debt 
which wc owe to two of the greatest causes of 
our mental, moral, and physical improvement, 
the Printing Press and the Steam Engine. These 
seem to me to be the most important inventions 
ever made by man, and to inquire into their 
value will doubtl^ lead us to extend the groat 
advantages which they confer upon mankind. I 
wish to know to which of these inventions we arc 
the more indebted ? and the best way to open the 
question will be to recount the benefits they have 
respectively bestowed upon the human race. ^ 
First, then ; what has the Printing Press done 
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for man? The complctest answer one can give 
to that question is, that it has extended know- 
ledge. The consequences of this diffusion of 
knowledge have been both great and good. The 
consequences have been good inasmuch as they 
have imparted to us, — I. Information respecting 
our physical frame, which teaohes us how to pre- 
serve our liealth and lengthen our life : IL Intel- 
lectual information, which enables us to distin- 
guish betwen falsehood and truth, to profit by 
the example of the past, and to guide ourselves 
by the* wisdom of experience and philosophy : 
and III. Moral information: which shows us 
good and evil, teaches us the beauty o^ virtue, 
and the value of religion* 

And now : what is the nature and extent of our 
debt to the Steam Engine ? It seems, at the first 
glance, that we chiefly owe to it the oxtens^n and 
improvement of Physical good* It has cheapened 
clothing, food, and fuel : it has strengthened our 
houses, and lowered the cost of building : it has 
opened, drainefi, tmd worked new mines, which 
without it never could have seen the light : it has 
enabled us to travel on land, at a rate of swiftness 
well nigh incredible, with no greater fatigue thaA 
if we were sitting in our parlours ; it has enabled 
us to traverse the sea at all times and in all 
ii^ealiheiBs in defiance of wind, tide, and tempest : 
«i€"l]^ relieved hunttm labour in every department 
^of Jiersonal fiitiguc : it h{» introduced us to all 
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parts of the world :* baa extended oommeroe : has 
promoted the mutual interchange of produce and 
manufacture: and it has made man practically 
acquainted with all the varieties of the human 
race. ' 

But the benefits we owe to the Steam Engine 
do not stop here. We get intellectual and moral 
as well as physical^ ^od, from it. 

By freeing manual labour it developes mental 
intelligence' It gives men time to think and 
study. Formerly the great personal fatigue men 
underwent in the course of their daily labour, not 
only prostrated, but absolutely weakened, their 
minds. This excessive toil led them further to 
desire siimulants to sustain them; and thus it 
mostly happened that they who spent their days 
at the loom spent their evenings at the alc-housc. 

The Steam Engine has helped to give the in- 
formation, too, which it left people* leisure to 
desire. It has made them acquainted with facts 
in every department of knowledge, and has en- 
abled them to see, and judge for themselves. 

I said, further, that the Steam Engine had 
extended moral good: this will now be felt^evi- 
dent: for by acquainting us with ftcts it leads 
us towards truth ; and hruth in science, will soon 
produce truth in morals. J wiU'^now leave the^ 
comparison between the •value of tile mpeoilve 
benefits of these two Gbreat lnvei|lf&ai to the 
meeting. 
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Second Sreaker. — Sir, AVlien tlie opener 
of this debate said that the benefit resulting from 
the Printing Press consi«>ted in the eAtension of 
h/iovohdgey he gave us perhaps* the best reason 
that can be imagined ^vhy we should vote for 
that invention ratlier than for the Steam Engine. 

Look at the state of this country before the 
dlscoveiy of the art of printing, and then at it a 
century afterwards (when Its yplue had become 
appreciated) ; and then you will see at a glance 
what it accomplished for us. 

England^ pi;jior to the time of Caxton, was sunk 
in the grossest mental and moral darkness that 
one can well conceive on this side of barbarism. 
Arts and sciences there were none; even the 
simplest rudiments of education were unknown 
to the common people, nay even to the nobles: 
and the monks and priests monopolised every 
particle of* information. The fbullcst licentious- 
ness, the most intolerable tyranny, the wickedest 
cruelty, and the most detestable fraud and violence, 
existed in the land. Murder was continually 
perpetrated in the open street: no man’s hoube 
or life was safe: the worst principles of our 
nature were in active and deadly exercise. We 
must add to this lamentable state of things, the 
fact that all orders of men were ^unged deep in 
superstition: that they. were led like idiot slaves 
by their spiritual masters : and that leUgion, save 
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in its penances and extortions, was quite a sealed 
and hopeless mystery to them. There was no 
order, no peace, no morality : but Crime luid Ig- 
norance, like two hideous monsters, ruled gloat- 
ingly over the chaos." 

But as the sublime command of the Most High 
penetrated the original chaos of the universe, so 
did the printed word of knowledge penetrate the 
chaos w*c have just surveyed. It said, “Let 
THERE BE LlGHT, AND THERE WAS LiGHT : ” 
and Trhen this Light came, men saio. 

** Vice is a monster of such frightful mien, 

That to be hated needs but to be seen** 

The Printing Press showed this monster to men, 
and so led them, through abhorrence, to avoid 
it. It taught them, also, the infamy of slavery : 
slavery of every sort, bodily, mental, and intel- 
lectual. There is something essentially free in 
knowledge : something that always indisposes the 
mind of its possessor to irrational restraint : and 
this may be proved by the instance before us. No 
sooner did knowledge come, than freedom came. 
In the reign of Henry the Seventh,. Caxtou 
printed : in the reign of Henry the Eighth, personal 
slavery was for ever abolished in Britain. But 
it was not the mere body that was freed: the 
mind and soul were unshackled also. Great in- 
tellects arose, and liberated men from mental 
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darkness. More than this: Luther came, and 
effected his reformation of our spiritual creed. 
Then followed Spenser, Sbakspere, Burleigh, 
Bacon, and Milton, all of whom were the pro- 
duction of the impetus given to genius by the 
Printing Press. ^ 

I think I have said enough to prove that the 
Press must claim our verdict. 

. TniBD Speaker. — Sir, The last speaker seems 
to have quite forgotten that there are two sides 
to the question Ucforc us : lie has descanted with 
much fluency upon the benefits we have derived 
from the Press, but he has not. said a single word 
about the Steam Engine. 

He points us to the change that the Printing 
Press wrought at the end of a hundred years: 
well ! I can point to an equally amazing change 
effected by the other invention now under con- 
sideration, a change wrought, mark you ! not at 
the end of a century, but at the end of less than 
a quarter of a cr itury ! 

I say then that the people of twenty-five years 
ago were as far behind the people of to-day in 
knowledge, and in freedom, as the people before 
the time of Caxton were behind the people who 
lived a century after his decease. Take any well- 
educated young man of twenty years of age, and 
compare him with a man of equal capacity who was 
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considered well-educated twenty years ago, and 
you will find my point proved by the answer to tlio 
* ^rst question you put to them. If your question be 
in history, the reply of the man educated twenty 
years ago (if he give you a reply at all) will be 
the assertion of some fallacy exploded since he 
was taught. If your question be in science, in 
chemistry, natural philosophy, mechanics, or phi- 
siology^ it is a thousand chances to one whether you 
get an answer from him. For this reason: that 
when he went to school, he learned reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic, and that was all. True, he had 
an occasional dip into Murray’s Gnimniar, and 
once now and then acquired a page or two of 
Goldsmith’s History of England, as a tsisk : but 
there was no Icsirning in that. Now, however, a boy 
is taught at almost any school you can send him 
to, not merely the common rudiments of education, 
but geography, history, chemistry, mathematics : 
in a word, nil the useful, and many of the exact 
sciences. Add to this, die immense amount of 
knowledge resulting from the vast circulation of 
cheap books, peculiar to our time, and then you 
will be able to form some idea of the immense in- 
crease of intellectual knowledge which has taken 
place within the last twenty years. 

That the Steam Engine has done this must, 1 
think, be plain. It has con^ted histoiy, because 
it has enabled men to visit the scenes of history, ' 
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and to reject from its pages things that were phy- 
sically impossible : it has promoted science, because 
it has ill a thousand ways laid the book of nature 
open to the eye of men ; and it lias extended in- 
formation, because it has multiplied the copies of 
wise men’s works. 

I think that the honourable gentleman who 
spoke last will now see that the silent contempt 
with which he treated the Steam Engine was not 
wise. 

Fourth SpI^aker. — Sir, I readily admit that 
the Steam Engine has been of signal service to 
humanity ; but we ought not to forget that the 
Printing Press was the real originator of many of 
the benefits apparently conferred by Steam. Nay, 
does not the Steam Engine itself oive its existence 
to the Press ? Had it not been for the knowledge 
disseminated by the art of printing, the Steam 
Engine would in all probability have remained 
unknown. 

Above all tlrngs, we must not forget that to 
the Press ive owe the printing and dissemination 
of the only true moral law we have, the Holy 
Bible. This divine Book is the true source of 
our civilisation, after all ; and through it alone has 
come that freedom of mind and body which has 
been so well described on this' occasion. Our im- 
liraved condition, our superior knowledge, and our 
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increased monditj, are due, we cannot doubt, to 
the wise teachings of the sacred Book ; and, but 
for the Printing Press, this precious Volume would 
have rpmained in the liands of the clergy ; to be 
communicated possibly through a false medium, 
presenting to us as much error as truth. 

I feel that tliis one argument alone is sufficient 
to prove the su})erior adviintages which have re- 
sulted to, the world fi*om the Press as compared 
witli the Steam Engine, and I will not weaken 
my cause by adding feebler reasons after one so * 
powerful. 

Fifth Speaker. — Sir, I will not attempt to 
deny that the Printing Press has conferred an in- 
calculable advantage upon thef human species by 
the promulgation of the Scriptures. But when 
wc come to think upon the iqattcr, we perceive 
that the greater part of this benefit is actually 
owing to the Steatn En^ne! The Press prints 
the Bibles, but the Steam Engine distributes 
them: nay, it' is actually the Steam Engine that 
prints them I It carries numberless copies to dis- 
tant lands; and here, by its application to the 
Press, it so multiplies those copies, that where 
there used to be but one Bible, there arc now a 
thousand. Formerly, the cost of paper and print- 
ing was so high, that only th^ rich could afford to 
purchase the Scriptures; now, no poor man, not 
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even the poorest, need be without them. It is 
to Steam* that we owe this. Steam makes the 
paper. Steam prints the book. Steam circulates 
the copies.' Were you to reckon up the miinber 
of Bibles printed by hand, and the number printed 
by Steam, you would sec that where the Press luis 
produced tens, the Steam Engine has produced 
thousands, of Bibles. However great, therefore, 
the merit may be that is due to the Press for 
originally giving us the Sacred Book, a greater 
praise is due to the Steam Engine for multiplying 
and circulating It. 

Consider, too, how the Press is enabled through 
the Steam Engine ,to inform man daily of what is 
passing in the world. Before the application of 
Steam, our daily pitpers were no more to compare 
with the Journals of the present time, than a spark 
can be compared with a blazing fire. But now 
Steam collects information daily in every quarter 
of the world, daily prints the news it brings, and 
daily carries away again into every quarter of the 
world the infornr. :tion it lias gathered and recorded. 
I shall vote for the Steam Engine without the 
lei^t hesitation. 

Sixth Speaker. — Sir, it seems to me that 
an originator is always more meritorious than an 
improver ; and the present comparison appears to 
prove this most particularly. 
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The Printing Press, it is admitted, first gave us 
knowledge : now the highest merit of the* Steam 
Engine seems to be that it has carried what the 
other Jias made I To argue that the Steam Engine 
is the greater, because it has distributed what the 
Press has printed, is just like saying, tliat the 
porter who carries a book is greater than the author 
who wrote it I Surely the original discoverer of 
America# is greater thiin the ca])tains y ho now sail 
thither ; and/ surely the originator of any great in- 
vention is greater than its mere accelerator. 

Suppose the Printing Press hod never been 
invented, where would Steam have been then? 
Or suppose the Steam Engine had existed without 
the Printing Press, what good could it liavc done 
us? Would it have given us cheap Bibles, correct 
histories, good education, and all the other great 
advantages that we are told we owe to it? No ! 
it would have improved us physically, but it would 
have left us just as mentally and morally dark as 
we .were. 

To me, just as the one Book seems the Bourpe 
of all morality, books in general seem the source 
of all knowledge and wisdom. Long before the 
Steam Engine was dreamt of, books were civilising 
and moralising and Christianising man ; and long 
after it is replaced by other inventions, the Press 
will continue to improve an^ exalt us. 

I will not offer any farther ar^ments, Sir, upon 
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this subject ; but I tliink I have thrown out some 
suggestions which will not prove altogether un- 
worthy of consideration. 

• 

Seventh Speaker. — Sir, .A great writer* 
has said ^‘that there is nothing more wonderful 
than a book.” In books,” ho continues, lies the 
soul of the whole past time. All that mankind 
has done, thought, or seen: it is lying, as in 
magic preservation, in the pages of books.” And 
it is this truth, doubtless, that has led so many of 
the sj)cakcrs on\his question to accord so great a 
value to the Printing Press, the producer of books. 

But surely that which will take us to the sources 
of knowledge must be greater and more bencficinl 
to us than the mere second-hand record of know- 
ledge I AVhich is the wiser man ? he who knows 
from actual observation, or he who knows from 
reading ? Which man, for instance, knows France 
better ? he who goes there and secs it, or he who 
reads about it in a book ? 

The Press wa called by the last speaker "the 
source of knowledge.” It is not so; it is the 
source of second^ hand knowledge. The Press sim- 
ply leads us to other men’s views of knowledge, 
and fails to gi^'c us actual, experimental knowledge 
for ourselves. ^But the Steam Engine enables us 
to go to the sources of knowledge direct. By the 

* Thomas Carlyle. 
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rapidity of its movements, it carries us from place 
to place in scarcely more time than it formerly 
took us to read about them ; and we now can see 
for ourselves what we were once obliged to take 
upon credit. 

Tlie result thus obtained for us by the Steam 
Engine must be eminently serviceable to truth and 
morality. From books, however dearly written, 
we do not# get exact ideas: the (rrecce we fancy in 
remlhig about it, is quite diflerent from the uetiial 
Greece when we see lt.> Travelling corrects the 
errors we form in reading, and thus (dears the miiid 
of false impressions, and fills it with true ones. 

Books of History, Geography, and Travels, 
which once wci’e implicitly relied on, arc now 
found to be full of misstatements and mib takes. 
Errors of topography, soil, climate, and produce, 
liavc been discovered and rectified. Doubted as- 
sertions liave been cither verified or totally dis- 
proved ; and thus truth has been established and 
extended. 

One cannot forbear the reflection, that if the 
Printing Press has promulgated much truth, it has 
also circulated much error. It has been employed 
to record and publish falsehood, atheism, blasphemy, 
sophistry, infidelity, and vice of every kind and 
shape. It is true that we owe to it cair knowledge 
of the Bible and of Shakspere ; but we aisp owe 
to it the Age of Beason ” and Voltaire. 
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If, then, we sum up the good and evil of the 
Press, and compare the total with the unmixed 
value of the benefits we derive from the Steam 
Engine, we shall, I think, be led to decide unhe- 
sitatingly in favour of the latter. 

• Eighth Speaker. — Sir, Our friend who has 
just spoken has referred to the evil (as well as 
good) that the Press has generated. Now the 
Steam Engine seems to me to do some evil, too. 
It has destroyed, from its imperfections, numerous 
human lives, the lives of those who have either 
tended to it or travelled by it : and thus society 
has been injured by the loss of its members. 

Further, it has superseded manual labour, and 
has thus thrown men out of employment. It has 
supplanted all kinds of industry, and therefore has 
deprived millions of the comforts they once used 
to cam. This will go far to explain, I think, the 
awful distress that exists amongst our manufac- 
turing population at the present time. Human 
labour is now so cheap that the best wages will 
hardly support a man with any degree of decency 
or comfort. 

It is said that the press generates error : but at 
any rate the Steam Engine does as much harm by 
circulating it. If the defenders of the Steam 
^gine claim the good which the Press docs, be- 
cause it helps to print and distribute it, they must 
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hold themselves liable to be cliaiged with the evil 
too. 

Ninth Speaker. — Sir, The Steam Engine 
is charged with destroying human lives, and also 
with supplanting human labour: let me say a 
word or two with reference to both these argu- 
ments. 

First, i\s to destroying human life : it is quite 
true that on our Eailways and in our Alines and 
Steam Packets, great loss of life often occurs: 
but the Steam Engine is at least less chargoabre 
in this respect than the contrivances it has su- 
perseded. The old Stage Coaches, the old Ma- 
chines for draining mines, and the old Sailing 
Vessels, were the causes of far more fatal and 
frequent accidents, than the Steam Engine causes. 
It is capable of the clearest proof that the loss of 
life (and let me add, of property) is infinitely 
smaller since Stqani has been used as a working 
power, than it was under any former system of 
conveyance; pedestrianism included. We read 
of accidents, it is true; but they are few and 
far between : whilst coaches, carts, waggons, and 
horses, were "formerly for ever doing mischief.’ 
A man, in fact, may now travel three hundred 
miles along a Bailwaj with less personal risk 
than he encounters if he walks a mile. Besides, 
the Steam Engine is capable of being brought to 
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absolute perfection : every accident leads to some 
new improvement whiclr will prevent a recurrence 
of the same sort of accident in future. Now the 
old Stage-Coach and Sailing-Vessel system had 
reached its perfection, and in the nature of things 
could he no better than it was. This charge, 
therefore, fails. 

Besides, the Printing Press is chargeable with 
a much greater evil : it often destroys that which 
is more precious than life by far, I mean repu-- 
tation and character. The gross libels, the evil 
slanders, the wicked falsehoods to which the 
Press has given birth, provA that it is capable 
of the very worst effects. Many a man has been 
so falsely^ condemned and atrociously maligned 
by it, that ho has thereby been driven to dcjspair, 
to madness, and to self-destruction. Wherein 
is the loss of life by a Steam Engine worse than 
this? 

And now let me say a word or two respecting 
the second charge that the last speaker made 
against the Steam Engine, namely, that it has 
supplanted human labour. Sir, 1 deny the fact. 
The Steam Engine piDvidcs more labour than it 
supplants. It diverts labour from old channels, 
it is ttve ; Lut it 02)cns new channels, both larger 
and better. The making of Bailways, Engines, 
Carriages, Telegraphs, Bails, Steam Vessels, and 
Beads, requires an amount of human labour far 
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exceeding all that the Steam Engine could pos- 
sibly supplant. Moreover, by putting ns into 
near communication with countries which once 
were hopelessly distant, the demand lor our manu- 
factures is increased ; and it is supposed by tliosc 
best able to judge, that more men are now re- 
cpiired to superintend our manufactures than were 
formerly employed in producing them. 

•So muck then for these mighty evils ! 

Tenth Speaker. — Sir, In the Steam Engine 
I sec the greatest civilizer (Christianity of course 
i'xccpted) that has yet been introduced into the 
>vorhl. 

It is the greatest actual potcer yet known ; and 
is employed in such an infinite variety of ways — 
minute and stupendous, that it is impossible to 
say wliat may not hereafter be done by its agency. 
There is no department of production, manu- 
facture, or personal comfort, which it has not ex- 
tended and improved. 

It is a moraliscr in many ways; but chiefly, 
I think, in this : it brings the various members of 
the human family into contact and relationshij). 
By its agency we go to lands hitherto almost un- 
known : we find there ignorant and barbarous 
savages : we associate with them : we teach tlicm : 
vfc civilise them: we take them our Bible: 'we 
tell them of our Holy Father in Heaven ; and at 
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length we find in the ignorant savage a brother 
and a friend. 

The facilities for travelling which the Steam 
Engine affords induce men to emigrate to other 
countries ; and thus the* world is bccoiuing more 
equally covered. Countries over-crowded are re- 
lieved, and countries uninliabitcd arc populated. 
Civilisation is thus carried into savage lands, bar- 
barism is supplanted, heathenism destroyed, and 
peace, comfort, morality, and religion are led into 
the remotest rcgioi^ of the world. 

Eleventh Speaker. — Sir, In spite of all 
that has been said, I still believe that the Press 
does more for us than the Steam Engine. 

Doubtless a man can now go more easily into 
foreign dimes than he used to do : but as the ma- 
jority of men cannot be travellers, the book which 
records the description of other countries must 
certainly be more generally useful than the ma- 
chine which enables a man to go to those countries. 
For every man that can go to another country, a 
thousand men can only have an opportunity to 
read about it : the book, therefore, docs good to 
thousands, whilst the voyage only does good to 
individuals. 

It is quite true that the Press publishes error, 
and not a little of it: but the evil causes the 
cure. Attention is' drawn to the error put forth; 
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thought is roused, the fulschood is. detected, and 
never can appear again. 

When I call to mind the mighty service that 
the Printing Press performed at the time of its 
invention in extending religious knowledge, defy- 
ing bigotry, and bringing about our glorious Re- 
formation, Lfeel that our debt to it is, incalcul- 
able, and must not be forgotten, when another 
claimant of merit appears. Excuse me if I quote 
the language of an eminent man who lived at 
the time, of the invention; I mean John Fox. 
S])caking of the art of Printing, he says — ^^Ilere- 
by tongues are known, knowledge groweth, 
judgment incrcaseth, books arc dispersed, the 
Scripture is seen, tlie doctors are read, stories 
are opened, times compared, truth discerned, 
falsehood detected, and with finger pointed out, 
and all (as I said) through the benefit of Print- 
ing. Wherefore, I suppose that cither the Popo 
must abolish Printing, or he must seek a new 
world to reign over: for else, as the world stand- 
cth. Printing donbtfess will abolish him. But the 
Pope and all his college of Cardinals must this 
understand, that through the light of Printing, 
the world beginneth now to have eyes to see, 
and heads to judge. He cannot walk so invisi- 
ble in a net, but he will be sj^ied. And although 
** through might he stopped the mouth of John 
“ Huss before, and of Jcrom*h, that they might not 
preach, thinking to piake his kingdom sure: yet, 
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" instead of John IIuss and others, God hath 
opened the Press to preach, whose voice the 
Poj)c is never able to stop, with all the power 
“ of his triple crown. By this Printing, as by 
the gift of tongues, the doctrine of tlie Gospel 
“ soundeth to all nations and countries under 
“ heaven ; and Avhat God rcvcalcth tot one man, is 
dispersed to many ; and what is known in one 
“ nation is opened to all.” 

These fine thoughts, from one of the^ ancients, 
may not perhaps be thought unworthy of the at- 
tention of us moderns. 

Opener (Jn rrpli /), — The eonclusion to which 
we seem to come is that Printing originated many 
of the great elements of modern intellectual and 
moral cultivation, and that the Steam Engine 
has difFused and extended them. It seems in- 
vidious to judge between the two ; and it appears 
ungrateful to choose the last, and pass the first : 
but yet, I think, we must do so. 

Where the Press alone has benefited one, the 
Steam Engine is shown to have benefited multi- 
tudes. The Press, too, only benefits the mind 
(at least directlg ) : the Steam Engine benefits the 
mind and body too. 

^he Press, again, has existed for some centuries, 
and its full powers arc known : the Steam Engine, 
on the other hand, is ‘but just invented, and doubt- 
less will be carried to a perfection we can scarcely 
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dream of. Its usefulness is universal: there is 
nothing to which it cannot the applied. The 
gentleman who spoke last referred to the remarks 
f>f an ancient ^vriter in favour of the Printing 
Press: let mo cite the remarks of an equally great 
modern writer* in favour of the Steam Engine. 

It has become,” he says, "a thing stupendous, 
“ alike for its force and its flexibility ; for tlie 
“ prodigious power which it can exert, and the 
“ ease, and precision, and ductility with which it 
can be varied, distributed, and applied. The 
tnmk of an elephant, that can pick up a pin, or 
rend an oak, is as nothing to it It can engrave 
a seal, and crush obdurate masses of metal 
before it ; draw out/ without breaking, a tlircad 
as fine as a gossamer, and lift up a ship of war 
like a bauble in the air. It can embroider 
“ muslin, and forge anchors ; cut steel into rib- 
bons, and impel loaded vessels against the fury 
•• of the winds and waves.” 

I will now leave the question in your hands. 


See Lord Jeffrey's Essays, voL iv. p. 5ol. 

Husie’s Essay on *^The Liberty of the 
]|^ESS, vol.i. p.9. 

Sir Jambs Mackintosh’s Works^ vol. iii. 

pp^ 59. 245, 246. 539. 

Sydney Taylor’s Works, p. 122. . 

’ Beckman’s History of iNVXNnONS. 

* Lord Jefirey. 
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Question X. 

Which does the most to make the Orator^ Know^ 
ledffCf Nature^ or Art 9 

Opener. — Sir, Oratory has done so much for 
the cause of human progress and enlightenment, 
and thf niastei;^ of Oratory liave always been 
lield so high in the wodd, that the question which 
I have had the honour to propose cannot fail to 
be both interesting and instructive to us. 

I seek to know whether the Orator owes his 
power and success to his Knowledge, to his 
Natural genius, or to his study of the Art of 
speech? Decision upon this point will clearly 
be of use to us ; for, as we decide, so we shall act. 

I am of opinion that the Orator owes most to 
Nature. I think the gift of speech is as much a 
talent as the gift of music or any other talent 
with which a man' is bom. Experience is the 
ground 'On which I build my belief. How often 
do you sec a man who knows a subject thoroughly, 
and yet cannot say five consecutive woixls upon 
it: whilst, on the other hand, how frequently do 
. }'ou find that a man, only slightly versed in the 
same topi(^ will make you a striking speech upon 
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it, full of wit, grace, and eloquence! That the 
power of speech is a gift of Nature, is proverbial : 
and, in my opinion, justly so ; for observation 
continually shows us that even in early youth, 
when knowledge is scanty, the faculty is often 
strikingly developed ; wdiilst in the maturity or 
manly age, when knowledge is full, and (as far as 
earth Ciiii make it so) complete, the faculty is fre- 
quently altogether absent. 

And as to Art : How very common and nume- 
rous arc the instances where, after instructing a 
young man in elocution, till he has practised as 
long (and almost as painfully) as Demosthenes, 
he stammers and stutters so dreadfully if he have 
a sentence or two to say, that you feel quite a 
pain and pity for him; vrhilst, on the contrary, 
you continually find that men who have never 
been taught the Art of Speech at all, become 
accomplished and striking Orators ! 

These instances seem to me quite sufficient to 
prove that Oratory is a natural, and not an ac- 
€|[uired power. 

Second Speaker. — Our friend who has opened 
this debate, has spoken so very slightingly of the 
Art of speech, that I feel (although the humblest 
champion of the cause) obliged to venture a word 
or two in its defence. , « 

In my opinion it is Art to which the Orator is 
•p2 
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mainly indebted for his success. I take as an in- 
stance of the value of Art, the case of Demos- 
thenes. This great Orator, the greatest that the 
world has ever seen, was originally so vile a 
speaker, that his audiences hissed him from their 
presence. Now he had genius, for a greater mind 
never existed: and Knowledge, for he had been 
instructed by the wisest. philo80])hers: but being 
deficient in Art, he was so graceless and unjdcab- 
iiig that nien would not listen to him. When 
however he deyoted himself to the study of the 
Art, he conquered his defects, and won not merely 
contemporary applause (which is the total meed 
of most omtqrs), but the applause and admiration 
of the whole world until now. The next greatest 
Orator we know of, Cicero, is another example of 
the truth of my argument. Ilis devotion to the 
Art is so well known as to need no evidence in 
proof: the compilation of his great work De Ora- 
tore is evidence enough, at all events. And how 
wonderful was his success ! Other instances as 
striking, if not so illustrious, might be cited with- 
out end, were it necessary : but these will suffice. 
They will suffice to show you th^t as oratory is 
moat successful when the Art of oratory is most 
cultivated, it must be to Art that the success is 
mainly owing. 

• 

Third Speakeb. — Sir, I am of opinion that 
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it is neither to Nature nor to Art that the success 
of an Orator is owing, but to Knowledge. V/ ere 
the object of oratory to astonish and dazzle the 
hearer with fine figures of rhetoric, and graceful 
streams or overpowering torrents of thought, then 
I might accord the palm to Genius. Or were the 
object of human speech to delight the ear with 
mellifluous cadences, and charm the eye with 
pleasing 'action and expression, then I should say 
that the power of oratory is in Art. But these 
are not the ends which oratory has in view : they 
are only the means. The sole proper object of 
all oratory is truth, persuasion, conviction. He 
therefore who is master of his subject, who has the 
most thorough Knowledge of it, must be the best, 
because the most effective, speaker, after all. 

Take three different men ; a man of plain prac- 
tical Knowledge, a man of lofty Genius, and a 
man of consummate Art ; and give them a subject 
to debate. You will find, that whilst the man of 
Genius thrills and delights you with his eloquence, 
whilst the man of Art enchants yCU with his ele- 
gance of action and delivery, the man of Know- 
ledge is the one who in the end convinces you. 

Genius without Knowledge js dazzling, but 
useless ; — Art without Knowledge is empty and 
vain; but Knowledge, without cither Art or Ge- 
nius, can still be of service to truth, and still 
acquire respect from all men. 

• P 3 
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How often docs it happen that in a debate 
speakers of great genius and power declaim in vain, 
whilst a stammering, hesitating, awkward man of 
fact convinces in a moment ! It is quite true that 
Genius sometimes triumphs over Knowledge, and 
makes the worse appear the better reason; but 
the triumph is short-lived: the fallacy is soon ex- 
posed, and Genius is Liughcd at or despised : but 
Knowledge oftener triumphs over Genius, and 
always, in the nature of things, keeps its ground. 

These, Sir, are my views upon this subject. 

Fourth Speaker. — Sir, I really cannot un- 
derstand how the gentleman who spoke before the 
last speaker can fancy that Art is superior to 
Nature in Oratory, Why what is Art? Simply 
the copy of nature. What is great, effective, ele- 
gant, striking, and gniceful in natural speech has 
been formed into a code by observant men, and 
this is the derivation of the art of Oratory ! Now 
surely the original must be greater than the 
imitation ! Surely the Genius must be greater than 
the Art ! Look to the rules of the Art themselves, 
and you will find the admission there. For what 
is the first maxim of the Elocution Teacher? 

Be natural;^ Study nature;^ in earnesV^ 
What is this but a direct admission that Nature 
is the great Orator, after all, and that Genius is 
greater than Art, and is its model ? 
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Oratory is the clear and forcible expression of 
thought ; and as the capacity to think clearly :uul 
deeply is at all times a natural, and never an ac- 
quired power, clear utterance, which depends upon 
clear thought, must also be natural and not ac- 
quired. 

This is all I have to say. Sir, on the subject. 

Fifi^h Speaker. — Sir, Power is of no value . 
without impetus. A Steam Engine may be of 
great strength ; but without fuel it is worthless, 
and without guidance it can do no work, cfiist 
in likt: manner, a man of genius is useless without 
Knowledge, and ineffective without Art. Merc 
grcatncib is nothing, and can do nothing; it is 
like a perfect lamp unfilled and untriinined. 

Now it is very difiSciilt to say whether we are 
moat indebted for the light to the lamp, to the 
oil, or to the trimming. Without the oil the 
lamp could not be lighted ; without the lamp the 
oil would be of no service ; and without the trim- 
ming, the lamp would bum so ill as to be nearly 
useless, and very dis<agreeable. 

And, Sir, it is equally diflicult to say whether 
the genius for speaking, the knowledge of the 
subject, or the art of delivery, is the most impor- 
tant clement in the Orator’s success; Without 
Genius his remarks will Ije commonplace and in- 
effective : - without Knowledge they will be brilliant 
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but useless; and without Art they will be ill- 
arranged, graceless, and unattractive. 

To me it seems that no man is a good Orator 
who fails to combine all the three elements we 
have named ; who has not the genius that gives 
him clear and deep glances into truth : the know- 
ledge that gives him the power of fact and of 
proof: and the art that gives. him the me<*ins of at- 
tracting and securing the attention of his auditors. 

As I must choose between the three sources of 
the Orator’s success, I give my vote for Know- 
ledge. For as it is the oil which is the real source 
of light, no matter w*hat the lamp may be, so it is 
Knowledge that is the true illuminator of speech, 
no matter who may be the utterer. 

Sixxn Speaker. — I think it is Bousscau who 
says that Omtory requires such a combination of 
qualities that he wonders how any man dares to 
open his mouth in public. ** Combination of 
qualities : ” mark that phrase ! qualities, not uc- 
quirements, are nCv^ded by the Orator : qualities of 
genius, not qualities communicated by knowledge. 
Insight, judgment, comparison, method, boldness, 
and constructiveness ; these are the qualities on 
which a man di pends in Oratory: and these, you 
will observe, are all bom gifts, and not acquired 
faculties. It follows, therefore, that to Genius, or 
Nature, the Orator is midnly indebted. 
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Take two bo}*s of the same age : teach them 
the same facts, abd give them an eqiial know- 
ledge of Art : you will find that they will make 
qujte different spacers. One boy will be bright, 
,quick, ready of j)crception, facile in illustration, 
and enthusiastic in argument : the other will be 
dull, slow' to see, incorrect in judgment, inconclu- 
sive in‘rcasoningi and 'feeble in proof: Docs not 
this clearly show us that it is Genius and not 
Education that really makes a niab an Orator ? 
I grant that Education is a most important ele- 
ment in the Orator’s 'success ; but I hold that it 
is less important than Natural Talent. Genius 
without Art will make a man a better speaker than 
Art without Genius : "for Genius will always give 
clocpiencc, whilst Art at the most can only give 
fluency. ' Genius is the possession of mental power : 
Art is only the means of its developemcfit Genius 
is the stream, and Art the channel : it needs no 
logic to prove that Genius must be the greater of 
the two : for as a stream will make itself a chan- 
nel, whatever may obstruct it, so Genius will find 
for itself a means of developement, however great 
and numerous may be the difficulties in its way. 

Seventh Speaker. — Sir, Knowledge in an 
Orator may be compared to materials in the hands 
of a skilful architect : it is the matter by which 
he builds his edifice. Now just as the skill of the 
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builder would be valueless and unavailing were he 
without materials to buiLb so (it seems to me) is 
the genius of the Orator without use or value, if 
he be without Knowledge. Fey what can he do? 
Talk, but prove nothing: shine, but give no light: 
please, but yield no instruction. Now, we know 
that even a common workman, if you give him 
materials, will build us a house ; it will not be so 
grand, so elegant. So proportionate, or so tasteful 
os the house that an architect of genius would 
raise: but it wilb to say the least of it, be better 
than none. Well ; just in the same way the edi- 
fice of thought that a speaker without genius, but 
possessed of knowledge, would rear, would be 
better and more useful to us (because more sub- 
stantial) than the airy fabr’' of fancy and elo- 
quence — fancy without substance, and eloquence 
without information — Avhich the Orator of Clcniiis, 
unaccompanied by Knowledge, would create for 
us. 

Only let a man know a subject, and he will 
soon find a way to let out his intelligence, and, to 
profit the world by it. He may speak badly, un- 
gracefully, and unmusically; without plan, suc- 
cinctness, or style; but he will say what he means, 
before he has done, and will make his audience 
fully understand him. How often do you see a 
Lecturer upon Art <or Science, who exhibits the 
greatest possible awkwardness and difficulty in thC 
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ueo of speech, and who yet will manage to en- 
liglitcn you upon his subject ns well (though not 
«() easily) as the most acconiplishod Orator could 
hiwc done. This convinces me that Knowledge 
i'i the chief power which the Student of Oratory 
should seek to acquire. 

EiGHTir Speaker. — Sir, When the last 
speaker Compared the Orator to an areliitect, I 
could not but call to mind the words of Cowper on 
this subject. lie says, 

“ It is not mortar, wood, anil stone. 

The archilcct requires alone 
To finisli a fine building; 

The structure were but half complete 
If he couhl possibly forj^et 
The carving and the gilding.*' 

Now we need no interpreter to tell us that the 
materials here named betoken Knowledge, whilst 
tlie carving and gilding ” typify Art. J lere, then, 
we sec the relative value of the two elements. 
Knowledge supplies material, and Art (its that 
material to its purpose. If this be so, I tliink it 
will appearthat Art has the higher value ; materials , 
are nothing by themselves: the mere heaping to- 
gether of stones does not build a house. It is only 
when Art is applied to them, that the materials 
become of any service. Tha commonest workman 
(and I tliank the last speaker for the illustration. 
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for it suits my argument^ at 'least as well as his), 
the commonest workman can only build by rule, 
by Art. It is Art that digs the stone. Art that 
makes the tools, Art that shapes the material. Art 
that lifts them to their proper places. Art that 
binds the fabric together. A man may conceive 
a goi^cous palace in his mind, another may have 
the materials to build it, but until the man who 
has been taught how to build appears, the palace 
remains unreared. Just in the same way, a man 
of. Genius may ^conceive a vast truth, and a man 
of Knowledge- possess the materials to prove it, 
but until the man of Art comes to put it into shape 
and form, the truth remains unproved and useless. 
I do not deny that the possession of Genius is in 
itself greater than the possession of Knowledge or 
Art ; but 1 simply argue that as Art is more prac- 
tically important and necessary than either Know- 
ledge or Genius, it is more valuable to the Orator 
than they {ire. 

Ninth Speaker. — Sir, I am inclined to. think 
that a very important cause of an Orator’s success 
has been hitherto quite overlooked. I think that 
to confidejiyce a speaker is very deeply indebted for 
his triumphs. Many a man who possesses all the 
other sources of power referred to, Genius, Know- 
ledge, and the , theory of Art, is so abashed and 
confused when he begins to speak, that, with all his 
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talent, his attempts end in failure ; whilst, on the 
contrary, you often find that a man who possesses 
this quality of confidence succeeds in winning the 
attention and applause of his audience, although 
lie is neither a man of Genius, nor of Knowledge, 
nor of Taste. 

Now I presume that this quality of confidence 
is a gift of nature, a ])cculiarity of constitution. 
Some men, are natunilly timid, others naturally 
hravc : the timid ones, of course, will be nervous, 
a[)[>rchcnsivc, and abashed when they address an 
audience ; whilst the brave ones will be bold and 
courageous. 

Oratory, then, depends mainly on nature, I* 
believe : as a man is naturally constituted, so will 
he be able, or unable to speak. 

I have hitherto referred to man’s mental eonsti* 
tution : but his success as an Orator depends also 
very greatly upon his physical constitution. If his 
voice is weak or disagreeable, if his organs of ut- 
terance be imperfect, if his countenance be repul- 
sive, his body ridiculous or diminutive, his action 
and gesture naturally awkward or laughable, he 
will never be successful as a speaker : contempt 
will attend his efibrts, and ridicule will soon force 
him into silence. .On the other hand, how often 
do you see a man who is evidently stamped an 
Orator by nature. He possesses a commanding 
presence, a thoughtful brow, an > intelligent eye. 
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a deep and varying voicc^ a graceful and dignified 
action, a manner altogether imposing and majestic. 
If 1 may be allowed to instance a striking example 
from the great speakers of the present age, I would 
select the late Mr. O’Connell as my proof. No 
one could have looked at that man without feeling 
that nature meant him for an Orator, llis person, 
his voice, his gesture, and his striking action, 
showed at once that he was born with a genius 
for speech. W’hether he were in the House of 
Commons, or before a hundred thousand of his 
countrymen in the open air in Ireland, every sound 
was hushed whilst he was speaking, and every eye 
*fixed on liiin throughout his sfddress. And this in- 
stance is but one of many. It is nature that stamps 
the Orator, and to nature he owes his success. 

Tenth Speaker. — The last speaker has told 
UBs Sir, that it is to confidence, and to mental and 
physical constitution, that the Orator owes most 
of his success : let me say a few words to you on 
• this point 

Now I think that confidenpe is not a gift of 
nature at all, and has nothing whatever to do with 
a man’s constitution. Confidence depends partly 
on Knowledge, and partly on Practice, or Art 
Many men arc nervous because thay fear tliat they 
shall break down : this must result from a wont of 
confidence in their knowledge. How could they 
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fear failure, if they knew they could prove the truth 
of what they have to say ? 

But I think that the chief cause of nervousness 
ill speaking is want of practice. The voice sounds 
strangely to a young speaker : he does not know 
it : the many faces he sees before him, all looking 
at him, cause bis bewilderment: memory fails him; 
lie becomes perplexed, forgetful, and incoherent ; 
hence he fails. But practice remedies all this. 
He gets used to the sound of bis voice, and to the 
attention of his auditors : he feels less trepidation 
every time he speaks ; his memory improves, and 
gathers strength by exercise: his thoughts arise 
more continuously and more regularly; and ho 
becomes able at length to utter his thoughts with 
certainty and efiect. The debt he owes to Art is 
a very great one, even in a physical point of view. 
Art improves,* strengthens, and tunes his voice ; 
drills his body into proper postures ; gives elegance 
to his action, and dignity to his appearance ; and 
corrects the faults of his utterance. Let any one 
who is sceptical respecting the high value and im- ^ 
portance of Art in oratory refer particularly to the 
case of Demosthenes. His failure at first and his 
ultimate success have been already referred to : let 
us now see what he did to make himself the per- 
fect Orator he, in the end, became. He devoted 
himself entirely to Art. He declaimed (as we read) 
with pebbles in his mouth, and so corrected his 
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articulation : he spoke by the sea-shore, and tlius 
gave power to his vojee : he practised attitude and 
action in a mirror, and so improved his manner 
and gesture : in a word, he trtlstcd all to Art, and 
Art rewarded him with the most perfect success 
ever attained by a speaker. What more need I 
say? 


Eleventh Speaker. — Sir, I think that success 
in oratory depends more upon moral character than 
upon Genius, Knowledge, or Art. The man of 
truth, of rectitude, and of goodness, is the greatest 
Orator after all. For moral goodness gives con- 
sciousness of right ; consciousness gives earnest- 
ness; earnestness. gives eloquence; and eloquence 
never fails to find striking language and impressive 
action. How was it that the oratory of Paul made 
Felix tremble? Not because the apostle was an 
orator '^stamped by nature,’^ as one gentleman said; 
for he was a mean-looking, and, I believe, deformed 
man ; but because he spoke with the fervour and 
^^earnestness wMch always attend conviction, of 
righteousness and the world to come.” There 
was no Genius in this: there was no Art in it: 
but it was simply the moral conviction of a true- 
hearted mar flashing out of his souL And thus 
you will always find that earnest and good men 
eloquent men. I do not say ** fluent :” fluency 
is not eloquence, by any means : fluency belongs 
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to wOrds> eloquence to thought. Give a man a 
subjeft which engages his whole heart and soul, 
and whether he be educated or uncducatcMl, a 
genius or an artist, a man of universal knowledge, 
or a man of limited experience, you will see that 
lie will speak well and forcibly and effectively upon 
that subject whenever he treats of it. I have a 
far greater faith in moral conviction than in intel- 
lectual strengthf stores of knowledge, or artistical 
])crfection : the Orator who speaks from the heart 
is tlic only true Orator : the only Orator whose 
fame will really last. With these sentiments. Sir, 
I must be excused from giving a vote upon this 
<|UCstion. 

Twelfth Speaker. — Sir, With all due re- 
spect to the gentleman who cited Demosthenes as 
a proof of the value of Art in Oratory, I must be 
allowed to ex]wcss my opinion that the great Orator 
referred to owed less to Art than we (some of us) 
imagine. 

It is quite true that Art led him to conquer 
many natural defects and difficulties : but it was 
the perception and conviction of the Genius within 
him, that induced him to^ study Art as he did. 
Unless it can be shown that tlie^ same amount of 
study would make any man a Demosthenes, it must 
be admitted that Demosthenes was an Orator na- 
turally superior to other men ; and consequently 
• Q 
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tlmt on Nature^ more than Art, oratorical success 
depends. Art was useful to Demosthenes, i/^cau&e 
he was possessed of genius; the same amount of prac- 
tice by a dullard would have done comparatively 
little good. Sir, Demosthenes owed all his real 
success to his genius. He had the sense to sec, and 
the heart to fee), that the slavery and luxury of 
Greece were abominable and detestable : and with 
a mental vigour, and -a moral foite, without pa- 
rallel in history, he made his conviction the con- 
viction of all (|reece. When he said, Let us 

MARCH AGAINST PlIILIV : LET US CONQUER OR 
DIE,” it was not the blazing eye, not the energetic 
arm, not the loud voice, not the determined man- 
ner, of the speaker that led the vast crowd he 
addressed to echo his appeal : it was the sentiment, 
the truth, he uttered tliat aroused his auditors. 
His soul saw and spoke to their souls : and the 
manner was nothing, as Compared with the matter 
of his speech. Upon Nature, therefore, acting 
upon knowledge, the success of the Orator seems 
entirely to depend. These, Sir, arc my opinions 
on this subject. 

Hhirteenth Speaker. — Sir, It appears to 
me that Demosthenes himself opposes the argu- 
ments of his defenders and champions. They 
maintain that success in Oratory depends on genius; 
the contraiy asserts that it depends on art. 
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What is the first requisite in an Orator ? he was 
asked. Action^ was his rcpl3\ What the second? 
Action, AVhat the third? Action, By Action 
he here means Elocution^ or the art of delivery. 

then, it is the opinon of the greatest master of 
speech ever known, that art docs more for the 
Orator than nature, how can we suppose or con- 
tend that nature is siiperipr to art ? 

Art, let us bear in mind, is, os it relates to 
speech, a term of wide meaning. It includes, nut 
merely the mechanism of si^eech, but the whole 
management of* knowledge and mental power. 
The means by which Knowledge is acquired, the 
rules by which thought is reduced into order, and 
the discipline of the mind, as much belong to the 
art of Oratory, as the management of the voice 
and the action of the body. 

To art, therefore, I give the highest place. 
Taught by art, the student will gather wisdom, 
enlarge his mind, cultivate his perception, exer- 
cise his imagination, strengthen his memory, ac- 
cumulate ideas, supply himself with facts and il- 
lustrations, practise himself in logic, proof, and 
philosophy, observe the emotions of feeling and 
passion, learn how to portray them, and beyond 
all this train his mind into habits of thought and 
virtue, and his physical powers into pliancy, grace* 
fulness, and strength. This, yoii may depend, 
will make a man a far gr&tcr Orator than he will 
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become under the mere impulse of genius^ or tiided 
by the most extended human knowledge. 

Opener (tn reply ). — Sir, I have been led by^ 
this debate to see that excellence in Oratory de-l 
pends not upon any one of the elements to whicla 
my question refersj but upon all. Mere genius] 
will never make an Orator ; nor will mere know-! 
ledge ; nor will mere art : it is only by the union | 
of the three that a successful Omtor can be formed. 1 

In educating /or an Orator, therefore, this fact 
must be most carefully kept in view. Wc must 
ascertain, first, that power exists in the mind wc 
seek to teach: that it has quickness to sec, capa- 
city to judge,. method to arrange, and aptness to 
apply: wc must next fill that n)ihd with know-, 
ledge : knowledge of cveiy sort : physical, mental, 
and moral : not heaped together chaotically, but 
communicated gradually and in orderly arrange- 
ment : and- wc must lastly refine the mind by art: 
methodise what it has thought and learnt, and 
shape it into fo;m, and gracefulness, and beauty. 

I would not bestow too much attention upon art; 
for it has a tendency .to mechanise and unspiritu- 
alise the mind: but 1 would keep it in its due 
place, and perpetually fix attention upon the more 
important elements beyond it Above all, 1 would 
instruct the mind of the student in truth and 
virtue. I would say to him. Let truth be your 
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aini^ and to that, and that only, bow. You have 
but one cause to serve :* yes, understand me well! 
you must serve the cause of goodness, and that 
cause alone, or your acquirements will be a curse 
to you rather than a blessing, and a reproach 
rather tkin an honour. Kecollect that as nothing 
more highly ennobles < the character of man than 
the right use of the faculty of speech, nothing 
degrade^ it lower than the employment of this 
j)ower to vile purposes. If you condescend to 
stoop from the lofty |)cdestal of honour, and em- 
ploy your strength to promote vice and error, 
mistake me not ! you will be made bitterly to feel 
your degradation, and the shafts you point at truth 
will turn into your own bosom. He who stirs 
the jikssions of men to enlist them on the side of 
infidelity and vice, must necessarily lead a life ol* 
liypocrisy and dissimulation; and who will say 
that such a life can be a happy one ? whilst, on 
the other hand, he who uses his faculties to pro- 
mote virtue and honour cannot fail tp live a life 
of peace and pleasure, of peace that is steady and 
unvarying, of pleasure that is pure and holy. 
Let your aim,” I would say to him in conclusion, 
be the interest and the good of those around you: 
let the means you employ be honour and sincerity; 
and then you will find that in seeking the happi- 
ness of your fellow*bein^8, you have taken the 
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.best and most effectual method to advance your 
own. 


See EomnuRGn Review, vol. vii. pp.296 — 315.; 
vol. xxviii. p. GOT; vol. xxxiii. pp. 240, 241. : 
vol. XXXV. pp. 171 — 173. 

Hume’s Essay on Eloquence. 

WhaTBLUY’S RnETORIC. 

Brande’s Dictionary of Science, Litera- 
ture, AND Art. Art. “Eloquence,” and 
the autVoritics there quoted. 

Austin’s Ciiironomia. 

Lord Brougham's Essay on the Eloquence 
OF THE Ancients. 
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OUTLINES OF DEBATES. 


Question : 

Which does the greater Injury to Society ^ the Miser 
or the Spcndtlmft? 

It may be contended that the ^iscr does more to 
injure society than the Spendthrift : 


I. Because he withdraws capital from circula* 
tion, whilst the other causes its distribution. 

II. Because he leads people^by the influence of 
cxample^to devote themselves to Mammon- 
worship^ than which there is not a more 
wicked or more pernicious crime. 

III. Because his avarice tends to abridge the 
comforts of those around him, to. limit the 
education of his children in knowledge and 
virtue, and to set an example of selfishness to 
the world. 

IV. Because the hoarding of money tends to ^ 
the production of that worst state in which a 
nation can be placed,«when a few are rich 
and the many poor. 


• « ^ 
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V- Because^th'e love of money being the root 
of al levih avarice tends to nourish and de- 
velope every sort of crime. 


On the other hand it may be argued tliat the 
Spendthrift is more injurious to ^society than the 
Miser : 

L Inasmuch as^ by distributing capital, he pre- 
vents those large accumulations which are 
the bases of all extensive enterprises in trade 

' or commerce? 

IL Because he^ in effect, discourages industry 
and frugality in the heads of families; for 
what father would board for a spendthrift 
son ? 

III. Because he'^brings to utter ruin those who 
are dependent upon him. 

IV. Because his miserable courses tend to give 
us a degraded and vile idea of our species, 
and so to check friendship and sympathy. 

V. Because he offers a bad example to the 
world. 

Upon, the question geneiully, it may be said 
that injury done to soeiety by these two cha* 
racters ia nearly, if ^ not entirely, equal. The 
Spendthrift is as far away from virtue on the one 
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tside, ns tlic Miser is on the other; and the effects 
of prodigality arc as bad as those of avarici^ 

The cliaractcrs arc extremes , and are scemiiifdv 
set up by nature to be mutually counteractive, 
'flius the world is generally secured from the 
eifects of hoarding avarice, by the fact that miserly 
fathers usually leave their fortunes to spendthrift 
sons. The accumulated heaps of one gcncnition 
are gencraUy dispersed in the next : and in this 
manner the equilibrium of character is tolerably 
well-preserved. 


See ]\r‘CiJLLOcn’s Political Economy, pp. 504 — 
309. 

Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations. 
ISIammok. By the Rev. J. ILiiris, D.D- 
Mai'kenzie’s History of Frlgalitv. 
Ramsay. On the Distribution of Wealth. 
Torrens. On the Production of Wealth. 
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Question : 

Is universal Peace probable. 

The supporters of the negative might say — 

1. That the present appearance of the world 

' gives no promise that Universal Peace is at 
all to be^ expected. Ambition is opposed to 
ambition, interest to interest, and many other 
sources exist from which quarrels may be 
anticipated. Disputed territories; mutual 
jealousies; irritated distrust ; and many other 
causes of hostility, threaten war daily, even 

* in Europe. 

IL That the principle of hatred and contention 
implanted in all our hearts cannot fail to 
produce and foment quarrels, whioji only ap-, 
peids to arms can delcide. 

IIL That as a large class in every community 
finds pleasure and interest in war, it is scarcely 
possible that War can ever cease. 

IV. That whilst the human race exists, sources 
of contention cannot altogether cease: but 
social, domestic, political, or foreign discon- 
. tent *will always need to be repressed by 

• military strength. 
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In the affirmatiTO it may be argued — 

I. That although the present nppearanee of the 
world may lead us to think that existing con- 
tentions ean only be settled by the sword, 
the increasing infrequency of war gives 
promise of Universal Peace at some future 
time. ' 

II. That civilisation brings a growing convic- 
tion that war is unjustifiable ; and therefore , 
that when civilisation is {)erfcct, this con- 
viction will be universal, and war will be 
abolished. 

IIL That as men have at length found that war 
is in the highest degree inexpedient and de- 
structive to the host interests of the human 
race, considerations of policy ensure its gra- 
dual and certain abolition. 

ly. That although there are in the human 
heart principles of strife and hatred existing, 
the Christian religion is gradually rooting 
out these seeds of evil, and planting principles 
of Peace instead; which will not cease to 
grow until they have covered the whole earth. 

y. That we have clear Scriptural assurances 
that Universal Peace shall one day prevail 
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The following amongct others may be citc^ : 

L The prophetical description of our Saviour, 
namely, “ Tjie Puince of Peace.” 

II. The anthem of the Angels at the birth of 
Christ, /^eace and goodwill amongst men.'’ 

III. The dying bequest of our Lord, Peace 
I leave with you ; my j)eace I give unto you.'* 

IV. The distinct prophecy of Isaiah that “ Na- 
tion shilll not rise against nation, neither 
shall there be war any more.” 


Sec LoruJepfkey’s Essavs, vol.i. pp. 91 — 93. 

Sm James Mackintosh’s Wouks, ii. pp. 320 — 
327. 

The Tracts of the Peace Society. 
CnALMERs’s Works. Discourse on War. 
lloBERT Hall. On War, vol.i. 

CiiANNmo. On War. 

Pyne’s Law op Kindness.* . 

Captain Sword and Captain Pen. By 
Lcigbr Hunt. 
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Question : 

ll’litrh tras the ffrcatrst mmty Thmaparte, IVatt^ or 
* Howard ? 

The ftui)portcrs of Bomtpartc might say that he 
was the greatest because lie liail the largest 
<‘.\|»ac5ty and genius: proofs of wliicli arc to be 
t'ouiid III that rare combination of abilities which 
made him, from the condition of a subordinate 
stddicr, rise to be the humbler of Euroiie, and 
the Emperor of France: and which enabled him 
to settle and successfully govern his country at 
ihc most disoi’dcrly and chaotic period in her 
history. 

The supporters of Watt might say that he was 
the greatest man because he did the most to benefit 
inanklnd. Napoleon was more dazzling; but 
^Vatt was more useful. By applying and improv- 
ing the steam-engine he conferred lasting, advan- 
tages upon the human race, whilst Napoleon’s 
brilliant career was an injurious and destructive 
one to man. The question of the comparative 
greatness of Napoleon and «fames "Watt depends 
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ui)on whether vast genius nut turned to good ac- 
count is greater than inferior genius beneficially 
employed. • 

The favourers of Howard might say that ar« 
moral goodness is the only true greatness^ his pure 
philanthropy and generous charity make him a 
greater man than either the giant-souled Napoleon, 
or the ingenious and useful Watt. 

That Howard’s unceasing efforts to conquer 
cruelty in prison discipline prove him to be both 
of higher courage than Napoleon, and of* more 
value than James Watt ; for his bravery was the 
bravery of soul, whilst Bonaparte’s was only the 
bravery of physical courage ; and his philanthropy 
was the philanthropy of heart which led him to 
desire the moral good of his follow-creatures, whilst 
James Watt’s endeavours were directed merely to 
the improvement of man’s physical condition. 

Opportunity may be taken in this discussion to 
show, 


I. The detestability, horrors, and inexpediency 
of war ; of which Napoleon’s history furnishes 
the most striking instances on record. 

II. The vast good that a philanthropic spirit 
can effect ; for to Howard’s endeavours our 
improved, but not yet perfect, prison disci- 
pline is mainly owing. 
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IIL That brlliancy is not to be mistaken for 
greatness^ as true greatness never exists 
without goodness. 


See lloBERT Hall» on Bonaparte. 

Foster’s Character of I1owaki>. 

Lord Jeffrey’s Works, vol. iv. pp. 551 — 556. 
CAULYpE’s Hero Worship. “The Hero as 
King.” 

Emerson’s Essay on IIerotsic. 

Burke on the Cuaractbb op Howard^ 

(Speeches). 

CiiANNiNG's Character of Napoleon. 
Abago’s Life of Watt. 
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'Question : 

Which are of the greater Importance in Education^ 
the Classics or Mathematics ? 

To give a wide and useful scope to this discussion, 
it may be as w<ill to let the word Chussics ” stand 
fur General Literature,” and ‘^Mathematics” for 
“ Science.” 

• 

The supporters of the Classics might contend 
that they are of greater value than Mathematics : 

f • 

I. llccausc they tend to imden thought, whilst 
Afathcmatics tend to concentrate it. 

II. lleenuse they lead to the cultivation of all 
the faculties of the mind, whilst Mathematics 
sinijdy exercise the perceptive and reasoning 
powers. 

III. Because they promote the enlargement and 
spiritualisation of the mind, whilst jSklathema- 
tics tend to make it mechanical, narrow, and 
dogmatical. 

IV. Because they fill the mind with images of 
beauty which tend both to mental happiness 
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and moral goodness, \rli!Ist Mathematics 
simply fill the mind with facts, and close It 
against all speculative Pliilosopliy. 

V. Because they promote inquiry and faith, 
whilst Mathematics tend to make the mind 
reject as false whatever cannot he proved by 
logic to be true. 

VI. Because ])y exercising and stimulating 
thought, they lead to the elevation of mental 
over mechanical force, whilst Mathematical 
science tends to subjugate spiritual to material 
power. 

The defenders of Mathematics might say that 
they are more beneficial to the mind than the 
Classics ; 

f. Because they are the best means wo possess 
of arriving satisfactorily at j^hysical, mental, 
and even moral, truth. 

II. Because, by placing facts in due mutual 
relation, they form the only sure foundation 
on which’ wc can build our Knowledge, our 
Faith, and our Hopes. 

HI. Because, by cultivating th^ study of 
Science, they lead to the disobvery of me- 
chanical, mineral, and other material forces, 
which mere speculation would never have 
found out. 
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lY. Because, by fixing the mind on fact and 
proof, they give it firmness, clearness, and 
solid principles ; and render it less liable to 
be misled. 

y. Because, by filling the hiind with absolute 
Knowledge, they form the starting-points to 
truth ; whilst mere sj)cculative thought most- 
ly leads towai*ds bewilderment and error. 

VI. Because they tnun the mind into steady, 
earnest, and continuous habits of thought: and 
thereby produce patience, constancy, deter- 
mination, ^rder, quickness of apprehension, 
foresight, and judgmejit. 

VIL Because they restrain that tendency to 
credulity, speculative belief, and visionary 
Philosophy, tow'ards which mere untrained 
thought generally leads. 


See Brougham on Subjects of Science, as 

CONNECTER WITH NATURAL THEOLOGY. 

Chalmers* Christian Revelation as con- 
nected WITH Modern Astronomy. 
Wbewell’s Astronomy and General Phy- 
sics IN REFERENCE TO NATURAL ThEOLOGY. 

Wh^well, on University Education. 

. 'Sidney Smith’s TTobxs, voLi. pp. 183—199. 
' Robt. Hall, on Classical Learning. 
Leslie, on Mathematical Science. 
Playfair, on Mathematical Science. 
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Question: 

Are Brutes endowed with Reason f 

Tite affirmative may be supported by argumentd* 
from experience and from analogy. 

Reason may be defined to be the power of draw* 
ing conclusions from premises ; of perceiving dif- 
ferences ; and of forming a judgment from ideas 
derived from observation or memory: and the 
following (among other) instances may be adduced 
to show that animals possess this power : 

I. If a dog be beaten for stealing meat from a 
butcher’s shop^ he will never pass that shop 
again unless- he be compelled : here the recol- 
lection of his punishment clearly operates 
with him as a reason to prevent him from 
incurring the chance of a second beating. 

II. If an elephant, a horse, or a dog be injured, 
he will always recollec^ the injurer, and if 
possible punish him : instances of this.kind are 

^ 8 
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to be found in every work on natural history : 
here see a rational recollection, and a ra- 
tional appreciation of revenge as a satisfaction 
and punishment. 

III. In the skill of the bee, the provident habits 
of the ant, the sagacity of the dog, and the 
ingenuity (amongst other instances) of the 
monkey, wc clearly see the evidence of con- 
structive, rational, and mcntiil power, which 
must owp a much higher source than mere 
physical life ; and which wc cannot help im- 
puting to4ae existence of the same intellec- 
tual intelligence (the same in essence, though 
different in degree) as is possessed by man. 


On the other side it mav be said— 

I. That the rational faculties which appear to 
exist in the Brute Creation arc simply the 
faculties of instinct, and not of Reason at idl. 

II. That i stinct is a species of intelligence 
quite different from Reason, consisting mostly 
of an intuitive perception of facts, wdiilst 
Reason is the power that leads us to discover 
truth hy search. 

III. That the ideas of animals are essentially 
different from the ideas of man, inasmuch as 
they are simply perceptive, whilst man’s are 
both perceptive and reflective. 
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I 

IV. That as Kcason includes a perception of 
moral good and evil, and as the Unite Crea- 
tion has no such perception, Brutes arc not 
endowed with licason. 

V. That between the least intelligent of Men, 
and the most intelligent of Brutes, there are 
such striking/lifferences, that the Brute anil 
the Man^ must be of essentially diiferent na- 
tures. 

VI. That man’s place as ** loi*d of the brute 
clearly implies superiority and diiiercucc of 
rational power. 

A veiy interesting discussion might arise here 
11] Mill the immortality oi Brutes: one side main- 
taining — 

That if the principle of life which animates the 
Brute Creation, can be for ever extinguished, 
there cannot but arise a fear that man’s exist- 
ence may be altogether annihilated, too. 

The other side replying : — 

That it is not the mental, but the moral part of 
man’s being that is promised immortality; 
and that (with King David, who says, that 
"in the grave all our pioaghts perish”) we 
have every ground for believing that it is not 
s 

/ 
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the mental faenWeSy but the moral perceptions, 
that will survive this life. 

Occasion may he tiikcn in this debate to incul- 
cate kindness and humanity towards the Brute 
Creation. 

Sec Jesse's Anecdotes of Dogs. 

Jesse’s Gleanings in JJatudal Histouy. 

IIisTOKv AM) Instincts of Animals. — Lard- 
NEU's Caiunet Cyclop>ki)ia. 

Gregory’s Comparative View of Men and 
Animals. 

Waterton’s Essay on Natural IIfstory. 

Dr. Chalmers’ Sermon on Crlelty to 
Animals. 

Toplady’s Speech on the Immortality of 
Brutes. 

Aim/: Martin’s Work on Education. — 
Translated by Lee. 

Carpenter's Instinct in Animals. 

Sharon Tuiu^eu’s Sacked History of the 
World. 

Vestiges op Creation, pp. 333 — 336. 

Hume’s Essay on the Reason of Animals, 

voLii. pp. 111—117. 

Reid on the liliND, p. 489. “ On Instinct.” 

Fletcher’s Cruelty to Animals. 
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Question: 

Is Duelling justifiable f 

Duelling may be defended, — 

* 

L JBeenuse it is the only method by which 
lionour can be protected, avenged, or ssitisficd. 

II. Because, it being a custom of the state of 
society in which we find ourselves, we are 
bound to submit to it. 

III. Because it is a useful check upon those 
vices of society which do not conic within 
the range of law: such as insult, liberti- 
nism, and falsehood. 

IV. Because it is a test of personal courage, 
and because it is a plain and intelligible law 
to the effect, that what a man says or does, 
he must, when called on, l>c ready to defend. 

The opponents of duelling may contend that 
it is unjustifiable — 

. I. Because it fails to accomplish its pretended 
aims; inasmuch as (whatever its aim may 
be) it neither avengeiE^ nor satisfies wounded 
honour. 

• A 4 
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i 

II. Inasmuch as It makes an appeal to right a 
simple game of chance. 

III. Inastnuch as it gives the iiijured no redress, 
and the iiijiirer power to do more mischief. 

IV. llccause, although a law of society, it is a 
wicked and absurd law ; and is therefore not 
binding. 

V. Ilccaiiso the vices which it is presumed to 
hold in check arc not abated by it, and could 
better be restrained by law. 

VI. Because it proves, not courage, but fool- 
hanliness: for what but foolhardy can we 
call a man who flings his soul to ])crdition, 
rather tluin disobey a fooIi»h custom of 
society? 

VII. Because it is an irrational and most ridi- 
culous practice. 

VIII. Because it is totally opposed to all 
morality. 

IX. Because it is a direct violation of the laws 
of God. 

See Carlyle’s Sartor Besartus. 

Writinus op Sydney Taylor, pp. 357. 3G2. 

366. 

Paley's Moral and Political Philosophy. 

CniLLINGWORTll AGAINST DUELLING. 

Dr. Millingkn on Duelling. 

Brande’s Dictionary of Science, &c. Art. 

Duel,” and tlie AVorks there quoted. 
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Question : 

Js Modem equal to Ancient Oratory f 

This question resolves itself into two distince 
considerations: 1. Wlictlier modern is equal to 
ancient Oratory in AV///e? and II. Whether it is 
equal in Aim and ElJect ? 

As to Style (which iticludcs all that is meant 
by composition) it may be said by the fiivourcrs 
of ancient Oratory^ that nothing of modern times 
equals the style of Pemosthcncs, Eschincs, find 
Cicero. The simplicity, the grandeur, the dig- 
nity, the power, the intellectual and moral force 
of these great orators, arc altogether without psi- 
rallel in modern ages. The orations of Esciiincs 
and Demosthenes ‘^On the Crown,” and the 
speeches of Cicero for JVIilo, may be instanced as 
containing the most perfect specimens of oratorical 
style that the world possesses. Demosthenes, for 
bold sim])licity of thought, Eschines, for energetic 
statement and strength of denunciation, and Cicero 
for his exquisitely lucid, picturesque, and earnest 
style, are (it may be said) quite unrivalled by any 
subsequent orators. 
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i 

In comparison with these great speakers as to 
style, it may be assertvrl that amongst modern 
orators, speakers arc to be found who are as great 
in some separate qualities, if not in all.* Tlius it 
may be maintained, fur instance, that Lord Chat- 
ham was as dignified and earnest as Demosthenes, 
that Fox was as simple and massive, and that 
Burke was as vehement and manly. So, also, it 
may be argued that Sheridan was as pointed and 
sai^castic as Cicero ; Curran as loity and dignified ; 
Brougham as* crushing and severe; Bossuet as 
impressive ; and Canning as felicitous in illustni- 
tion and argument. Granting, therefore, that no 
single modern orator is alone us great as either 
of the speakers referred to, it may be safely said, 
that they separately exhibit the same qualities 
and excellences of style. 

It may be further said, on behalf of modern Ora- 
tory in general, that in richness of illustration and 
beauty of style (by beauty is here meant appro- 
priateness of imagery, and elegance of language), 
the modern Orators far surj)a8s their great proge- 
nitors. The vast accumulations of knowledge and 
the incalulable produce of new mines of thought 
which have been gathered together in modem 
times, have given to our Orators resources of re- 
ference, illustration, and proof which the Orators 
of old were entirely without. If a speech of De- 
mosthenes’ or Cicero’s be perused by the side of a 
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ppcecli of Broiiglhiiii’s or ^laciiiilay’s, it will be seen 
:it once that where the olden Orator was obliged 
to appeal to abstract reixson, the modern Orator is 
enabled to refer triumphantly to irresistible facts, 
in si]pj)ort of his position. As to aim and effect y 
it may be said by the favourers of ancient Oratory 
that the endeavours of Demosthenes to rouse ef- 
feminate Greece against the invader of her freedom, 
and the ijnceasing efforts of Cieero to keep invio- 
late the rights and [irivileges of liis fcllow^tpountry- 
nien, are aims, as high, if not higher, than ' liny 
seen in modern times. The effvet these Orators 
produced is seen not merely in the applause and 
success which they immediately experieneed, Imt 
in the intelligible and striking fact that they 
have remained the acknowledged masters aud 
models of sjxcech from their day to our own. 

The favourers of modem Oratory may assert, on 
the other hand, that our own speakers have aimed 
liigl|jjr and done more. They may point trium- 
jdiantly to the efforts of Brougham to exterminate 
the slave tnulc; of Pitt, to procure the honour and 
independence of his country; of Chalmers, to con- 
nect, and mutually prove, natunil and revealed 
religion ; of Grattan, to demand right and justice 
for his injured nation ; of liomilly, to reform our 
barbarous laws ; and of Sheridan to keep pure the 
administration of justice.^ 

A striking result in favour of Modern Oratory, 
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may be obtained by comparing the celebrated 
Oration of Cicero againat Verres, with Sheridan’s 
Invective againat Warren Halting!*. Cicero do- 
claims against Verres because be bas infringed the 
rights of citizevshipj the peculiar prhih tjn of the 
lloinan State. His great point against the culprit 
is3 not that he has condemned a Koman citizen to 
deaths but to death like a slave. lie calls on the 
Senate to chastise, not the cruelty, not the in* 
justice, not the trcjisou, of Verres, but his vovtempt 
and insolence. Jn a word, he speaks for Privilegi? 
and Pride. 

But Sheridan, in his denunciation of Hastings, 
takes far loftier ground. Spurning the arbitrary 
distinctions of ** citizen ” and “ slave,” he takes his 
stand on the broad field of humanity, and demands 
cciuality of rights for all who bear the human form, 
lie ranks the man above the citizen, and so shows 
himself the nobler Orator. 


See BROUGnA^'*s Essay on the Eloquence of 
THE Ancients. — Collected Wokks, vol. iv. 
Siiejudan’s Paneoyioc on Deuostuenes. 

WUATELEYS RllETOKIC. 

Hume’s Essay on Eloquence. 
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Question : 

Is the Character of Napoleon Bonaparte to be 
admired / 

No cliiiractor boing absolutely bad or good, wc 
fan only arrive at judgment of character by strik- 
ing a balarfeo between the griod qualities and the 
batl ones ; this must, therefore, be done in the case 
before us. 

The points to be admired in Bonaparte's cho- 
raeter are — • 

I. Ills deary heeUy viyurom intdlecL 

Tills enabled him to see the position of France 
at the time of the Ke volution, to profit by the 
emergency, and to raise upon the ruins of 
Faction, a strong and jiopular throne. It i*^ 
seen in his chtdee of generals and statesmen, 
in his manner of disjjosing a field of battle, 
in his military inanmuvres, in his jiolitical 
government, in the celebrated Code Napoleon, 
in the rapidity of his conceptions, and the 
inexhausti^lcness of his inventions. 

II. 7Ii$ energy of purpose and action. 

There was no trifling or wavering in .him; he 
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instantly executed the plans he conceived. 
Difficulties never daunted, but always sti- 
mulated, hun. Witness his crossing of the 
Alps, his expedition to Egypt, his march to 
Moscow. 

III. Jlis courage^ holdnesHy ami jtresenco of niind. 

He never falters, never shrinks; he is always 
cool, guarded, and himself. — His schemes 
arc invariably massive, great, and daring. 


In brief, to use the words of Chdnning, tlie 
greatness of Napoleon was the greatness of action : 
tlie sublime power of conceiving bold and exten- 
sive plains, and of constructing and bringing to 
bear on them a complicated nuichincry of means, 
cncigics, and ari’angemcnts. He niiscd himself 
fmin obscurity to a throne, and changed the face, 
of the ivorld. So far lie was great, and such 
greatness w'e must admire. 

But he had n^any faults : notice first — 

Jlis inhumanity. 

He was perfectly reckless of human life, and 
would sacrifice all under his command to gain 
his ends. cTaffa, Acre, and the murders of 
the Due D'Enghien, Wright, and Pichegm, 
will soil bis name (br ever. 
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He was a violator of all law. 

He seized upon independent neutral states, such 
as Leghorn, Parma, and Alodcna, and com- 
pelled tribute from them. He robbed Italy 
of her treasures of art, usurped the throne 
of France for ambition’s sake alone, and re- 
spected no will or right but his own. 

He deliberately injured his country. 

True, hc^ rebuilt Paris ; true he adorned it with 
stolen treasures : but look at his conscriptions! 
at the bloodshed of millions in his buttles; 
at his espionage ; at his enslavement of the 
press. 

He was as wickedly ambitious a man as ever lived. 
Why was he not content as Emperor of France? 
To be that was enough'; but he aimed at 
being Emperor of the world, and thus showed 
an ambition without a parallel. 

Mark further his vanity and eyotism. 

His sclHsImcss almost surpasses belief ; he did 
all for himself ; tiiought of none else. He 
regarded himself as the greatest of men ; as 
something unconquerable and almost divincl 
This overweening vanity is well seen in his 
remark to the King of Holland ; “ Bccollect 
that your first duty is towards me, your 
second towards France.” 

Napoleon . exhibited further a great want 

human sympathy and affection: proof of which is 
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to be found in many rotiiarkabic instances^ but 
chiefly in his treatment of his wife and mother. 

Much 5 however, may be said in defence of 
Napoleon on many grounds : 

I. lie was called to action at a time of terror 
and revolution: and was placed in circum- 
stances of cruelty and selflshncss which could 
not fail to demoralise him. 

II. He was called upon to rule while too young 
to govern. 

III. He w^s bred to a military life, the worst 
possible school of mor.ility. 

IV. At his time the immoralities of politicians 
and warriors were not only hot reprobated, 
but admired and applauded. Falsehood was 
called state-craft, and the atrocities of war 
were denominated glories. 


See Changing. — Ciiarvcter of Bonaparte. 
Col. Mitchell’s Fall of Napoi.eon. 
CnARLF" Phillips’s Character of Napoleon. 
Sir W. Scott’s Life op Napoleon. 
Boukriennk’s Memoirs of Nai*oleon. 
IIazlttt's Character of Napoleon. 
Broughabi’s Statesbien of the Reign op 
George III. (Second Senes) vol. ii., “ Na- 
poleon.” 

Lord Jeffrey’s Essays, vol. ii. p. 90. ct seq. 
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Question: 

the Execution of Charles the First justifahle. ? 

The point that first arises here is, Wlicthcr Death 
is ever a justifiable punishment? for if it be not^ then 
wiiatcvcr Cliarlcs may have done, the destruction 
of iiiin was wrong. The tendency of modern 
feeling is, perhaps, against the infliction of Death 
•it all; biit'wc must not judge by modern feeling. 
The theory and practice of the period when 
C'harlcs suffered were unhesitatingly in favour of 
Capital Punishment. The act, therefore, judged 
by the light of the age when it was performed, is 
in itself unobjectionable, and its propriety or im- 
propriety depends not at all upon abstract con- 
siderations. 

The question we have principally to try is whe- 
ther the conduct of Charles was worthy of death, 
according to the morality of the time. 

The supporters of the affirmative may say : 
That Charles, by making war upon his people, 
committed an act of aggression on the public life, 
which was fully as heinous as an attempt at indi- 
vidual murder. ' 
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The asscrtoTs of the negative iriay reply : That 
Charles was driven by opposition and by evil 
counsel into the course he took ; and that when he 
commenced war he did so in tiic firm and con- 
scientious belief that he was doing right : in which 
case the wicked motive that animates tlic mali- 
cious murderer is by no means chargeable u})un 
him. 

The justifiability of King Charles's execution 
may further be considered as it is aflected by con- 
siderations of policy. 

It may be urged on the one side. That tlic 
liberty, well-being, indeed existence, of the i)CO|)le 
of England depended upon the cxccutionof Charles. 
Whilst he was in power, tlic British 
were subject to arbitrary and unconstitutional 
tyranny, w'crc taxed in tlicir pockets, coerced in 
their religion, threatened in their lives. There was 
no hope that he would amend, if he were restored, 
for he showed no remorse and promised no reform. 
He might have been kept in captivity, but tliis 
would have pi .nged England into continual civil 
war for his sake. To destroy him was to give a 
death-blow to his party, and to give England its 
only chance of peace and order. 

On the c^her side it may be maintained. That 
subsec^uent events entirely prove the impolicy of 
the act. So far from destroying the royalist party, 
it strengthened their rhnks by attaching to it all 
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who pitied thc*tragical end of CharlcSj a party 
\^\cr iuorea!?ing, during the Protectorate of Croni- 
\v(*ll ; and strong enough after Cromwell’s dcarh 
t » bring back a far worse king^ in the person of 
< "harles the Second. 

It may be fairly questioned whether the licen- 
tiousness of the Second Charles did not entail upon 
the Englisli people! a far gi*eatcr amount of evil 
ilaui would have resulted irom the continued 
tyranny of Chgrics tlic First. 

A very important question bearing on this mat- 
ter is, as to the rit/ht of the destroyers of Charles. 

On one side it may be said, Who made them 
his judges ? IJy what right, constitutional or moral, 
did they arraign and destroy him? 

And on the other hand it may be replied. 

That tyranny always justifies rebellion, and 
.iggrcssion always confers the right of retaliation. 
Tlu‘ emergency of self-preservation was, it may 
!»c said, the right under which Charles’s judges 
tried and punished him. 


See Lord Jeffrey’s Essays, vol. ii. p. 12. 

Macaulay’s Critical LIssays, vol.i. pp. 135 
• —187.; 425— 490. 

Statesmen of tde Comjionwealtu, in “Labd- 
NEu’s Cabinet Cyclopasdia *? 
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Lady Willougiipy’s Diauy*df the Time of 
Charles the First. 

Macaulay’s Historv or England. 
Clarendon's History or the Great Re- 
bellion. 

Cattermole’s Civil War. 

Aikin's Charles the First. 

Mrs. Hutchinson’s IVIemoirs. 

Forster’s Life of Cromwell. 

Miss Mitford’s Tragedy, Charles the 

FnwT.” 
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Question : 

IVJiich is the more happy^ a Barbarous^ or a Cim* 
lisedf Man? 

Ft may he said that the savage is more happy thon 

the civilised man, inasmuch as, 

I. Ilis free and unrestrained life makes him 
physically healthier. 

II. Ilis wants arc more simple and more easily 
satisfied. 

III. He is free from the cares, anxieties, jea- 
lousies, fears, and ambitions of civilised life. 

lY. He is less liable to disorder, cither of body 
or of mind. 

V. He is free from the vices of society : intem- 
perance, hypocrisy, deceit, and fraud. 

In op|K>sition it may be said : 

I. That the freedom of life- which the savage 
enjoys is but a poor substitute for the com- 
forts of shelter, clothing, and food, which the , 

• s S 
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civilised man enjoys : the l)C«t proof of wliicli 
is found in the iiuiv^^rhal fact, that whence cr 
the savage gets within rc-ich of the civilised 
man's habits, he adopts them ; whilst the ci- 
vilised man is never atracted towards the 
habits of the savage. 

IT. That, although he wants of the savage are 
simpler and fewer than the wants of tlic civi- 
lised man, his pleasures are also fewer, for he 
enjoys none of the delights of thought, of 
affection^ of social happiness, of hope, and of 
religious belief. 

III. That, although he is free from the alixictie.'v 
of life, he is also without knowledge of it^ 
privileges and plcaw«»iire8, both of scn&e ami 
bouL 

, IV. That, although he is less liable to physical 
and mental disease, he is aho less capable of 
enjoyment. lie has no disease, but he has 
no happy health ; neither his bodily nor liis 
spiritual powers arc turned to good account. 

V. That, although he is ])artially free from the 
vices of society, he is also unae([uainted with 
its virtues. Benevolence, pity, honour, hero- 
ism, constancy, endurance, generosity, patriot- 
ism, fortitude, and resistance to temptation, 

* are all unknown to him: whilst he is free 
from the thorns, 1)C is also without the flowers 
of life. 
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The state of t!ie savage is darkness. Darkness 
mental and moral. The thrilling delights nf 
thought^ of reflection^ and of judgment, arc ne\or 
his : his best ideas arc Vfiguc, idle, dreamy, and 
ii'-elcss. The unspeakable pleasures of home, of 
love, of relationship, of friend.ship, and of social 
intercourse, are siltogether unkiiowu by him. 
The happiness that waits on an approving con- 
'cienee, th6 ineffable pleasure that follow‘d a good 
deed done, or a bad deed a^oided, is a stranger t*> 
the savage breast. Above all, the exquisite happi- 
ness the ei\iliscd man derives from religioub im- 
pn^bsion and belief, the unuttemble joy which he 
feels in the conviction that he has n kind Father 
ill Heaven on whom he can im}>lieitly rely, and 
in the certainty that he is immortal, and shaU 
never taste uf death, all this is entirely unfclt and 
unknown to the barbarian. The poet says ; 

“ AVhere ignorance is bliss *tis folly to be wise.” 

But ijriiorancc is fiet^er bliss. 

See The Bistort of Civilisation. By W. A> 
Mackinnon, £sq., M.P. 

Hobbes's TREAxibk on Husian Natcke. — 
“ Love of Knowledge.” 

llousscAu’s “ Discocrs.” 

Hoik’s Essays, *‘On ItEFiNEifENr in the 
Arts,” voL i. p. 285. 

Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World, Letters 
XI. and LXXXTL 

Ani.as’s Savage Life. 
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1. Which was^the greater Man^ Oliver Cromwell or 
Napoleon Bonaparte f 

Sec Cablyle*8 Letters and Speeches of Cromwell. 
Channinu’s Character of Napoleon. 

Soutuby's Cromwell. 

Scott’s Life of Nnpoleou. 

Mitchell’s Fall of Na]K>!eon. 

HAZLirr's Life of Nnpolcon. 

Carlyle’s J lero- Worship. “ The Hero os King.” 
Bobert Hall on Bonaparte. 

Macaulay’s Oitical Essays, voL i. pp. 180 — 187. 
Hallam s Constitutional History. 

Lord Brougham’s Statesmen in the Reign of George III. 
•* Napole'^n.” * ^ 


.2. Was the Execution of Mary Queefi of Scots 
jusHfiabie ? 

See History of England. ~ Home. 

P. Fraser Tytler’s Life of Mary. 

.Miss Strickland’s Letters of Mary. 

Bell’s Life of Mary. * « 

- Mrs. Jameson’s Life of Mary. 
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See Robertson’s History of Scotland. 

P^linburf^h Review, vol. xliv. p. 37. 

Miss Bengeh's Life of Mary.' 

. Note. — This discussion will embrace the following consider* 
.itions: For what crimes did Mary suffer? Did she eommit the 
iilfeiices alleged against her? And had the law of England any 
iuribdU'tion over her? 


3. Has the Invention of Gunpowder heen of Itenrjil 
to Mankind f 

Sec (’ii\NVix« on War. 

GinHON'.s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
chap. Ixv. 

Edinburgh Review, vol. v. p. 471. 

Wilkinson's Engines of War. 

Note. — It is intended to inquire by this question, Whether 
Gutipoudcr, by making war more dreadful and abhorrent, has 
not tended to lead mankind to its discontinuance? whether, in 
fact, perfection in W'ar does not necessarily lead to* the pre- 
ference of Peace. 

The use of Gunpowder in Mechanics may be taken into con- 
sideration with advantage to the discussion. 


4, Which is the more valuable Member of Hocicty^ a- 
great Mechanician dr a great Poet^ 

See Channikg on the Age. 

Emerson’s Essays. 

Edinburgh Review, vok xlvL p. 365. 

■ voLalvu. pp. 184—202.' 
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S«e M'CmxocH’g Geograplucal Dictionary. Art * Biitish 
Empire ” 

M*Cul] ocn 8 Politic il I* Passim 

Noti* — This question turns upon the comparative v ilut ol a. 
Great Doer and a Ore it Ihinkic, and lies between the utility 
«t Me eh inies and Morals of Physics ai d Meta[1i\>«Ki) It is 
the belief of many of the chief writers of the dav that oiii i ^e 
IS too niechaniealp and needs to be spii itu iliscd thib debate v\ ill 
open tbit question 


5 . Wtnth was the greater Oratory Demosthenes or 
Cicero ^ 

See Lord BRoroiiesis Fbsiy on the Eloquence of the An 
c lents t ollccted Spi c c lies, vol iv 
Edinburgh Review, vol xwni p GO 

, \ol xxMii pp JiG — 246 

— — , vol \x\vj pp hb — 10) 

Da AxtTuoN’b Cicero Yi ith English Cuiniiient iry 

Note *^The discussion of this question most include refe- 
renceb to s^le, aim, and effect irtisticol, mental, and moral 
power 


6. Which IS the ntorc despicable Character y the Ilgpo* 
ente or the Liar * 

See Load Bacon’s Essay on Truth. 

TiUj(»TSOSi, on the Advantages ot Truth and S ncenty 
Bibbop Hall Character of the Hypocrite 
Cabltle'b Miscelliniea Cagliostro 
Mabixe Cblzzlewit Character of Pecksniff 
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7 . Has the fear of Punishment^ or the Hope of He- 
u-artj/, thi tjrealer Influence on Human Conduet * 

>L*e At>a3i Smith's Theory of the Moral Sentiments. 

MiiJ. on the Hunlaii Mind. 

Iti.vTiiA^rs Springb of Action. 

DiiOVi.ii SrtWART on th** Mind. 

Uis.MUA3i'8 Batioiialo of Ueinnrd and Punislnncut 

Non This question iiivoUes considerationv of gnMt iin- 

(lortanei . It Ins to do with EdiicMtion, (lovernnicnt. .iiid 
lit ligion. 'I'liL fear of punishment is the principle iisiiull} 
posed to inlUieiiee us, und u]K>n this principle, for the most part, 
I duration, law s und relii^ioiis instrnrtioii are founded : hut many 
t f till' wisest men are lic/iiiiniup: to doubt this S}ftteni. 


8. Is Corporal Punishment justifiable f 

See Ejksi-woiith’s Practical I'diiratiun. 

iLiii hsimn's Education of the Young. 
^Marshall's Military Miscellany. 

I! \NSAnn. ** Debates on Flonging in the Army.’' 
Edinburgh IteMcwr, vol. xii. p. 420. 

Sidney Tailor's Works, p. 195. 


9. Was Brutus justified in killing Casar 9 

^ce the Speech of Brutus in Shakspere’s Julius Caesar, 
Act 111. Scene 2. 

Sir Janes Mackintosh's Works, voL iii. p. 274., vok li. 
pp. 3lS— 

Hume's Essa^b, toI. i. pp. 471., &e. 

, %'oL ii. p. 228. , 
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Note«— T his question must be tried by Aie morals of the time 
when the act took place, and not by the present standard of 
morality. It is quite necessary to make this distinction. 


10. Should Emulation he encouraged in Education? 

See Edgeworth's Practical Education. 

(Godwin's Reflections on Education. 

Cowper's Tirocinium. 

Adam Smith's Theory of the Moral Sentiments. 

CoLURi doe’s Lines, entitled, “ Love, Ropey and Patience 
in Education.'* 

' lIoanES on Envy and Emulation. 

Sydney Smith's Works, vol. i. pp. 221 — 231. 

Note. — The system of prisc-giviug in education has sup- 
porters and opponents, both so determined, that a discussion 
upon the subject cannot fail to be interesting and iustructi\e. 
Philosophy and experience should both be I'cferred to m the 
debate. 


11. Which was the greater Poety Milton or Ilomer ? 

Sec CoLERitfOE on the Greek Poets. 

CiiANNiNG on Milton. 

Blair’s l^ectures. 

Campbell on Milton. 

B«bekt IIaia. on Poetic Genius. 

^CiUrlwall’s Greece, vol. i p. 24. 

Macaulay’s* Essays vol. i. pp. 1—32. 

Bbande’» Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art. 
^ ' « Epic Poetry ;** and the authorities there quoted. 

—This debate will upon the facts that ITomer is 
more real, life-like, and human poet, whilst Milton is the 
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more imap^lnativc, sablimc. and spiritual : the decision must 
depend upon which arc the nobler qualities. - 


12 . Is Military Renown a Jit Object of Ambition ? 

See Channino's Essay on War. 

Channjitg on Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Childe Harold, Canto 1. AV'ar. 

Roukrt IMontgomehy’s Picture of War. 
KodkutJIall on the Miseries of War. 


13 . Is Ambition a Vice or a Virhief 

See Hitgues s Essay on Ambition in the “ Guardian.** 
Lord Bacon's Essay on Ambition. 

Wolsky’s Advice to Cromwell. Play of Henry VIH. 
Paradise Lost ^Satan's Address to the Sun. * 

Adam Smith on Misdirected Ambition. 

Bishop Watson's Sermons to Young Persons. 
McCulloch's Political Economy, pp. 527 — 530. 


14 . lias NoveUrcading a Moral Tendency ? 

See Sir W. Scott's Criticism on Novels and Romances. 
Scott’s Treatise on Romance. 

The Edinburgh Review, vol. xxiv. pp. 320, &c. 
Akenbtde's Pleasures of Imagination. 

Lord Jeffrey’s Essays, vol. iiL p. 440. 

, vol. iv. p. 517. 

Goldsmith's Citizen of the World, Letter LIII. 

Note! — It may seem that this question barely admits of dis* 
cussion, for moral novels must, of eSurse, have a moral tendency 
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but at least the debate may serve to lead thb debaters to a proper 
selection of novels. 


15 . Is the Character of Queen Elizabeth desermny of 
our Admiration f . 

See Hume’s History of F^ngUnd. 

Lucy Aikin’s Memoirs of Elizabeth. 

Sir W. Stott’s Kenilworth — for a faithful Portraiture 
of Elizabeth. 

Miss Strickland’s Queens of England. 

Smaron '1’urnlr’s History of Elizabeth’s Rcigii 
Sir JamesiMackintosh’s Works, vol. iii. jip 2 ^ 2 — 2S4 
• Macaulay’s Critical Essays, vol. ii pp. 1—34 


16 . England rising or falling as a Kation ^ 

See Bacon’s Essay on States and his Essa> on the Grodt- 
ness of Kingdoms. 

Sir James Mackintosh's Works, \o]. iii. pp. r>uu, .'iOl. 
Eldinburgh Review, vol. xxi. pp. 22. et seq 
M*Culloch’s Statistics of the British Empire. 

Compare the Elements of Modern with the Elements of An- 
cient Prosperi^. 


17 . Has Nature or Edujcation the greater Injlutnve 
in the Formation of Character t 
See Locke’s Thoughts on l&ucation. 

CoAbe’s Constitution of Man. 

Godwin on Education. 

EDOSWORtB on Education. 

Watts on the Mind. 

AiMli Martin on Education. 

Jmo Jeffrey's Essies, vol. i. p. 138. 
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38 . Which is the more valuable Metals Gold or Iron? 

Seo Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, &c. Art. “ Iron.” 

Leyden’s Odt* to an Indian Gold Coin. 

Jacob’s Enquiry into the Precious Metals. 

Hollani>’s Metal Manufactures, **Lardner’8 Cabinet 
Cyolopapdia.” 

A Paper on the Uses of Gold, “ Maunder’s UniYorsal . 
Class Rook also one on Iron. 

Note. — This is a question between Show and Value — bi'- 
tweeii ornumeiit and utility. 


19 . Is War in any ctise justifiabM 

See Sydney Smith’s Sermons ‘'on Invasion.” 

The Tracts of the Peace Society. 

Chalmers on the Hatefulncss of War. 

CuANNiNo on War. 

Dr. Johnson's Thoughts on the Falkland Islands. 
Robert Hall on War. 

Ruuke on the Impeachment of Hastings. 

Edinburgh Review, vol. xxxix. pp. 6 — 18. 

— , vol. XXXV. p. 409. 

Sir Jame.s Mackintosh's Works, vol. ii. pp. 320 — 327.; 
iiL 200. 2.)2. 


20 . Has the Discovery of America been benejiciai to 
the World f 

Sec Lord Jeffrey’s Essays, vol. iL pp. 188 — 209. Article 
“Columbus.” 

Sydney Smith’s Works, vol. i. pp. 280. 362. 
Robertson’s History of America. 

Washington Irving’s Life of Columbus. 

Martin's British Colonies.*’ “ North America.*^’ 
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21. Can any Circumstances justify a Departure from 
Truth f 

See Palsy’s Moral and Political Phllosoph}'. 

Beattie’s Essay on Truth. 

BsNTHASi'b Principles of Morals. 

B \c ON on Truth. 

CoMBs’b Moral Philosophy. 

Robert Hall on Expediency. 

liOHD Jeffrey’s Essays, yoL iii. pp. 303 — 310. 


22» Is Spoi ting justifiable? 

See Sydmet Smith’s Woiks, vol. i. “Game Tja\is.’* 
Strutt on the Sports and Pastimes of England. 
Walker’s Manly Exercises. 

Walton on Angling. 

Ghbistophlr North’s Recreations. 

Nimrou od “ The Chase, the Turf, and the Road.” 
Stropl’s Deer Stalking. 

Pamphlets by the Hon. G. Berkeley. 


23. Does not Virtue necessarily produce Ilappmess, 
and doc not Vice necessarily produce Misery 
in this Life ? 

See Benthau’s Rationale of Reward. 

Logan’s Sermon — “ There is no peace, saith my God, to 
the wicked.” # 

Meltill’s Sermon on the same Text. 

Pope on Virtue. 

Macbeth’s Soliloquy. 

Jambs Harris on Viitue Man’s Interest. 
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24. From which does the Mind gain the more Know- 
ledge, Reading or Observation t 

See Gibbon's Abstract of his Readings. 

Lord Bacon on Study. 

Mason on Self-Culture. 

Todd’s Student’s Manual. 

Carlyle on Books. ** Hero-Worship.** 

CuANNiNG on Self-Culture. 

Robert Hall on the Advantages of Knowledge. 
Edinburgh Review, voL xxxiv. p. 384. 


2«5. Have the Gold Mwes of Spain^ or the Cotd 
Mines of England^ been more beneficial to the 
World f 

See Hood’s Poem — **Miss Kilmansegg.*’ for a vivid de- 
scription of the baneful influence of Gold. 

A Paper on the Uses of Gold, m ** Maunder’s Universal 
Class Book.** 

McCulloch’s Commercial Dictionary, Art. *' Coal.** 

Geographical Dictionary, Art. “ British 

Empire.** 

26. Which was the greater General^ Hannibal or 
Alexander f 

See Plutarch’s Life of Alexander. 

History of Rome. 

Thirlwall’s History of Greece- 


27. Which was the greater Poet^ Hryden or Pape f 

See Lord jEFfRET’s Essays, vefl. L pp. 163 — 166. 

SiB W. Scott’s Life of Drjdeu. 

T 
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See Campbell's British Poets. ' • 

Db. Johnson’s ParsUel between Dryden and Pope. 
“ Lives of the Poets.” 

Sib James Mackintosh’s Workb. yoI. ii. pp. 520 — 522. 
Lobd Btbon’s Strictures on Bowles. 


28 . Which has done the greater Serviq/s to Truth. 
Phihsophy or Poetry ? 

See Edinburgh Review, vol. xxi. p. 294. 

Bacon’s Advancement of Learning. 

Also the* Works quoted in a previous theme in this 
Volume. 

Note Philosophy is here meant to signify intellectual 

wisdom; and poetry, that inspiration respecting truth which 
great poets exhibit, and which seems to be quite independent of 
acquired knowledge. Philosophy is cultivated reason, poetry is 
a moral instinct towards the True and Beautiful. To decide 
the question we must see what we owe on the one hand to the 
discoveries of our philosophers ; to Socrates, Plato, Epicurus, 
Bacon, Newton, Locke : and on the other, for what amount and 
sort of truth we are indebted to the intuition and inspiration of 
our poets, as Homer, Milton, Dante, Sliakspere. 


* 29 . Is an Advocate justified in defending a Man 
whom he knows to he Guilty of the Crime wUh 
which h&is charged f 

See Stdnev Smith’s Works, vol. L “On Counsel being 
allowed to Prisoners.” 

Bentuam. Judicial Establishment. 

Bbouohau ^ the J^uty of a Barrister. 

Palby's Moral Phlosophy. 
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See Punch’s Letters to his Son. **On,the Choice of a 
Profession.” 

Sydney Tatix)r’s Works, toI. i. pp. 102, 103. 


:i0. Is it likvhf that England will sink into the Decay 
which befell the Nations of Antiquity ? 

See Pj.AYFAiR*b Enquiry into the Fall of Nations. 

]l.\coN*s Ebsjy on Kingdoms. 

Volney's Ituins of Empin^s. 

Gibbon’s Doclinc and Pall of the Roman Empire. 
Southey’s Progress and Prospects of Society. 
Vaughan’s Age of Great Cities. 


.*11. Are Lord Byron's Writings Moral in their 
Tendency ? 

See Lord Jeffrey’s Essays, vol. ii. pp. 366 — 371. 
Macaulay’s Critical Essays, vol. i. pp. 311. 352. 
Sydney Taylor’s Works, p. 288. 

Noi'e. — The vorks of Byron most here be looked at as a 
whole, and not be judged by isolated passages : they must be 
tried, too, by eternal, and not by fashionable, morality. 


:32. Do the Mechanicians of Modem equal those of 
Ancient Times? 

See Fosbrooke and Dunham’s Romui Arts and Manuike- 
tures. 

Greek Ditta 

Wilkinson’s Ancient .Egypt. 

Pettiorew’s DittOb 
Maurice’s Ancient Hindo^n. 

Heeren's Historical Researches. 

• I 2 
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33 . Which is M greater CioUiser, the Statesman or 
the Poet ? 

See Debate No. I. p. 1. 

Carlyle’s Hero Worship. “ The Hero as Poet." 
Guicciardini’s Maxima ; Martin’s Translation. 

See also the authorities quoted m Debate 1. 


34 . Which is the greater Writer, Charles Dickens or 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton f 
See The Edinburgh Review, the Quarterly, Blackwood’s 
Magazmb, Horne's Spirit of the Age, Fraser's Ma- 
gazine : various articles on the subject during the last 
ten years. 


35 . Is the Principle of Utility a safe Moral Guide f 

See Benthah's Works ; Lord Jeffrey’s £ssa>s, vol. iii. 
pp. 303 — 310. 

Madaue De Stael’s opinions thereon. 

An able article on the subject in the New Monthly 
Magazine for 1837. 

Robert Hall on Expediency. 

Palet’s Moral Philosophy. 

Hume’s Essayai ** Why Utility pleases.” 

Sir James Mackintosh’s Works, vol. i. pp. IS, 16. 193. 
and 242. 

Dthond's Essays, pp. 4. 28. 128. 


36 . Was th^ Deposition of Louis XVL justifiable f 
See Carlyle's, Triers’, De Stasl’b and Macfablame’s 
History of the French Revolution. 

Sir James Mackintosh’s Works, vol. iii. pp. 3—352 
Lord JeffreHs Essays, vol. ii. pp. 40 — 45. 

Historic Fancies. By the Hon. G. Smythe. 
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37* Is the Use of Oaths for Civil Purposes expedient ? 

See Benthah’s Tract on the Necdlessness of an Oath. 
Hansaup. “ Debates in Parliament ” on this subject. 
Dtmond’s Essays, pp. 58 — 67. 


38. Is a Classical Education essential to an English 
Gentleman ? 

See MiLibN on Education. 

Whewell’s University Education. 

Locke's Thoughts on Education. 

Amos's Lectures on the Advantages of a Classical Edn- 
cation. 

Robert Hall on Classical Learning. 

SvBNLT Smith's Works, vol. i. pp. 183 — 199. 

Edinburgh Review, voL kv. pp. 41 -—SI. 


39. Are Colonies advantageous to the Moiher 
Country f 

See M*Culloch’8 Edition of Smith’s Wealth of Nations. 
Mebivale’b Lectures on Colonies. 

Torrens on Colonisation. 

Sir James Mackintosh’s Works, voL iii. p. 325. 
Brande’s Dictionary of Science, Literature^ and Art. 
Art. ** Colonies,” and the works there quoted. 


40. Which does the most to produce Crime^ — Poverty^ 
Wealthy or Ignorance f 

See Dumas’s Celebrated Crimes. 

Bacon on the Uses of KnowledgO. 

• T S 
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See Dr. Harris's Mammon. * 

Foster's Essay on th«* Evils of Popular Ignorance. 
Robert Hall on tlie Hardships of Poverty. 

Sir James Mackintosh's Works, -ol. iii. pp. .171 — 37C. 
Edinburgh Review, voL xlviii. pp. 176 — 181. 


41 . Is the Unanimity required from Juries conducive 
to the Attainment of the Ends of Justice 7 
See Blackstone's Commentaries on the Laws. 

Bentham's Judicial Establishment. 

Bentuam on Government and Special Juries. 

, Stephens* Commentaries on the Law. 

Sydney Taylor's Works, pp. 392. 397. 413. 


42 . Is it not the Duty ‘of a Government to establish a 
System of National Education ? 

Sec Locke’s Thoughts on Education. 

Wyse on Education. 

Channing on Education. 

James’s Educational Institutions of Germany. 

Fox’s Lectures on Education. 

Simpson's Popular Education. 

Godwin's Reflections on Education. 

Rousseau's Emile. 

Melvill's U iversity Sermons. 

Robert Hall on Knowledge. 

Life of William Allen, pp. 84 — 86. 


43 . Are the intellectual Faculties of the Dark Races 
tf Mankind essentially inferior to those of 
the White? 

See Lawrence’s Natural ^jstory of Man. 

Prichard's Physical History of Mankind. 
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See Buffon’s Ph 3 -sical History. 

ELLfoTsox's Physiology. 

CoMDK on the Constitution of Man. 

See also Bbandk's Dictionary of Science* Literature, and 
Art Art. “Negroes;** and the authorities there 
cited. 

44. Is Transportation a fit and effective Punishment f 
Sec Captain Maconocuie on Transportation. 

GiunoN Wakefield on Trahsportatinn. 

Sydney Smith's Works, toI. i. pp. 821 <^4 7. 

45. Should^ not all Punishment be Peformatory^ 
See Bentham on Punishment 

Beccarta on Crimes and Punishmenta 
Report of the Prison Discipline Society. 

Howard's State of the Prisona 
Robiillt*8 Memoirs. 

Edinburgh Review, vol. xxii. pp. 1-^26. 

Adshead's Prisons and Prisonera 

46. Is a Limited Monarchy^ like that of England^ the 
best Form of Governments 
See Delolbie on the Constitution. 

Hallam’s Constitutional History. 

De Tocqoetille's Democracy in America. 

Edinburgh Review, voL xx. pp. 275, 276. 

^dhe's Essaj'a vol. ii p. 129 — 131. 

Lord .Teffrey's Essays, voL iv. pp. 4 — 18. 114, 115. 


47. Is not Private Virtue essenUally requisite to 
Greatness of PubUc Characters 

See Dvmond's Essays, pp. 70-^79. 

• * 4 
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48. Is Eloquence a Gift of Nature^ or may it be 
acqairpd ? 

See the works quoted in Debate X. p. 230. 


49. Is Genius an innate Capacity f 

See Guisentuwaitk’s Essay on Genius. 

Akenside*8 Pleasures of Imagination. 

Mili/s Analysis of the Human Mind. 

Dr. Brown’s Philosophy of the Mind. 

Locke on the Understanding. 

Duoald Stewart's Elements of the Human Mind. 
Reid’s Inquiry into the Mind. 

Sir W. Tebiple’s Essay on Poetical Genius. 

Ret. Robert Haix on Poetic Genius. 

Edinburgh Review, vol. xxKiv. pp. 82 — 88. 


50. Is a rude or a refined Age the more favourable 
to the Production of Works of Imagination f 

See Sydney Taylor's Works, p. 169. 

Southey’s Progress of Society. 

Jeffrey’s Essays. 

Campbej.l’s British Poets. 

Hazlttt's Criticism on British Poetry. 

Edinburgh Review, voL xxxvii. pp. 410 — 412. 

■■■■-■ , vol. xlil pp.*306, 307. 

■ — ■ - ■ yol. xlviii. pp. 50, 51. 

, toL xxxiv. p. 449. 


51. Is the Shaksperian the Augustan Age of English 
Literature ? 

See Lord Jeffrey’s Essays, voL L pp. 81^161.; iL pp. 
315 — 342. ; iii. p. 44^ 
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See Hazlitt's Criticisms. 

SiK W. Scott on Poetry. 
Campbell’s British Poets. 

Aikin’s British Poets. 

Hume's History of England. 
Schlegel’s Lectures on Literature. 


52 . Is there any Standard of Taste f 

See Alison on Taste. 

Burke on the Sublime and BeautifuL 
Lord Kabies's Elements of Criticism. 

Ix>RD Jeffrey'^ Essays, yoI. i. p. 73. ; ii. p. 228, &c. 
Edinburgh Review, xlii. pp. 409 — 414. 

HuME’a Essays. 


53 . Ought Pope to rank in the First Class of Poets 9 

See Campbell’s Britbh Poets. 

Aikin’s Do. 

Byron’s Defence of Pope. 

Bowles on Pope. 

Lord Jeffrey’s Essays, voL ii. 

Hazlitt on the British Poets. 

Robcoe’s Edition of Pope. 


54 . Has the Introduction of Machinery been generally 
beneficial to Mankind 9 

See Babbage on Machinery. 

Chalmers’ Political Economy. 

McCulloch’s Political Economy, pp. 100—206. 
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55. Which produce the greater Happiness^ the Plea^ 
sures of Hope or of Memory f 

See Rogers's Pleasures of Memory. 

Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope. 

Abercrombie on the Moral Feelings. 

Adam Smitu’s Theory of the Moral ^Sentiments. 

Hume’s Essay on the Passions. 


56. le the Existence of Parties in a State favourable 
to the Public Welfare, 

^ See The History of Party. By G. W. Cooke. 

Essays written in the Intervals of .Business. ** On Party 
Spirit.” 

Hume’s Essay on Parties. &c. 

Lord Jeffrey’s Essays, vol. iv. pp. 34—36. 

Edinburgh Review, vol. zx. p. 343. 

Dtmond’s Essays, pp. 117 — 119. 


57. Is there any Ground for believing in the idtimate 
Perfection and universal Happiness of the 
Human Race f 

See Southey’s Progress and Prospects of Society. 
Channing’s Works generally. 

Fichte’s Destination of Man. Translated by Mrs. 
SlNNETT. 

Lord Jeffrey’s Essays, vol. L pp. 85—92. ; ii. p.'2 1 2, &c. 


58. Is Co-operation more adapted to promote the 
Virtue and Happiness of Mankind than Competition ? 

See Chamnimg’s Remarks<on Associations. 

Report of the Cooperative Knowledge Association. 
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59. the Banbthment of Napoleon to St Helena 
a justifiable Proceeding f 
See Sir W. Scott's Life of Napoleon. 

Auson’s llistoiy of Europe. 

Hazlitt'b Life of Napoleon.' 

Montholon's Memoirs of Napoleon. 

Bouurirnnu's Do. 

History of the French Empire. By Thiers. 

Mrs. 4^ueli.* 8 Napoleon. 


60. Ought ^Persons to he excluded from Civil Offices 
on account of their Religious Opiuioris f 
See Locke's Thoughts on Toleration. 

Sir G. Mackenzie on Bigotry. . 

Bacon on Unity of Religions. 

T. Moore on Corruption and Intolerance. CoU. Works. 
Peter Petmlet's Letters. 

Sir James Mackintosh's Works, vol. ii. p. 116. 

Sydney Smiths Works, vol. i. p. 232. ; ii. p. 1 — 23. 
Macaulay’s Critical Essays, voL ii. pp. 432 — 402. 


61. Which exercises the greater Influence in flu 
Civilisation and Happiness of the Human 
Race^ the Male or the Female Mind f 
See Aimjb Martin on the Education of Mothers. 

Woman's Mission. 

Woman and her Master. By Lady Morgan. 

R. Montgomery on the Education of Femaleu 
Priests, Women, and Families. By Michelet. Trans- 
lated by Cocks. 

Female Disciple of the Early Christian Church. By 
Mrs. H. Smith. • 

Sydney Smith's Works* vol. i. pp. 200 — 220. 
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QUESTIONS FOB DISCUSSION. 


62 . Which did the most to produce the French Re~ 
volution^ the Tyranny of the Government^ the 
Excesses of the Higher Orders^ or the Writings 
of Voltaire^ Montesquieu^ and Rousseau f 

See Lord Jeffrey’s Essays, voL ii. pp. 56 — 104. 
Carlyle’s French Revolution. ‘ 

Michelet’s French Revolution. 

AlisoM’s History of Europe. 

Thiers’ History of the French Revolution. 

Mionet’s Do. • 

Smyth’s Lectures on Modem History. 

Dr. Cooke Taylor’s Revolutions in Europ*e. 
Macfarlamk’s French Revolution. 

De Stael’s Considerations on the French Revolution. 
Bitkke on the French Revolution. 

Niebuhr’s Age of the French Revolution. 

Sir James Mackintosh’s Works, voL iii* pp. 1 —352. 


63 . Which was the greater Poet, Byron or Bums f 

See Carlyle’s Hero-Worship. ** The Hero as Poet.” 
Lord Jeffrey’s Essays, vol. iL pp. 389 — 421. 
Carlyle’s Miscellanies. ** Burns.” 

Lockhart’s Lift of Bums. 

Sydney Taylor’s Works, p. 288., &c. 

See also Authorities quoted in Question 31. 


64 . la Acre reasonable Ground for believing that 
the Character of Richard the Third was not so 
Atrocious as is generally supposed f 

See Halsted’s Richard the Third. 

Walpole’s Historic Doubts. 

Bulweb’s Last of the Baroi^ 
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65 . Does Happiness or Misejp preponderate in Life f 

See Dr. Johnson. Discontent the Common Lot of all 
Mankind. 

Jereht Taylor’s Sermon ** Via Intelligentiis.” 

Sir G. Mackenzies ‘‘Happiness.** 

Goldsmith on the Love of Life. 

Pope on Happiness. 

Thomson on the Miseries of Life. 

Pollock on Happiness.* (Course of Time.) 

Palev on the Happiness of the World. (Natural 
Theology.) 

Burns’s Poem, “ Man was made to Mourn.” 


66 . Should the Press he totally Free ? 

See Milton on the Liberty of the Press. 

Curran’s Speeches for Rowan and Finnerty. 

Thoughts on Restraint in the Publication of Opinion. 
By the Author of Essays on the “ Formation of Opi- 
nion.” 

Sir James Mackintosh’s Works, voL iii. pp. 245. 255. 
290. 539. 

Lord Erskine’s Speeches on the Liberty of the Press. 
Hume’s Essay bn the Liberty of the' Press. 

Edinburgh Review, vol. zxv. pp. 112 — 124. 

Sydney Taylor’s Works, pp. 122. 144. 222. 


67 . Do modem Geological Discoveries agree with Holy 
WrUf 

See Ltell’s Elements of Geology. 

BucKLAND’ft Organic Remains. 

Dr. Pte Smith on Geology. 

Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation. 
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QUESTIONS FOB DISGUOSION. 


See Phillips* Geology. 

Humboldt’s Cosmos. 

Anstkd’s Geology. 

G. F. Richardson on Geology. 

Ansted’s Ancient World. 

See also a series of Articles and Letters in the *' Times ’ 
Newspaper, of September and October, 1845. 


68. Did Circumstances jftstify the first French 
Revolution ? 

See Carlyle, and other authorities quoted at Question 62. 
Paley on die Bight of Rebellion. 

Alison’s Eu|ope. 

Arnold’s Modern Ifistory. 

Taylor’s Revolutions of Europe. 

Lamartine’s History of the Girondists. 


69. Could not Arbitration be made a Substitute for 
Uar? 

Sec Peace Society’s Tracts. 

Debates in the House of Commons, 1848-9. 

Dymond on War. 

Sir J. Mackintosh’s Works, vol. ii. pp. 820 — 327. 
Reports of '':e Peace Congress, 1848 — d 849— 1850. 
Elihu Bubritt’s Bond of Brotherhood. 


70. Are Annual^ Triennial^ or Septennial Parliaments 
most in harmony with the British Constitution 
and Character^ 

See Townsend’s History of the House of Commons. 

Banks’s Baron ia An^ica Concentrata. 

Debates in Parliament on the subject. 
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ri. Which Character is the more to be admired; that 
of Loyola or Luther^ 

See Macaulay's Works. Art. Loyola.'* 

Montoohkry’s “ Luther.** 

Uuiinet’s History of the Reformation. 

D'Aubksni^I’h History of the Reformation. 

Steiiutno's History of the Reformation. 

The Jesuits, by Michelet. 

Michelet's Life of Luther. 

The .Jesuits as they ivere ami are. 

Isaac Taylor's Loyola and Jesuitism. 

Sir James Stephen's Essays on Ecclesiastical Biography. 


72. Arc there good Grounds for applying the Term 
“ dark ” to the Middle Ages f 

Sec Hallaai on the Middle Ages 

Wright's Essays on the ISir^ddle Ages. 

MACC'AiiE's History of England before the Revolution. 
Turner's History of England during the Middle Ages- 
IMaitland's Dark Ages. 

Berrington's Literary History of the Middle Ages. 
Guizot on Civilisation. 


73. Which was the greater Poet^ Chatterton 7r 
Cowper f 

See Southey’s Life and Works of Cowper. 

Hatley's Do. 

Cart’s Edition of Cowper’s Works. 

Hazlitt on the British Poets. 

Jeffrey's Essays. Cowper.” 

Dr. Johnson’s Remarks dh Chatterton. 
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QUESTIONS FOB DISGUSSION. 


74. Are Public or Pritatp Schools to be preferred f 

See Amos on Commercial Education. 

Arnold’s Miscellaneous Works. 

Kay on the Education of the English People. 
Cowper’s Tirocinium. 

Tremeniiekre’s Reports on Education. 


75. Is the System of Education pursued at our UnU 
versUies in accordance with the Requirements 
of the Age ? 

. See Whewell on University Education. 

Huber’s English Universities. 

The Collegian’s Guide. 

Debate on University Reform, House of Commons, 1850. 
Kay's Social Condition and Education of the English 
• People. 

Edinburgh Review, vpl. Ixxx. 


76. Is die Decline of Slavery in Europe attribuMle 
to moral or to economical Influences ? 

See James’s History of Chivalry. 

Hallam’s Middle Ages. 

Macaulay’s History of England. ** Introductory Chap- 
ter.” 

Historical Pictures of the Middle Ages. 

Guizot on Civilisation. 


77. Is Anger a Vice or a Virtue f 

See Palsy’s Moral Philoscphy. 

Adam Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentiments. 
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See Abercrombie on the Moral Feelings. 
Wbewell's Elements of Morality. 

Uhown's Ethics. 

Letters to my Unknown Friends. “ Temper.** 


78 . Which was the greatest Ilero^ Alexander^ Casar, 
or liuonajntrte. ? 

See I*LUT.fRCir8 Lives. 

('•arlyle's Hero-Worship- “ The llerf» as King.** 
Niebuhu's History of Rome. 

Arnoli/s History of the Roman Cominonwealth- 
Hourrii nne*s NajioleoD. 


79 . Which was the toorse Monarchy Richard the Third 
or Charles the’ Second ? 

See SuAiioN Turner*s !i(tichard the Third. . 

M \c \ULAY*s History of England. 

Sidney’s Diary of the Times of Charles the Second. 
'Wii.poLE'ft Historic Doubts. 

Hai.stld s Richard the Third. 


80 . Which teas the greater Man^ Franklin or Wash- 
ington f 

See liife and Times of Washington. Family Library. 
Bancroft’s History of the United States. 

MacGregor’s Progress of America, vol. V 
Maunuer’s Biographical Tfeasury. 

Various Lives of Franklin. 

■ • TJ 
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QUESTIONS FOR BISCUSS&ON. 


81. Is It probable that America will hereafter become 
the greatest oj Nations ? 

See Putnam’s American Facts. 

Buckingham’s America. 

Ltell’b America. 

Macgregoii’s Progress of America 
Co3iBE*s Notes on America. 

Hamilton’s Men and Manners in America. 

Wysl’s America. 


82. Should not greater Freedom of Expression be 
encouraged in Debate ? 

See Bhande’s Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art. 
Art ** Eloquence,” and the authorities there quoted. 
CiCKRO. De Oratme. 

Hume’s Essay on Eloquence. 


83. Which was the greater Poct^ Chaucer or Spenser ? 

See nAZi.TrT’s British Poets. 

CoYVDFN Clarke’s Riches of Chaucer. 

Mitford’s Edition of Spensir. 

Tyrwhitt’s Edition of Chaucer. 

Bell’s Engli \ Poets. 


84. Is the present a Poetical Age f 

See Warwick’s Poets’ Pleasaunce. 

Introduction to Leigh Hunt’s '* Imagination and Fancy.’ 
Moir's Treatise on Poetry. 

Foster’s Handbook of Modem European Literature. 
Hontoombrt’s Lectures on Poetiy. 

Macaulay’s Essays. « 

Lord Jeferey’s Essays. 
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85. Was jMuis XIV. a ffreat Man t 

See Miss Pardoe's Louis XIV. 

James’s Life of Louis XIV. 

Michelet’s History of France. 

Macaulay’s History of England. 

Crowe's History of France. 

Voltaire's Age of I.oiiis XIV. 


S6. Is it the Duty of a Government to make amplct 
Provision for the Literary Writers of the Nation f 

See Southey's Colloquies on Society. 

Grisentii WAITE Oil tlic Claiuis of Gciiins. * 

Forster’s Life and Adventures of Oliver Goldsmith. 


87. Which is the greater Poet^ Mrs, Ilowitt or 
31rs, Hemans ? 

See Rowton’s Female Poets. 

Gilfillan’s Literary Portraits. Mary Howitt. 

Lord Jeffrey's h^say on Mrs. Hemans. 


8S. Should not all national Works of Art he entirely 
free to the Public 9 
See Debates in Parliament on the subject ' . 

Hamilton on Popular Education. 


89. Are not the Rudiments of individual Character 
discernible in Childhood f 
Sec Essays on the Formation of Character. 

Combe on the Constiti^ion of Man. 

Combe on Infancy. 
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QUESTIONS FOB DISCUSSlON. 


See Early Influences. 

Jean Paul Richter's L(.(*nna. 


yO. Is not Satire highhj useful as a Moral Agent ? 

See the Works of Rabelais. Duchat's translation. 

Leigh Hunt's Wit and Humour. 

Eclectic Review, 1845. The Satirical Writers of the 
Middle Ap;es. 

Stern E on Satirical Wit 

Hazlitt on the Comic Writers of England. 

Madan’s Juvenal and Pcrsiiis. 


^91. lias not the Favnltg of llttmonr been of essential 
Service to Civilisation i 


See Leigh Hunt’s Wit and Humour. 
Mackinnon's History of Ci\ ilisation. 

' rAUL\ Li/s Miscellanies. Article on Richter. 
Hazeiit on the Comic Writers of England. 
Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy. 


92. Is it not to Emigratimi that England must ntainlg 
look for the llelief of her Population ? 

Thornton's Over-population and its Remedy. 
Melivali 's Colonisation and Colonics. 

Torrens on Emigration. 

Reports of Emigration Commissioners. 

Morning Chronicle. Articles on Emigration. 18.)0. 
Howitt’s Colonisation. , 

Laing's Notes of a Traveller (second scries). 
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93. Does ^"atioHal Character descend from aye to 
age? 

See Carlyle on Characteristics. 

Prichard on the llistory of jVIon. 

Co3iUE on the Constitution of JVIan. 


94. Do the u Usociations entitletl ^^Art Uniom " tend 
to prowotv the Sprunl of the Fine Arts’/ ' 

See Reports of Art Unions. 

Mrs. Jameson s Art and Morals. 


9o. Is it possible that the fVorld will ever again possess 
a I Trite r as great as Shahspere? 

See Dryu£.n on Shaksfiere. 

IfAZLiTT on Shakspere. . ‘ . 

SciiLKGEL on Shakb])cre’s Drama. 

Voltaire on Shakspere. 


96. Is the cheap Literature of the Age on the whole 
beneficial to general Morality f 

See Publications of the Society for the Diffusion of Know- 
ledge. 

Bacon on Knowledge. 

Chambers's Publications generally. 


97. Should not Practice in Athletic Games form a 
Part of any System of Education/ 

See Walker’s Manly Ezerejsea. 

Rees’s Cyclopccdia. Art. ** Gymnastics.** 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION. 


See Encyclopaedia Britannica. Art. “ Education.' 
Oraxo’s Philosophy of liaining. 

Richteu'# Lcvana. 


98. Is not the Game of Chess a good intellectual and 
• Moral Exercise f 

See Franklin's Morals of Chess. 

Walker's Chess Studies. 

Staunton's Chess Player's Handbook. 

Tomlinson’s Amusements in Chess. 


99. Have Mechanics' Institutions answered the Expec^ 
tations of their Founders f 

Sec The City of l.ondon Magazine, 1842-43. 

Reports of the Manchester Athenaeum. 

Do. of the 14verpool JSilechanich' Institution. 
Brougham on Mechanics* Institutions. 

Manual of Mechanics’ Institutions. 


100. Which is to be preferred^ a Town or a Country 

Howxtt’s Rural Life of England. 

■ — of Germany. 

Knight’s I ondon. 

Jesse’s Literary Memorials of London. 

Scenes and Tales of Country Life. 

Blaine’s Encyclopaedia of Rural Sports. 

Miller’s Pictures of Country Life. 

The Boy’s Goon'i.ry Book. 



QnCSTIOirS FOB D1SCUS810K. 

101. Which i»\he greater PoetfWordsworih or Byront 

See Jeffrey's Essays, toI. ii. pp. 366—^71. 

Edinburgh lle\icw : on Wordsworth^ Rod on Byrou. 
Quarterly Review : on Wordsworth, and on Byron. 
Macaulay's Critical Essays, vol. i. pp. 311—352. 
SvpNEY Taylor's Works, p. 288. 

Moore's Life of By ron. 

British and Foreign Review, vol. vii. 


102. Which is the wost hmtefuh Scepticism or Super* 
stition t 

See Reason and Faith, by If. Rogers. Reprinted from the 
Edinburgh Re\iew. 

C'airns on Moral Freedom. 

(''oleridge’s Inquiring Spirit. 

The Natural History of Enthusiasm. 

F^uiaticism. 

Hare's Victory of Faith. 


103. Is the average Duration of Human Life increase 
ing or diminhhing f 
See Porter's Progress of the Nation. 

M^Ci'LLOch’s Statistics of the British Empire. 

Nfi son's Contributions to Vital Statistics. 

Reports of the Registrar-General. 

The Claims of I.abour. 

Combe's Physiology. 


104. Is Life Assurance at present conducted on safe 
and equitable Principles ? 

Baylxs’s Arithmetic of lafe Assurance. 

Morgan's Principles and Detetrines of Assurance. 
P«x:ock’s Explanation Life Assurances. 

He Morgan’s Treatise on Probabilities. 
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QUESTIONS FOB DISCUSSION. 


t 

105. Are there good Reasons for supposing that the 
Ruins recently disco cercd in Central America 
are of eery great Antiquity ? 

See Stephens's Central America. 

Do. Do. Second visit. 

FosnaoKK's Enoyclopicdia of Antiquities. 

DuNTxiPb Travels in Central America. 


106. Do Titles operate beneficially in a Community f 

See Palet on tlononr. 

Dtmon»*s Works. 

Bentham on the Rationale of Reward. 

MacIntyre’s Influence of Aristocracies. 

IIahieton on Regards. 


107. Would not Pulpit Oratory become more effeefire 
if the Clergy were to preach extemporaneously f 

Brougha3x on the Eloquence of the Ancient^ 

W IT ATci et’s Rhetoric. 

Spalding’s Rhetoric. 

Bbavde’s Lictionary of Science, Literature, and Art. 
Art. “ Eloquence.” 


108. Is not Ptemperance thechif Source of Crime ? 

See Adshead’s Prisons and Prisoners. 

Life of William Allen. 

^ Doubledat’s Statistical Uistory of England. 

BEdGs’s Lectures on Depravity. 
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]09. Should not the Studt^ of History be more en- 
cotiragcd than it is ? 

Sue 31‘ruLi.AGn on History. 

Hic.i.ant> on History. 

C'arlvlk's Miscellanies. History. 

(jiod ill History : by Dit. Cumming. 

Scui.iA.KL on the Philosophy of History. 

AiiNOLifb Ijccturus on Modem History. 

Smytii's Lectures on History. 

Stkuiilxg's Kbsay on the Study of History. 

Tttllr’s Elements of General History. 
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- 

- 

288 

Utility : is it a safe moral Guide? - 


- 

• 

276 

Vice : does it necessarily produce Misery ^ 

• 

. 

. 

272 

Virtue: does it necessarily produce Happiness? 

- 

- 

272 

Virtue ; is it not essential to Gieatness ? 

- 

- 

- 

279 

War; is it ever fustiflable? ... 



_ 

271 

W.irrior, Statesman, and Poet 


. 

- 

1 

Washington and Fi.4nkUn compared 


- 

- 

289 

W’att, Bonaparte, and Howard 



- 

2.97 

Wealth, Poverty, and Ignorance 


- 

- 

277 

White and Dark Races compared - 


- 

- 

278 

Wordsworth and Byron compared - 


- 

- 

L9J 


THE END. 
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OwUt. — An SMrtbgpoai. of 








PUBLI 8 HIO BY LONGMAN. BROWN. AND Co. 


Horne'f Xatrodnction to tho 

CtMcbI Sirtir mA Kiia*l«agc of Ik* Holy 
BcrIpMres. A New KriUlon, iwelMd, eer* 


reeled, and branirbt down la tha oNlaat 
line, be T. Habtwbu UomiBf *“• ?» 

Aathor): the Bee. SAMVBLDaTiMpii, D.D. aad nmeh awfbl InfmaUbd. New ja4 
of the Onlecnitf of Halle, and LL.D. t and cBlMKcd KdiUon i iaclndliif the ptovl^e 
8. Pbidbaob TBBaBuae, 4 eob. . U iba WlUe Act AatBdBNBl Act. Yep. 

See. C/b Ibe prtm. 8f o. pilM St.Sd. 

SaMotoi^ OeU*. 

j AMdiMU of tie A.Aw'a /ilwalMbM *?.? 

Mma2 oSerBmelMT SM^rLTdt. iBleatacIra. aad a^^ for Andlaf the 
Nape and other Bufiaeiaii. iBWi.prioe a». 'Aapalilea and the AmobbI of 

Horne.-Tlie Oommiuiicaiit*a i;;ye^«d8««,.ri«BD.trth.reaB.. Fcp. 

Companion s Comprlalnp an HUtoiical 

iuu17*rayen for thfe Uae orCbmmanlca mt$t j Bimiboldt^o Ooiidoo« Ttuiiw | 

and the Order of 'ha Admlniatratlon of the ( Uted whb the A«tbot*e anthorlty. bf Mn^ 
liord'a Sapper of ffafp CtmmiMimm. By Sabimb. Vola. I. and II. ICmo, HgtU»- 
the Rey. T. Hahtwbll Hobitb, B.U. tSrown each, aewed i St. 6d. carb cloth i or 
Royal Stao. 2i. 6d. t mdraeeo. 4a. 6d. la poat 8«o. 13a. Sd. each cloth. Vol. jll. 

^ ^ ^ . P®e» ®»e- •*. elothi or In ISbiq. Part 

How to Karoo Siok Obildron : T «. met, at, sd. doth t and pbn 

Intended eapoclallyaa a Help to the Nartoa II.Si. aewed, «.eloU. 

In the Hoapital for Sick Children I bat con- .... ... 

taioinc llltectiona ol eerelce to -Mw^® ‘we HomboUt'O AopOOtO Of NotlUO. 
the charge of the Yoonr. Yep. Seo.la.dd. • Tr...lated.wlth the^bo^a aathoeltf. by 

Howitt. -(A M.) An Art Sta- 

* dent In Nuiilch. By Axna IIaby IIowitt, each aewed. 

3 eola. poat Seo. price I4a. • | 

Hoirltt.-The CUldien’, Tmt. Hniit.-BewMeh«iOBldgli»ta j 

, By Mabt Howitt. With Poor lUoBlratloo., *»■ Che^Ucal R^oMiEmbradaf a I 

I ri4m lichlgna j»e Abba Mabv Uowitt. alderrttoB of aU tlw Pbo^gbl e,ftycea- 

Soiauo Idmo. Mee dr. aea. By Robbbt lloitr, Y^A.. Proleaaor I 

sqimro lomo. price or. lleAopolltan Srhool of j 

Howitt.-Lwid, labooT,. uid ' 

I Gold] or. Two Yeara In Victoria. With Woodcatd, Sfo. price IW. OB. 

VlaitB to Sydney and Van DlcaMo'e Land. . m. . 1 

j By WiLLiAX Howitt. SvoU.poat Sro.Sla. XdlO*'^EQhltB OB ShOOtlllgy Flsh- | 

I WUIlam Horittf, Bny Conn- K 

the AmoaeiBenia, Pleaanrea, andPwBulta , 

I of Children In the Conntry. New Rdiiloni ^ w — w A- ttfthm 

with 40 Woodeaia. Yep. Svo. price Of. Kn* JllllOSOlll S laOgOllaB OT UID , 


HndMB't Vltia filioettoni te 

MablBg Willi In eonlbriiUy wttb the ||«wt 
will n dear Eapoillloa of the Law iclailiit 
to the DliMbBHoB of NeidOBBl 
tho eaae of IntMiacy, two VBmPBf Wltta. 
I aad much aaefhl Infoimallbd. Naw aad 
cBlacged KdlUoa i iaclndlnf the ptovlalpM 
uf Iba WlUa Act AaacBdBNBl Act. Yep. 
Bfo.pilee&.M. 


Now nod eatargedl Bdltloa i with tbo AUI- 
UoB of DlweiSiiM fbr payliur Baccmloa 
Dailea oa Real Property eader WOla aad 
Inteataclre. aad a Tttle for Andaf the 
Valeea of Aapnhlee aad the AmoBat of 
Legacy and SaeceedaB Dvty IhcreoB., Yep. 
Sfo.prieeta. 

Romboldt's Ooimoo. — Tmiw t 

lated whb the Antbot'a antbority. bf Mra^ 
Sabimp. Vola. I. and II. ISmo. Hall^a- 
t:rowB each, aewed i St. 6d. carb cloth i or 
la poat Svo. 13a. Sd. aach doth. Vd. jll. 

n l Sre. ISr. M. dotbi or In IObiq. Port 
Ir. Sd. aewed. St. Sd. doth f and PbrC 
II.ai.‘eewed,4f.doth. 

Homboldt'i Aipeeta of Natnro. 

* Tranalated.wlth the Anlbor^a antborlCp. by 
Mre. Sabimb. New Rrihlon. lOmo. plica 
dr.: or 1b 9 vola. Sf. dd. each dothi Sa.M. 
each aewed. 

Hont. *-BeBctxeheB on Light in ; 

lie Chemical RdailoBei EmbndBg a Con- | 
alderatloB of all tho PbotograpUe Precra- ] 
aea. By Robbbt lloitr. Ynb.8.. Profeaaor I 
of Pbyalca In the Mettopolltan Srhool of j 

Zdle.--HintB on Shootlngy Fish- j 

log. etc. both on Sea and Laad, and In the 
Fnahwalcr Imdm of Scotland i beliif the 
Rsperleneea of CamiproaBBa iBU, Baq. j 


, Ho^tt«''‘"ThoBparal*LifeofEiig* | 

liod. By WiuiAM Howin. New Edition, 
corrected and cerlaed » with Woodnia by 
I Bawleboad WOliama. MPdtam Svo. 9U. 

^ Bowltt.-rUtti to BomwkaUo 

dlom Shoi^ileo Sir. each. 

• Biio.-The ChinoM Emplroi a 

i sass^? 2 sRisra^si 8 te 

; wany mra Mla^m 2SSi 

i HBeik£' dtSIad coloaied 

I MnpnndlBdfea. S vola. Svo. ftaa 


Esperlaneea of CamiaroaBBa iBUo Baq. i 
I Fcp. Svo. 4r. I 

! Kri. JimeMn*! Legondi of tho 

SnlBtf aad Martyra. Forming the Ylrat 
Serif B of ffoarra and lieifemdtrp JrJ, 
Baeoad Idliioai with Bomerma Wood- 
eda.BBdldlteUaaabylhtABlb«v. Bqaava 
erowa Svo. priea w. 

Bn. JuMon^b Legonds of the 

Moaaatle ( Warp . “WESSnaJlIL’rf 
Haasp ciwvB Saw. palM Mb. 

Min. JowaMWo Imond/af flw 

ASS&nr HDiaSSlCf dm 

SSGETS^ wood lar-Nal^j^ 

cwlfB qWpw yrtes 
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NEW WORKS AMD NEW EDITIONS 


Urs. Juneson.— Sistm of OIm* 

iltTiLCAthollc uid Prolistaal, Abroad and 
at Homo. Bjr Mra. JdjMMM. Secoad 
IdUlqa. PeF.8ro.4ar 

Jameson.— ACkmunonplaGe Book 

of Tboofbta, Maaioriaar and ftneiaa, Orl* 
Ihial and Balaetad. Fait I. ElUn and 
Character I Part II. Lltaratora and Art. By 
Mra. Jambiom. Omoo^ SdUfan, 
lORfl and Woodcmta. Cronra 8vo. price 18r. 

Jaqnemet.— A Oompendinift of 

alaadeal.aad Uterarr, from thoCrradoa of 
the World to the and of the Year ISM. Dr 
P. H. jAoonMnT. KdUed tho R4r. Joair 
AMona.N.A. Poat8ro.7r.6d. 

! Lord Jefflrey*s Oontrfbatioiia to 

I the Sdlnbareh Rhrlear. A Now Edltioii. 

eonviota In OnoVolnma i with Portrait and 
' YIenatta. Hanaro crown 8*o. tie. clothi or 
aOr. eair.^Llbior7 Bdltloorln 3 «ol|. Bro. die. 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor's Entire 

Worhai With hia Ufa. brBInhopHar— 

“ ■ ‘ ‘ '^Ttheaav.CBAi 


Rovlaed and eorrected bp 

PAoa KDBa. PeUuw of Oriel CoUcne. Ox- 
ford. Complete In 10vo1a.8ro.l0e.6jrcach. 

Johns and Nicolas.— The Oalen- 

‘dar of Vlctorp I Belnea Record of British 
Valoar and Conquest Ap l«>df on 

cTcrp Dap 10 the Year, from the Earliest 
Period to the Battle of lukcmsann. Pro. 

S ctcd and commenced, hr tha lata Major 
Dwra* R.M. i completed bp Lieut. P. H. 
Micoiac. R.M. Pep. 8ro. price Itp. 6d. 

Jo^ton.— AKew Dictionary of 

Ocogrqphp, nascrlprire, Phyalcolt Bulls, 
tlcal, end HUtorlceli Pormlnp a complete 
Oenerel Oeacttcer of the World. Br A. 
Kbitr JoaiisroN.P.R.S.B. Breeod Sdfffen, 
brouxht down to Map, 1855. 8vo. Mr. cloth i 
orkim-boond In russlajdlf. 

Jones (Owen).— Flowers and 

their Kindred ThiraphUi A '' cries of 
BUniaa. Bp Mart Anhx Bagor. With 
baaatlAil lUaatialione of Plowara.dealxned 
and execntad In lUamlnatad Prlntlan bp 
Owen Jonas. Jmparlal 8*0. Sis. M. calf. 

Xaliaoh.— Hiatorloal and Criti- 
cal Goouaentarp on the Old Testament. Bp 
Pr. M. KAUSGRt M.Ar First PorOoa— 
Baedoai In Hebiow and BnnBeh, with 

V* An Alltba of the Saedhsiae ebo*e 
(fotthe meof Kngiiih iooderB),comprisinf 
the BimlUh ‘neueUlleB, aad aa abridged 
Clpsemntarp^ Bro. price ISi. 

Ssmhle.-'^Aie ^pfobip tn Bny^ 

ooceu* w Joaw Xivcaau Xaiiaim, 

■.A-* lfOli,8vo. price S8r. 


Semp.-^hePhaBi8 Katter: j 

Bring an Ontllni of the DlscoTerles and ■ 
Appileatloa of Modern Chemlsirpl Br T. | 
liiNMaT Kasirt M.D., Anthor of The 
iveHtref HMmrn qf Crmllen, etc. With 
148 Woudeuta. S role, crown 8*o. Sis. 

Kennard.— Eastern Esperi- | 

cnees collected daring n Wlalar'e Tour In I 
Egypt end the Holy Lend. Br Ada if : 
HTBinmcTi KanKenn. Postgro. lOf.dd. 

XoBtoYon.— A Uannal of the ! 

Domestic Prerllce of Medicine. ByW.B. 
KaencBif,P.R.C.S. Bquerapoit8vo.7r.6d. j 

Kirby A Spence's Introduction { 

to Entomology i or. Elements of the Na. 
taral Hlitory of Inaectsi romprlslng an ' 
aecooiit of noxions and aiefnl Inseeti, of { 
Ibtir Metamorphfwcs, Food, Stralagrns, ; 
Habitatloas, Horieties, Motions, Noises, i 
Hybernation, Instinct, ate. New Edition. > 
tvols. 8*0. with Plates, price Sli. 6d. 

L. E. L.— The Poetical Works ! 

nfLetItiaKlIssiMth Landon. NewKdiileii ; | 
with 3 Vignettes b* Rkhanl Doyle. S *o1b. ■ 
llmo. price lOi. cloth I morocco. Sis. 

Dr. Latham on Diaeasea of the i 

Heart. Lectarcs on BubJrcU connected ' 
with Clinical Medicine i Diseases of the i 
Heart. B* P. M. Lavram. M.D., PhysUian ! 
Kxtraonlinaip to the Queen. New Edition 
8 *ola. ISmo. price ISs. * 

Kn. B. Lee’s Elements of Na- ; 

tnrol History t or First Principlea of Zoo- 
logy: compnaing the Principles of Claasi- 
ficatinn. Intrrsperaed urlth amnarng and 
Instructive Accounts of the most remark- I 
able Animals. New Edition, enlarged, , 
with numerous iddltioaal Woodcuts. Pep. 
8*0. price 7s. M. | 

Le Qnesne.— Oonstitntional | 

History of Jersey. Bp CRAntxa Lx Qcxb^e, 
Eaq., Jurat of tae Royal Court, and Member | 
of tho Butoa. 8*0. ^GC I8t. J 

Lettersto rnyUnkhownFriends | 

Bp a Ladip, Aathor of Leffers or Moupi- i 
R4W. ^^F^h and eAeqpev Ediiioa. I 


Litters on 


lerrrn to mp CisiRawa 
price 6v. 


SbppinesB, 

" “ " ■ Anil 

Pep. 8*0. , 




Lewis’sBoSkofBngU.bBlren. 

An Aceonnt of tho Slvera of Bngland and I 
. Walea, pasticalarlring thplr rospecllTC 
* Couioea. tkrir most alrihlte Scenon, and , 
the chiff Plocol of InioNal on fheir Anhs. , 
Bp8AMtteLxwn.Jaa. Pcp.8vo.8».6d. 



FDBLMHID BY LONGMAN. BROWN. A «0 Go. 


! LARDNEA’S CABINET CYCLOPAEDIA 

or HUtorjr. Bloirmphy. litmtare, lh« Arts uid Bclcneai. Nktanil BUtoiy. Maiis- 
j factum : A Berlei of OriBlnal Worko by 


SIR JOHN HKRSriHKL 
SIR 


lUIBRRT SUUTHRY, 

Sill DAVID BRKWbTBR. 
THOMAS KEIGHTUEY 
JOHN FORSTBR 


I RiR Walter scott, 

THOMAS MfMiRK. 


I RlKHltP THIBLWA1.L 
THE REV O. R. OLBIO 
J. O. L. DB SIBNONUI. 

JOHN PHILUPS, FJI J., 0.8. 

Amu ornau Emimum* WuiTama. 


Complete lo 133vole.Fep.8TO. wltb Vljpietie Tltloa. price. la cloth. Nlaoteca Oulom. 
The Wurka erporofr/^.ln Seta or Scriea. price Three S^lUInfcaad Sls^oeaeech VajAoe. 


A Afalo/«de WORKS ttmpttlng tk« C.\BIN{iT CYCLOPlBDIAKk 


. Rell'a Hulorv of Ruaale . 3 vola. Iflt.M. 
I. BvirkLiveaorBiftialiPoeta.3vole. 7a. 

I. Brrwatcr’a Uatica, . . 1 toI. 3a. 6d 

I. Coeley'a Maritime and In- 

laiM Ularovery . 3 vnla. 10a. M 

I. Criiwe'ellliitnrvnrFrance. SruU. Ida. fid. 
I. Dc Morgan on PmliMbllltlCh. 1 Tol. 3a. fid. 

De SumoutirH Hlatory of 
till' Italian nrpalillca . I vul. 3a. fid. 
I. Da SUmuiitira Fall of the 

Roman Kuiinre . 3 to* 8. 7a. 

I. Doiiovaii'a Chrmlatry . 1 vol. ^.6d. 
I. DniiuTaii'a IKimeatlc Reo- 

iioiny . . . . S vole. 7$. 

I. Duntiain'e Spain and Por* 

tnual . . . . STola.17a.6d 

!. Dunnam’a lliatory of Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Nor. 
way .... 3 Tola. lOa.fid, 
I. Duuham*a Hlatory of Po- 

Ininl . . .1 Tol. 3a. fid. 

I. Duiiliam'a (fcrmanlc Em* 

pira .... StoU. 10a. fid. 
i. Doiiham'a Europe durlnw 

the Middle Avea . . 4 vole. 14a. 

i. Unnham'a Britiah Drama. 

tiata .... ^iTola. 7a. 
r.Dunhvn'a LUea of Early 

Wrilfra ofOicai Britain, 1 toI. 8a. fd. 
I. Ferena'a HiaUiry of the 

United Stataa . Srola. 7e> 

). Foabroke’a Greek and Ro- 
man Antiouitlea . . dTola. 7«. 

I. Foratcr'a Llrca of the 
Btatcamen of the Com* 
moiiwealth . . . StoU. 17f.fid. 

1 . Glelir’a Uvea of Britlah 

Sfilltary Commaiidera StoU. lOr. fid. 

I. Orattan'a Hlatory of the , . 

Netherlauda. . ■ I toI. 3a. fid. I 

I. Henalow’a Bouny . • ItoI. Sa.M. 

I. Herachera Aatronomy . ItoI. 8a. fid. 

I. Hcneliera DUconrae on 

Natunl Phlloaophj . l*ol. la. fid. 

I. HUtnry of Romo ■ StoU. Ja. 

Hlatory of Uwitierland . 1 toI. 8a.fid. 

I. Hollaiid'a Maanfacturaa In 

Metal ItoU. 10a fid. 

). Jamea'a Urea of Forclcn^ , _ 

Stateamcn . . StoU. 17a.6d. 

I. Enter and Lardner'a Ma- 

ehanlea . ItoI. Sa.fid. 

rr* ■•'i..!. 

I.Lardaer'B Arithmetic . Ito^ Sa.fid. 

I. Lardner'a Gcomctir . ItN? 3a.fid. 


34. Inrdner onHeal . . 1 vol. 

as. Lardner'a Hydroalallci and 

Piicwmetica . . .1 toI. 

3d. LardueraiidWalber'aBlee- 

trkity and MairnatUm, StoU. ! 

37. Macklntoah. Forater. and 

Cfmrtanajr'B LlTaa of Brl- 
liah Staieamen . . 7vola:t 

38. Maihintoth, Wallare.nnd 

Bcll'a Hlatory of Eng* 
land . . . . IOtoU. I 

39. Moiitfome^and Bhcllay'a 

EmTiiriii ltalian.Spanlak. 
and PurlU|tiiaBaAalbiiira,8 Tola. I 
■HI. Moore’a Hialury of Ireland ,4 toU.] 
41. Nk-olaa'a Chronoloey of 

HUHr. . . ItoI. 1 

43. Pblll^T^nilBe on Ceo- 

lugj .... iTOU. 

43. Poweit'a Hlatory of Natoml 


Manofactare of Bilk . ItoI. 

45. Porter’a Manofaclnro of 

Poreelain and Glaaa . 1 toI. 

46. Ropcoe'a BrItUh Lawyera. 1 toI. 

47 . Scott's Hlatory of Scot- 

land .... StoU. 
48C Bbellry’a LiTea of Emloent 

French A atbora . . StoU. 

49. Sbackard and Swalnaon'a 

Iniecta .... ItoI. 

50. Soatbeir'aUTfin of Britiah 

AdmlraJa . StoU. ll 

51. BtebMng'aChnreh Hlatory. StoU. 

53. Stcbblng’a Hlatory of the 

Boformaflon . . 3 Tola. ; 

S8. ■taainaon'O Dfaeonrae on 

Nataml Hlatory . . 1 toI. 

54. BwnlmAB'n Nntnml Hla- 

torrnndCUaalficatlonof 
Aniowla . ItoI. 1 

55. Bwalnaon'o Hnbltaandln- . 

atf ncta of AnimaU ■ ItoI. 1 

Sfi.Rwainaoa'e Birds . . StoU. ! 

S7. Swalnaon’a Flab. BtptlUa. 

etc STOle. t 

SB. Bonlnaon'aansdrapcde . I Tol. I 

• 9 . Siraimon'a SheOa and 

U.SmiSoTiTnHnmir ” ‘ 

Gcecro . StoU. SI 
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lCacanlay«f-X#yB ,of Aaeleiit 

Itume, Ivrf, Mid the ^rnmde. Bj Tkoiias 
Bamkotok MacauIiAV. New Edition. 
Ifimo. price 4c. Od. cloth | or 10c. id. 
bound In morocco, 

• 

Ur. Maeanlay's Lftyi of Andent 

Rome. With nnaoroni lUnitidtfoni, Orl- 
giunl end from the Antique, drown «u 
Wood bp Gcorfe Scerf, Jnn. Nqw Edition. 
Fi‘p.4tM. price Sir. hoMdei or 42c. bound 
in morocco. 

UacDonald.— Within and With- 
out : A Dnmntic Poeni. Br Ovoboe Mac 
'U 0BAI.D. Crown 8vo,7r. Bo- 

Macdonald. — Villa Verocohio f | 

or the Youth of Ijconnrdo du Vinci : A , 
Tele. Bp the lete Hiama Lodha Mac-. , 
ituNALD. Kcp.flvu. price dc. j 

Sir James Uaokinto8h*aHiftory ; 

of KiicUiid from the Knrlleat limra to the i 
dnnl Kalahllahmcnt of the Reforaetiun. 
lAUrmty Kditiou, rarlaed hp the Aulhor’a 
Son. 2vola. 8*0. price 21c. 

Maekinto8h.~Sir James Made- 

iniuah'e MliveiUoeona Wqrhai lurlndlnir 
liihContributiunatotho Kdinbniwh Review. 
Ciinijilete In Uiie Volume 1 with Po(tr«lt 
end Viirnette. Bquiure c rown Hvo. price 21c. 
Rbth ( or aic. bound In calf. An Kdltlou in 
8 vole. iep. 8vo. price 21c. 

; McIntosh and Kemp. The 

Bntleh Ycer-Book for (he Countrp Mr I8U t 
I Beliip; en Annuel of Agrienltnre, Hortl* 
fulliire, Floricnitnrc, and Arborlcnltniw. 

) KilUed bp C. HMuToau, Eaq.* Author of 
! The Bmoheif €he Gerden, etc,; eud T. 

I.inDii.r ICfmp, M.D., Author of Afvl- 
I eotturmf Pkpriolegjf, Fep.Svo. price 4c. 6d. 

! Uaeleod.— The Theory and 

I Proetlee of Banklog: With the Blcmcntarp 
I Pniiclplea of Currenep, Prieea, Cccdll, and 
j EnthMicca. Bp Hssibt DoirKiiie Mj - 
' Lion, of the Inner Temple, Eeq., V — 

at'Lawi Fellow of the Camheldga 

j pblenl Bocletp. S vole, rqpal tvo. price Wk. 

I K'Olim.— A Wwntl*. of tlte 

I HuMcOb AWffilMBVrm cUV M* m 

R.N. Edited bp Ceptald8i»nABoOaw«N, 

I R.N., from the Lojn, Jonrnnie, andPrlvnlo 
I I.iCttore of Mr E. M*Clure i Mid flluaimud 
fkom Skvtcbea taheu bp Comaapder 8. 
Gurnep Crcaawdl. 8ro, [/uef rcodf . 

U‘Oalloeh.— A Oiotionary, 

PracUeal, Tkcoretlcul, and HialorlenI, of 
Commerce and Comaerclal NavlfMlon. 
lllHCtraird with Maps and Pfane. Bp d. R. 
Bl'Cuuoru, Ka^ New Rditloa, correcteg 
to the Preaent TInM. with a Snppleaenr. 
8vo. price Me. cloth i half-rj|pala, with 
, aeEibrebBcb, 6 Sa. 


M*Oitllooh.-*-A Sletloiiaryi 

Oeomthkal, Btatlellcal, and HUtorheal, 
of the vaileua Couutricar PlorhCf wM Prin- 
clpd Natnial Objcita in the WoMd. Bp 
a. B. M'Cbbboon, Req. llluauwrd trilb 
Sis liiwtt Mape. New EditloB , re vftmd, vttk 
a Bappleaeut. .2 vula.Svo. pried 

Maitland.— TbB Ohnreh in tho 

Cataeoabei A Duanlptlon of the MaU 
tive Church of Eoao, lllutrated hp Ite 
Bepulchral Reiaalna. Bp the Rcv.Cbaiii;,bi 
MUTI iAWB. •vo.prlMldC; 

Mann.- The Philoatphy of Be- 

woduetion. Bp B«b»BT jAMue MawN. 
ll.D., K.R.A.S., Author of Mb GuUe In 
Che AVrewfedwr e/JLi/CithcBane/ Hrmlikt 
LemoM in Rnicfuf Aioowlrdirct etc. AVlSk 
Engrovlnga ou Wood. Frp. Svo. 4c. M. 

Manitein'e (Oeneral) Uomolra 

of Buiela, llletoricnl, PoUilcel, uad Mill- 
tarp.frna the Year IPIP to I744| aperlod 

. 


CtMMrillllM MMy 

cludSnc tie fra Cobqneat~or the Cclaea 
and FuilMid by the Rnaklaii Araa, FIrat 
edited (In Ipfo; bv David Hnaei and now 
ra*adltcd, cercfulJp coanand wUh ibo 
original Fronchi and brleip llluafrated 
with Nntea. Bp a ** HnmTPOBUaniiB In- 
> ocaiMNT." Poat0vo. 

MEn. Mareet'a Oonwaatlona on 

Ohoalalrp, In whirh the Rleaenta of that 
Bi.lencc are familiarly Kuplalaed and (llua- 
troted hp EaperiaoutB. New and lapiovad 
Bdltteu. 2 vole. rcp.8vo. price 14e. 

Mks.Kaziot*s HonTorwtlonaon 

NmutoI PMIoeephp,lBwkleblbe Elaaenie 
of ihM Science are faariUarip esplaiecd. 
New Kdliloh culaivad end correcud i with 
2iPlaiaa. Fcp. 8ro. price Me. «d. 

Mrs. Mazoot'a OonToxsationa on 

Mideal Ecouoap, la whirh iba Elraeila 
of (but Beleuce are faalllar^ euulaiBcd. 
NewEilUon. Pep. 8io. price /c.M, 

fbi. Maieet^ OonTomtlona on 

Vcgclable PhpaMofpt coapcehoBdlug the 
ElnauBtoof Boiai^ arfth their AppHeatfcu 
to Agriculture. New RdUlou s with Four 
Platce. V^Sru. price he; 

UroaMasoet^ OonTmattons on 

Umi Mid Weter.^New BdUl 
and correded i whh a coleuved ; 
lug the coaparoUve AU*-^- * 

, Fcp. Svo. price fe. 6d. 

Karryat.-Moiintaitta aadMolo- 

hUlaj or, RoeoEecclMe of* BarutJounial. 
. Bp FuAifik lUBWrA*. Wlchaaiip lUne- 
tretioua cu uud la ^Sflaan, fioa 

Drawinga bp the Author. Svo. price 21a. 
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NBJir WOBK8 AN1> NEW EDITION'S 


Kartinesii' (J.)— Sadeayoiuni 

Bitar the Chrletiwi Ulh i Dle<;oarMi. By 
dAMW MAanMAV. post 8«o. pfie e 

T«. M. «Mh. 

M a.r t'l n e a Uar-Klseellanies. 

Comprielnc Rimji on Ito. Prleetlgr, Ar- 
nold^ Lin and CBrretpamdrmee, Church 
•ad llteie» Theodora P>rher*e DIaaaurta mf 
JMIrioa/ Phaeoe of Jalth,** the Chard 
of Sni^d, end the Batlle of the Charehei. 
Br Jamh MAaTixB ao« Post Pro. flc. 

Maunder's Blegraphical Trea* 

BUT I consistluf of Mceinlrs, Sketehee, end 
bfficr Notices tf above ItdMW Kialnent Per- 

K s of all AireB and Nations, from the 
IlcstPerlod of Hlstorv . Bl^th Bditlon. 

' revltcd fUbuthoat, aadf bronpi* down to 
the close a Che vpar iMd. K». Hvo. 10s. 
cloth I boand la roan. Ids. i calfT 11s. 6d. 

Kamider’a BUtorioal Treasury | 

comprlolag a Oenaial Intradoetorjr Oatllna 
of IJiilversal History. Anrleal and Modern , 
and a Series of separate HlstoHbs of every 
prlnclul Nation. New Kdltloa | vovlhed 
throamoat. and brought down to the Prc> 
sent Time. Pep. Svo. 10s. clothi roan, 
lSs.| eal/,lSs.M. 

llaiiiidsr*a Sdsntllle and Zdte- 

snry TVeeearyt A New and Popular Kn- 
eyclopardla of Science end the BcUcS' 
Letiros | fiidludlng all Branches of Science, 
add every snbjcct connected with. Lliera- 
'taro and Art. New UMoa. Pep. Ovo. 
price lOS. cloth I hound la loaa. ISs.t calf 
lettered. Ids. 6d. 


MMvale.— te Aeeopnt of the ' 

Ufe ead Lettm of Cicero. Treuslnted i 
from the German of Abcken : #nd Edited by | 
theBcv.'C^MaaiTAU. B.U. lOnio.Os. 6d. , 

Milef.'^The Horse’s Foot, and ' 

How to Keep it Sound. The Ri|{blh 
E<iltlon I with an Appendia on Shoring tn 
general, end Hnulen In particular, Id 
Platra end Id Woodcuts. Bv Wh.liam 
M iLBe. Beq., Imperial Svo. price Ids. M. 

*•* Tiro fasts or Models of OIF Fore I 
Feet, No. I . Aded /sr All Parposrs, No. i*. i 
AAod wish ArerAer, ou Mr. Miles's plan, may 
behad.prlce;if.eaeh. | 

Miles.— A Plain Treatise on ! 

Horse Shoeing. By William Milks. Ksq. , 
With Plates and Wuodenis. Smell 4tu. As. I 

’Milner.— Bussia, itii Rise and ' 

PiWgreBe.'TiBgedies and Revolutions. By ' 
the Hev.T. Maimn. M.A., F.n.G.S. Poat j 
Svo. pith Plate, price 10s. 6d. I 

Milner.— The Orimea, its An- 
cient and Modern Hlatoryi the Khaiia, the 
Saltans, and the Caara : with Sketthes of n. I 
Scenery end Popelatioii. By the Bee. T. 
Milkur. M.A.. P.B.O.S. Post Svo. with 
3 Maps. lUi. 6d. 

Milner.— The Baltic ) Its Chites, 

Skoraa, and Cltleat With a Notice ofthr 
White Sea. By the Rev. T. Milmur. M A , 
F.BjG. 8. Poat Svo. with Map. price 10s. 6d. 


Maiiiidie]^B Troamry of Matnril ^Milner’s History of the Ghiirch 

Hletotyi Or, a Popular Dictionary of AnI- of Chri«. With Adimloos ^ the late Rev. 
■sated Nasarei la which the EeologlcBl MiLwnn. r.R.8. A Ni.w 

Cheraclertatica that dUilngairh the dlffirrent additional Notes 


Classes, Genera, and Spenea,arc eombinid 
wllh a variety of loieresilng leforaMtlou 
IIWStfBtlve ortho Animal Bjagdam. New 
BdMon I with dOO Woedemts. Pep. Svo. 
prica I0s« oloth i roan. lSi.| calf. Ids. Od. 

Mamidar’i Treasnry of Xiow- 

ledga. and Uhiary of ReferMoe Compris- 
In? am laAlk Dictionary and Orassawr. 
•aVnlMrmOMettear, a Clasaleel Dlcilou- 
•ry, a Chronology, a Law DIctlonaty. a 
Synopsis of tbo Ptorage, nnswreas ascibl 
lUlM. alc. Tba TtrsiiUeih Bdlikm re- 
vlsad and oorrteiodi With some Addl- 
tlons.^jPI^ tvo. > hound In 

Metivilo. — A History of the 
pdN*idi. ]pSSBf*iy.^' 

eompiulng Aatmthu Undiho CInn di en 
CMsars, sro now ready. 

lUlEime.-Tho All of the Bo- 

Vtfhupnbllo I A Shoft.RIutoW of tho Imi 
guAlnryoPfhoCoimmbnwtelllu nytheSer. 
(SiASLisMsAivAka, BJI. ISnun 7s.fd. 


of Christ. With Additloos ^ the late Rev. 
IsAAO Milmbh. D>D.. F.II.S. A Nlw 
E dition, revised, with additional Notes 
by the Rev. T. CluAiiTnAH. B.D. 4 vole. 
8 * 0 . price 53 b. 

Monteith. — Bars and Erze- 

roam t With lbs Campslgna of Prinre 
Paskiewiteh In tba Years 1838 and 1839 : 
end an Account of the Huaalan Conquests 
Sonth of the Ceacesna down to the Treaty 
of Tercossen Cble and Adrmnople. Uv 
Uantenant Oenmal Mojctbith. of the 
Madraa Rngliieers, 19 yean attacecd to the 
Peraian Bmbaaay. With Map and lUnstra* 
tlona. 8vp. price las. . 

Montgomery.— Memoirs of the 

Life and WrlClnga of James Montgomery : 
leclndlng Selections from hlsCorrespuiid- 
ence, Remalne In Prose and Vene, and 
Convcrsatloaa. By Jona HoLLtao end 
Jambs StrnHBTT. with Portnlu and Vig- 
nettes. aVoIs. 1. to IV. post Svo. price 
l«t.. 6 d. 0 Beh. 

••• VoU. V. VI. and VII. comptetlng the 
worfc, an in lAryrsse. 

QlOntgomery.— Original Hjymns 

for PnUk, Social, and Private Devotion. 
By JaiRs MoaiaoMBnv. ISmo. 5f.M. j 




Junef Kontgomery*! Poett^ 

Works: eollecclve Bdiilmii with th* 
Author’s AsuiMoKmiiblcal PcelhreB. cwa- 
plete In One VoTainei tkUh Portrait and 
Vignette. Square crown SwC nrlce 10s. M. 
cloth I BaoroccOi'JIs.— Or In 4r«ila. ftp. Sen. 
with Portrait, anil sereu Plates, price Ms. 

Moore.— Uan and his Motives. 

By Onoiion tf>iiinB, M.U., Member of the 
; Royal Colleire of Phyaieiana, TAM and 
I cheaper SdiMea. Pep. Svo. price Ct. 

Moore.-The Power of the Soul 

over the Body, eoiialdercd In relation to 
Health and Murals. By Gnonoe Mckibc, 
H t>.. Member of the Hnval rnlleee of 
Physielaus, etc. Pcp.aTO.Ba. 

Moore.— The Use of the Body in 

relatlnii to the Mind. Hr Okuhok Mnnnr , 
MU.. Membar^uf the Royal Coilena of 
Phyaiclaua. Third SdOfen. Pcp.aru.Bs. i 

Moore. — Healthy Diseasoy and 

Remedy, familiarly and wactieally con- 
sidered In a few of their Rolatloua to the 
Blmd. By Osonon lIoOEBi M.O. Post 

aro. 7«. 6d. 

Thomas Moore’s Poetical Works. 

Coiitaiiilim the Author's rcocnt'lntroduc- 
tion and Notes. Cuinpleta In One Velame, 
printed in Ruby Type : with a Portrait en- 
emrud hr >V. Hall, from a Pletnre by T. 
milllpa, R.il. Crown Bro. IBs. Bd' cloth s 
morocco by Hayday, Sis.— Also an Kdltlon 
complete in 1 rol. mmlliim 9ra. with Poitrait 
mid Vlenette, Sis. cloth t awroceo by Hay- 
day, 4'Js.— Another, In lOvola. frp.8ru. with 
Portrall,and 19 Plaioi, price BBs. 

Moore.— MemolrSy Joumaly and 

Correapondcnca of Thomaa Mooro Cditud 
by the Rlqht 'Hon. Ijoud Joww Rosshu, 

M P. With Portmlis and VigntUm lUoam- 
tiona. 8 vols. post Bro. price 4t. 4b. 

Moore. — SongSy BalladSy and 

Barred Songs. ByTHossas Mimnn, Anihor 


Moen*h Irish Mslodlss. Vow 

nf ifqoru*s MfCwf Wpriv, the Adfnrtlen- 
nionta originally prutBed to tbu BfeMlae, 
Md n Parlsal^oft^ Aatkim, Sfato. ts.M. : 
—An RdItloB la IBmo wHh Vlgnelie. 6c.i 
orlls.Bd.BMeocco,byHnpday: * ! 

Mom’s, Ush Me)odi|fa Ulus- i 

the whole of the Lettofpress OBgruTCd on 
8tcnl.by P. P. Bachnr. Bopw- royal Bto. 
price Sls.«d.boai4B| Mroc^aSsfed. 

Mom^ Lalla Bookhi An M- 

enul Romuncc. With » hlfhly.Bnlehcd 
Steel Piatca, flrom Dealone by Carbonld, 
Meodowa, and BtephanoA. New Sdltlna. 
Bqnaro crown Bto. IBs. cloth I Mepocco, IBs. 

I Mom’s Lalla Bookh. MowBdi* 

I jj; te|: 


Hon, printed in Rnby Typs i with 

fars and Notes from like coUec^ Idl- 
tlon of Ifsars's P»eiieml Worts, aaB n 
Prontlsplecc from a Design hy Knnny 
Mesdows. aSmo. 9s. 8d.~An NWllon In 
IBmo. with Vignette, Bs. t or 19s. Bd. mo- 
loeea, hy HnyBsy. 

MoseleyJ— Ths MBohanical Prin- 
ciples of Rnglnoeflng snd Archltsctnin. 
By the Rcr. li. Mesnur. M.A., P.a.B.. 
Canon of Bristol, Correiipfmdlng Nsmher 
of the Instltnlo of Pranre. Sceomf Bdhlon, 
ciilarguB I wM anmeions CometPohs oM 
Wo^uu. •ro.fBs. 

]|iue.-A Gritioal Hlstorj of 

the Langeufu and I.liemtnre oP Aneleht 
(ireece. Br Wiuiam Mvbis, M.P. of 
Caliwull. SMcond MItlen. Volt. I. to 
III. Bro. price MS^Vol. IV. price IBs. 

Murray’s BBsydopmdia of Goo- 

HeuTciily Bodies, lu Physleal Btraciae^ 










j Honemmaihipi ors the Art ef 

Rldnv Aod UMiaitaf aClorM* aiapird to 
the balil.iM.e of LUin aad VttSmSmm £ 
the Riwd uid In the Held . With laHrac 
tiotie for Breakwf in Colhi and Viinnir 
Horace Br Captain RacnaniMuirr l«te of 
tht -Ith Lifbt Orai{ouiie WUa ft I Ine Bn- 
gimviugi. bquare crown fteo. pnee Ida 

Blekarde.— Popnlatioii and 

Capital Brlnir a Connt of lerctnrea do* 
livrred before the UiiWeraltp of Onford In 
isa.1 and lSa4. BrUnonanK BicKanDt, 

U A.f Profeaior of Political BcOnott*. 
Poet dro. 6«. 

Riddle’s Complete Xaatin-Eng- 

li«h and Bii|rliah-I.atiu OUtloiiarv, for the 
uae of lolhiica and bihooU ATew and 
^heajirr* Bdiflfte, icvlaed and corrected. 

Riddle’s Copions and Critical 

Laiiii-Bugliah Leauun, founded on the 
btrinaii-Latin Du tiunarlea of Dr William 
hrcuud New Edition Poatdto Sla.ftd. 

Biddle’s Diamond Latin-Eng- 

llah Du tionari : \CfUido to the Meaninn, 
(InaliCfi and riRht Accrntuatloa of Latin 
I Claaaical Worda. Royal Umo price 4«. 

Blyers’sRose- Amateur’s Guide: 

Containing ample Deacriptiona of all the 
(me leadiiiR ranetlea of Hoaea, regularly 
claascd III their rcapcctirc Pamiliaa, their 
Hiatory and Mode of Culture. Fifth nnd 
efteeper Sditlou. ft p. 8vo. price Sr. 6d. 

Eobins.~The Whole Evidence 

avalnat the Claima of the Roman Churehs 
ll> the Rcr. baNDruann RoaifUi M.A.. 
Rector of bt. Jamca'a, Dover, fore. lOa 6^ 

Dr. E. Robinson’s Chreek and 

Jingllah Lesieon of the brock Teaiameut 
A New RdItioBt rcelaed and In gruac part 
re^rntteu 8vo. price 18a. 

Mr.Henxy Bogerst Essaps, se- 
lected from I ontnboiioua to the M4mt$ngh 
Reoiew. bchond and cde^perKdlUont with 
Addhlone. S rola. fcp. 8v«. 81a. ^ 

Dr. Boget's Thesavzns of ISng- 

lUh Worda and Phneea eloaalfted nnd av> 
ranged to as to facilitate thh toreerinn 
of Ideas and aeaht in Utaniy Cean^l- . 
tion. ftoHrthBdi«lon,invlaedandlmprored. S 
Crown 8fe. Ills. M • 

Rowton’s Debaftsri A Solas of 

completa Debates. OuUlnee of pelinlei,nnd « 
Qaeatlona for Dtacoaelooi with ampio O 
rcferrocosM thobopt Soorcos rfle ftw o MiB i L i 
oo each pasUcite Topi*- MmMSSmf i 
Pcp.avo.pricoSe* * ] 
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SowA-Amy BMsrt. 9y a 
SswsDe-ns Esrl's Pssghtsr, 

Bjr tho Anihor of Anif BfrkM, BdHoe 
^t^nw.-w.s— Ml, S.P. i«di.fcp. 


IsMLr-SesM^ % 


NEW WORKS AMD NBW. EDITIONS 


SewsU.— Luietaii Fusonagsi A Sinclair.— The Journey of Life. 

lUe for Chlldraa, on th« p^ckni Um of Br CAmmra Oivo&un. imilior of Tkt 
a PortiM of tho ChoKk CalecMMi. By NmIimw •/ New Edition, eoncetrd 


IWe for Children, on tho mckal Uso of I 
a Portion of tho Chareh CatechlM. Bv 
the Au^or Jmy Herbert. Edited be thr 
Rev. W. Snwnai.. B.D. New EATiIob. 

B vole. fcp. 8vu. price Mi. 

Sewell.— Mhx^srelFeNltaL By 

the Aether of Amp ITerdevl. Edited hj 
the lev. W. Bnwui., B.U. Mew Edition. 

S vole. fhp. Bvo. ^0 Uh. ‘ t 

Bf Ihe Mile Aalhev, 

Olere HUl. s vole. fcp. Sto. iBi. 
K a th a r ine Aihton. New Edition. 

t ^ 1 . fcp. Ore. price 12i. 

The Szperienee of Life. New 

Edition. Pep. dvo. price 7«>M. 

BeadinM fbr Erery Day in 

Unt I Gonipllcd from tho Wrifinica of 
Blimp jBBBiiT Tarnon. Php. avo. fr. 

Beadings for a Month Prepaza- 

M to Coninaatlon i Coniplled fma the 
^ Wrllere of the iUrir and of the 
RwriM Chareh. Aeeead Edilien. Pcp.dvo. 
price 40, ‘ 


Bow^er’a Pamily^Shakapeare i 

In which nothlnir U added to the Urlpliiai 
Tpnti hot Choee Wdrdi and Espreieione 
are aerified which canaoi with prop rictv 
he read elond. New Edition, In volnmce fur 
^Pocketi with M Wood Bnfmvlon from 
Deelpi* Soilihe, Bowi^ other 
Artleti. 8 vole. fcp. 8vo. price IQr. 

bnaanv Editioh. with the aam Illni- 
tfljlpu. In 1 vol. wenaai8ro.iU. 

Shaxp*k Mew British SaEetteer, 

orToneivaphleri liietiononr of the BriUah 
lelandaand Nhmw 8eaa i GoinpriT*np enu> 
elM Ddeefiprione of about Sixty '.‘uoaaand 
Pheee, Beem^Nntenl FeatWee, mad Ob- 
JeM of Note* feunded on the heat Antho- 
iMcai fnU PnrtlCelart of the Boendwlea, 
Rasbtered Elcctore, etc. of tho Parlla« 
Btentary Boroeflm with a reference neder 
overy'nuae to thf Bheet of the Ordnane e 
Bnrvaf, aa itr ap rcapiciedi aiM an Ap* 
pandtal. conMotafL • 

Bceeareee of the Unnod* Bnpdoii^ Short 
Chronolw, and aa Abetrw * 61 cerUln 
Raenlu of the laet CenfM. 3 vota. Svo. 
prlcesaite. 



JwriiMie e/ I4f», New Edition, corrected 
and enlarged. Pep. Bvo. price 5f . 

Sir Soger De Oorerley. Prom 

The Smeetrntmr. With Notei and Illu.tra* 
tiona by W. Hcnbt Wilu; and 12 Wood 
* Engravlnga, from Dci^iih bjr F. Tavun. 
Saeond andrArapeV Editlou. Crown Bvo. 
lOr. 8d. I nion>ccu by Hnyday, 21f.— An 
Edlllau, wlthoutWeodcute,la Idmo. price Ic. 

Saiith (G.) Sacred Annals | or, 

neiearcher Into the Hiktory .nd Eellirion of 
MHuhliid, By flnoiioE Mwitii.P. A.B., ett. 
I vole, crown Bvo. price 1 1. Ne. | or iiepa- 
rately, ai followi 

VoL. l.-THK PATEIARCHAli AGE, from 
the Creation to the Death «f liaac. 
Crown Hvo. price lilt. 

▼ot.ll.-THE HEBREW PEOPLE, Dnm 
the Origin of the lararnte Nation to the 
TImeofChnet. Crown Bvo. In 3 Parti, 
priee 11a. 

Vol. IIl.-THE GENTILE NATIONS- 
Knyptlaiii. Aeayriana, Babrlonlatia. Me- 
dea, Perilaiii, Greaki, and Romani. 
Crown Svo. In 2 Parti, priie ISt. , 

Smee*B Elements of Eleotro- 

Metallurgy. Third Edition, revlicd, eor. 

I rccted, and ronilderably enlarrrd ; with 
I Klectrotyppi and nameroua Woodeuti. 
Poll Svo* price lUi. 6d. 

A Memoir of the Bev. Sydney 

Smith. By hli Daoghter, Lvov lioi i vnd. 
With a Selei’tion from hU l.vttprii, edited 
by Mre. Auitik. Fourth KMttiaH, Svoli. 
Svo. price Wr. 

The WorkB of the Bev. Sydney 

Smith I Incladlng hii Coiitributloui to the 
Edinburgh Review. Three Edition! 

I. Linnan-r Editioiv (the Fbwrfhl, In 3 
vole. Svo. with Portrait, pnre 36t. 
a Complete In Onn Volpmk, wlih Por- 
tmil nnd Vfgnette. Si|narc crown 
Avo. prleoSlf. cloth i oraOt. calf. 

S. A Nnw Eninon, in 3 voli. fcp. price Sir. 

The Bev. Sydney Smith’s Ele- ! 

meninry Shetchee of Moral Philoiopby, 
delivered at the Royal Inatitotlda lo the 
Ycora ISM. ISSi, dad 18US. ThM ond 
a*«wer Edition. Pep. Svo . price 7r. 

South^E Cerreapondenee. — 

Sejaetjana Irom the Lettcn of Bobert 
P aot hay .otc. Edltad by bla Sob hflow.thc 
Rav. Jomn Woon Wnnnn. B.D., Vlrar 
I of Waal Thtrlog, Suiaan. At 4 oofooMr. 

I Vob.I.nndll.poatSvo.prlaalif. 

I The Lift t3id,0ooerespendence of 

the laao Robovt Boothay. Edited by hU 
. Ban. Iho Rov. C.C.SoonAv. M.A. ^car 
* ol AiMBh. .WllE PWtialtoi and Land, 
acapoigf*”**"—* Soola.poac8eo.Sli. 



piiblAmbd by LOA'GMAN, brown, and Co. 


Soothey'ft Life of^Weeleyi and 

Itise and Pruarna of Melhodliai. Nov 
Kiiition, wiihKoira and AddttloM, hf Che 
lata Sanuel Yaflor ColaridoOLBi^.* aod tlw 
Uir Alexander Kiiox.lte. Mited kjr tke 
Her. r. c:. SfirTHxe. M.a 73 eola.8vo. villi 
S Portralta, pme SSi. 

I Southey's Commonplace Books. 

Ciiaaprialoi— 1. Choice Paaaaveai vMh Col- 
Irotiiina for the Hialonr orNannora and 
Litrrature m Kiivlaad i 2. Special rnllei- 
tiiiiia i» rarloua Hiatorlral and Thedloaicai 
hubjecla i 3. Aiial)tieal Reailinifa la ranoiia 
branchea of Llttraturc; and 4. Orluiiial 
Mumoraiida, Lltrrarr and Mineellaneona. 
Kdired by the Hc-r i W.Wahtkr, S.U. 
4 Tola. kquare iruwn dro. priteX.! 18f. 

Eai h CummampUiee Jlevk, ronplele la ll- 
aiir, way be had arpnraiely aa followa i— 
Finsr BfcRixa -CHllICK PARSAGKS. Ifla. 

«u Si.aiiia-bPKClAL COLLKCTKlNS, Ida. 
3i. Si Riaa-ANAL.rri(*AL RKAilIN'(.S,3I«. 
4rH8rHiKa-UHItilNALblBNORANUA.3la. 

Bobert Southey's Poetical 

Wurkhi I nntaiiiiue all the Anthor'a laai 
liitrudui iioiii and Notea. Complete lu One 
Vfilunie, Mith Portrait aud^ieiutle. Me 
dium Brn. price 21t. elothi 42m. bound in 
moron o. (inn Ulmla.ftn. Sro.vilh Pot 
trait and Id Plaica, price Ua. 

Select Works of the British 

Porta; from Chaurer to l.ofrlacr, larlu. 
hive. With llioitraphical hhclehoa by the 
late Ronaux bovtai t. Medium Bvo. Ria. 

Southey’s Doctor, complete in 

One Voinme. Kdiled by lha Ucr. J. W. 
WiiiTiM, ai>. With Pnrtmll, Vi«nottc. 
Uui. 1 , and iwloured Plate Near Kdlllon. 
bquara crown 8ro. price 31a. 

Spencer.^The Principles of 

PtaihnlnKy. Hr lltnBXUX 8rL>cru, Au- 
thor of Nacinl Statnt, (fro. 16a. 

Sir James Stephen’s Lectures 

on the Hiaiory of brnnee. becond Edition. 
3 Tola . dru. price 34a. 

Sir James Stephen’s Essays in 

Krclaaiaatieal Bimaphri froaa tho Ediv 
barith Review, 'nird Edition. 2eola.Bro. 
price 24a. 

Stonehenge. — The Cheyhound s 

Beilin u Treatise on the Art of Brae^X. 
He^oir. and Tralnlnc Gxeyhonnda far Pnb* 
he Runnlmri their Waeaaoe ind Tfaot- 
ment ; Cuniaining nlto, Roica for the Mo- 
naqemanc of C'ouralag Meeltaga, and far 
the Derialon of Conrhoa. ~ 

With manj I 
Bvo. price -le. 

Stow.-The Training ^prtem, 

the Mold Training Sehod, wAMm VoM 
Seminary far prcpnrhw School IMoonm 
Oovemcaaca. Sf vaviv Snsr. ■■q.o 

nndWoodenu. Peat Sro. price fa. 


Stmdieya— Stehrew Politics In 

the Thaon of Sargen and Sanancherlb i An 
iMniry Into the lliaturlcal Henoing and 
Pnrpana M the ProphecMa nf laolah, with 
aume Notice of their liearnifa on (ho Social 
ud PoHlIrnl Ufa of Raglana. By KewAM 
OrnACBEOt laq. Sm.pnceSa.iir. 


pmeSa, 

*•* Thia xolaaa attempta to loveatlgalr, 
crMfm/tpt Iho unoathtna of tho anthorahlp 
of the Book of lanlah, and lla writer'* ovu 
I dlvforfenffjr.the Javiah.aad non* 
roeorda. laMndinR all the yet dt - 

„ I Cnnalfana, laverfpikina, of the 

period I ptUtimllp, the i unMltnilou and 
enndlriiin of tho Jewlah Klnodum, and the 

working of the farmer at home be 

maoahlp and popalar opiolon* and 
hy aOara, alllaBeea* and coma 

liHone/jr, the Inaoaa arhich ^ 

all mankind) were deduced froiu tho cveata 
of their own timea by ihoPmpha4a,«hMac 
niHce la illuatrated by lla aaaluglra vllh 
that of the Greek and Roman uraiorBf and 
themodrm Bpcakeraipmachcrat and vrltara. 

*■ The pmdncllon of a mmi a# laamlng 
and Independent thlaUnff....Thc hlalorinni 
the pollllclaa, and Ike ditinri mdy read It 
with advaiilagn*"— JVrfllak tfnofrer/# Nr* 
view. 

By the aami Author, la poalSvo. pifao la. 
Miracles and science. 

Tsgsrt.— Locke’s Writings end 

PhiloMphyblaCunrallycoBBldorrd.nBd via* 
dlcated fenm the Charge of •■onlnlniuag to 
the Scoptlclam of HMe. Hr X owaho Ta* 
OAJiVi K.S.A.( Bvo. 13r. 6d. 

Tite.-On the Sttength ef Kn- 


fal Pormnlm, apoMly BEpho* tb Thhalar 
Bridgaa, Wrenghe Iron and Caat Ivon 
Bcan»*iM. IfaTBuMAa Tanr P.B.A.b. 
8ro.pnea fa.fn. 

Taylor.— Ohrlstlsn Aspects of 

Faiih and Duty i Twanty Ulacfinraea. By 
Jouir Jamra Tavlua. D.A. S oan o d Edl- 
rima. PoatSro. 7f.6dL 

TOylor.— Loyola: and Jeenitism 

in ita audimnnu. By lacAc Taxtoh. 
Poet fan. with n Mcdallloat price 1(l». id. 

Thylor.~Wodqraiid Kethodlsm. 

Sn^lri^ifabM' 

TegoborddaHlaBmentarieB on 

thn PtedMilrc Pvicoa of Baari^ By L. 

e fhnoMdiaKit Privr.Cobaelllor and 
mfaTirfibe Imporial ConMUof anoMa. 
VoL I. SfV. priea 14 b. 

ThirlwalL-Tlis BEbtsfy of 

(thT aS Tc^y p 
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Thomson, (^Fhe Rev. W.)^-The 

At nine ork of Chnalt viewed la relallea 
to 4 mil (.urrriit tbeoiiee , tn ueht Baeipton 
1 PI tiiri ■ with nameroue Notei Bf tha 
lUv \V A tPnmMtofQoeen'k 

Lollpue, Oifonl Svo price 8e.« 

Thomson (The Re^.W.)— AnOut- 

Imr of the Ltwe of Thought Being a 
Irpetiw nil Parc and Applied lAifte By 
theRiv W Thoms iif,M A rhird Vdiiloni 
enlarged htp Svo price 7e 6d 


I ShiTOQ Titfiier’s Bstoryofthe 

I Aagis B feaeiftoai the Karlleit PMrtod to 
the NonuHt C^aesi The bevcmih EdI- 
JT »«»• ® TMvm. 
S vola Svo. prin ySe. 

Br. Tiirtep^lbaittl efilw XiUd 

Mid VMBkvvMer bhe^ of the British 
ladbe. New RdlOon with eeaeldevkUeJM- 
NtloMi hp Jom JBdwaiid Ojksv. HWih 
Woodeeta. sod U floloared SIMM. Poet 
Svo. ploe Me. 


Thomson’s Tables of Interest, Tiuon,— The British Oansnl’b 

St 1 hric. »o«r. Ponr-niid.. hall, end «ve’ I 

pprl rnt . from (In v Pound to len Thou sale, as arMl as m the Mdeehaat. Ship* 


I St liirii, houri fnur-uid-a hall, and Five 
pprl rnt p fram (liiv Pound to len Thou 
4 ai I, ml frrni I to SliS Days. In axegalar 
prikrik.iiii III Sinah. Uaja alth liitercat 
at all till abive RatLS. from Our (olatlve 
1 M 1 tl h an I from Oiip to IcnYiara Also. 
I mini lOiiB itlii.r lalLmnll aihinLea.Ilme. 
ai d Uiai uuiits New hditi in l.mo. 8 $ 

Thomson’s Seasons. Edited by 

II LT N (.unswi k.a Illuhtratrd srith 
I Si« Illy spvi II hill, ri II id BnLraviiiga fmin 
I llioi|,iiH iiv Minihera 111 the p tl liingC lub 


Thornbury.'-'Shakspeare’s I 

1 ii^lai il I r. a ''.tti h of our hin-ial fils'* 
t r\ luring the nrii,n if hllsslit.lh By 
< W lu RNninv. Ixiii , Author of Ifls- 
I fore <y (Ar Bnecaarerf. et( 3 vole 
iriwiidvn [JlUiremdg 

The Thumb Bible y or, Verbnm 

StiiipiUrnum 0> J Tavinn Belag an 
I !• ] It niP nl ihf Old and Now Tcataaienu 
I III 1 iialisli Verse Reprinted fMia the 
f iiti II if 1691, boond and claeped. lo 
I 64iuu I rii e biahicciipencc 

Tooke.— History of Prices and ' 

I tilt St tte ut the ( in elation, from 1847 *o 
tit ilihi of iKii By Tujmas Toiiiin. 

I F R s With rontnliuti me by WnaitM 
I Npwm chi h Being tht Fifth and coiiciud- 
iiig Vi Iuuk uf the work, with an Indento 
the whuli «i rk Svo I^wf rradg. 

Townsend.—Kodem State Tri- 

' als, re\ur I and illoatvatcd witk F isaya and 
N tia Br W C TowasajiDf Xaq.M A 
Q ( J vola Svo. price dlls 

, Trollope. — The Wsrden. By 

I Anth NvTaouora. Post Svo. lOe Sd. 

* Sharon Tomer’e Seered Bis- 

, tory of the World, attomptod to ha Phllw 
■nphieally considered. In a Bcrice of Letuie 
to a bon New Kditlea, revtaad hy the 
Authors Son, the Rev. B. Tvaum 
I drols. poetSvof pnroSlA fd 

Sharon Tomer^i History efBog^ 

Isiid daring the Middle Agent Compvlelaf 
the Reigns from the Noemoa Conaaoec lo 
the Aticssionof HoasT Vlll, I|l%|dltfoa, 
n vised by the He?. 8. TasilM tpsU. 
8to price MIe 


I snta, ea wall as Tor the Mdeehaaf, hhip* 
nwarr. aad Maatcr Martaor, la all thcle 
CoDiolar fraasacuona i and roatala|ng the 
i emmerclal IVraliee hetwrea Ortai BH- 
I tala aad Porelgn Coaatrics, bmuhl dam 
to the present date BvR W.A.TtfiDa, 
of the Inner Templet riwacellov of the 
Imperial Auatrlaa rensulale-benctal la 
I London Svo price the 

I Twining. -Types and Fignree 

of tbo Bible, llluatraled by the An of the 
Barlv and Middle Agra II, Mlae Louiec 
rwiatno. Author of Aymbeb and Kmhfeme 
1 / jtfedMveaf ChrUtImmUrt Wlih64Platei. 
eomprialog JOg Figarea. Peat 4to. ile. 

Dr. Vre'B IMctionHry of Arte, 

Hunafactarea and Mlnra Confalalug a 
clear Eapoalilon of their Principles and 
Practice Fourth Bdition, miu h enlarged i 
with all the Information comprised In the 
Anppfemrnf tf SrerwC imprMumrmU 
broBght down to the Present TliBei. and 
iacorpomiad* meat of the Artlclee being 
eaOrelyra-wvltMB.aiid many Naw Avriclea 
BOtr fpat added. With nearly 1,SIS Wood* 
cate. Svtie Sro,feleolSt. 

Vblise.'-Mcttoire of the Court, 

Aristoevaev, aad Diplomacy of Aaetria. By 
prjS.VaiMB. Ihaaslaiadbom ihoOtrmaB 
hylkauDcmmlor. SvM. poetSvo. 

tJFearff veedp 

WStertMi.-SwW> BMonl | 

Or AaUwaM V^.f W.IM IWCMw 
M.c.M,erUltl... av.lkRp*.kMt> 

V ^ 

elopiedlaor DomiSv Beoaomyi Compel 
BocB enbjtcta ms are moat Immedhi 



Weldw-A ThcHtieB Tear hUhe 
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WMt (BrJ—LeetaM m tlie 

DImmcs 0e Imikmtf — < CMHfcitirf. Bj 
fftvlMd KDi •■litgai. Bn. l4». 

WbMltor CS. VopnUr 

Harmamy of cha Bible. ImariMllf aid 
CbaiMMiio|kallr*naii«d. Bf Hvamv M 

•tc**^*b !i ?“ * ^**'**^ 

*WhedBr ( J. ^.)-Tlve £ifb and 

'VntrB««r Harodbew lu the bUdi OMlarjp 
befen Cbrlati A« ImbflHafT Munatby. 
founded oufaMi, lUwMdlivc of «b« HMorj, 

CdSb%MSS?%i^^^ 

PcifolM and Ifcbcialab. Bj J lAaaara 
WunaiBA, b B.O B. 9 voli fMl dvu with 
Mapi pHLc tie 

Wheeler. — The Oe^gra]^ of 

Hamdotu Developed, KBplaiur^, and JUne. 
tratbd ttom Modern Rce4.ar4.bee end Die. 


covvvide Br J Teinore Wnrrrrn, 
P.a O bv With Mepe and Plane, bvo IHe 

Whiteloeke. — Journal of the 

■oredteh bnibaeey In (be jawe Itt) anil 
1 «b 4, Impavtlallf written by iba Antova, 
doi, Huueiiunn^WniT^M I ^ bm 
nnbilibcd fmai the original Mb by 1^ C 
Morton, » b A., Ubnnan of tba MU.h 
Mnecnm A Ned KdllliW, levlecd by Hcniy 
Baeva, Bag., I>.ll A. 9 vole 8vo. 94f 

WhittiBghaBi.-*lVoteB on the 

aMnfoVBpScnMSrto »a 

TlTbigrwB itti M Poaiaw. 
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WllBOBa'-Britannica Bryologia: 

Ottntalniag the MoBa^e of fanat Brlieiu and 
If lpe d ayatciaaM..allv arranged and dc> 
arribed aeoording to the neiboii of BrnrA 
aari MUmffrt with 61 lllu.iraiive Plan •> 
Iml n d t en 3b new onea eagnmd tor iht. 
prce 4 .ni worb. Being a Nr w biliiniii, niib 
aannr Addlliraie and lltcratlone, of the 
Afneea/agio JfrlfoMiiira of Klraen lf4M>krr 
and Tnvlor Hy Miui4M*Wiu > Pre.i- 
Ibe Warrington Natural lliati r> 
Jfoilety. cvo 4^. . or, with thi. Plan. 
«.olouN4»d;i 4t 

Woods.— The Past Campaign: 

A bket 4 .b of tho War in tbd'l a»t from il r 
Depoirlnre of ],ord Ragliin to Ilia li. in iiuu 
4>r *»ctotopol By N A U 1 4 p« Ian h| e 
clal t fn-ieepondeut to Ihi V reivg lie told 
at the beet of U ar d viile poit **to 

Tenge.- A New English-Greek 

LraKon f ontaluingellthr tfr 4 4 k t* r I. 
need bv H riUre ot good Auih int) U) ( 

D YokoIiUA .Errand / difi n, nvietd 
and corrected Poetdto price .!« 

Yonge'e New Z«atin Gradus: 

Containing e« 4 r\ 14ord niii.d h\ thi Pint^ 
of gund AuthoriU By Authorii« end * r 
tho ilae of b tun, Ucetuiinetrr, U iiuii4.it r, 
Harrow, 1 hartt rlwu^e, and Riigb) *%tho U 
King'e Lollrge. 1 nndon , and Marlbitrouch 
C 4i|legc Third Fdlilon, tar4fnll> ntived 
and oorrerled Pnai Nvu. | rii e Se An pm 
nib of b pithrla claatllied ar 1 ording to their 
begffeb meaning, price Jr M 

Youatt.— The Horse. By Wll- 

1.I4M Yooei* With n J realiat nf Dmight 
A New bdllioii, with iiunt lous U 1 1 d bn. 

E inga from lleeignr br U illl.m linrvri 
eara Longman niid C o '» fcdition ahuuld 
rdcred} bro price lOa 

Youatt.— The Dog. By William 

Yonarc ANtwbiition airh 1 umtn u. 
Kngmringa from Deaigna br William liar 
vey 8vo 6a 

Young.-The Mystery of Time f 

or the All in All A beaiih fur light ni d 
Right. By the Rev Jenw Youaa, 111), 
fcMnerly of Albion CbnpcI, Mnorfield. 
PoalBro. [./net ready 

Young.— The Christ of History : 

An Argnmcnt grounded lu the bart. ni Hi. 
Life on fcaith. By the Rev Jonw Yi t . 
LL D., fovmaHy of AlUen Chapel, Mutr> 
Sclda. PoatBvo. 7«> M 

SBuaqpt'* Xfixger Grammar of 

JUho lAlIn Langnpna. IVdbalated and udapii d 

imam and Coanmona by the Author and 
>. tkmnwklr 
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